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CRADLE SONG. 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


I. 


ERE the moon begins to rise 
Or a star to shine, 
All the bluebells close their eyes— 
So close thine, 
Thine, dear, thine! 


Il. 
Birds are sleeping in the nest 
On the swaying bough, 
Thus, against the mother-breast— 
So sleep thou, 


Sleep, : ! 
BusTon, MAss. eep, sleep, sleep 


& 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON, 





SEE the Star of Christmas shine, 

Hark the lowing of the kine, 

Carol loud, each pilgrim wight; 

‘Christ the Lord comes down to-night!” 


Should he find the world asleep, 
Tears.of blood his wounds would weep: 
For all hearts of sin and pride 

Bleeds the spear-wound in his side; 


Every blow and angry frown, 
Sets a sharp thorn in his crown; 
For each deed of Charity, 

A new star therein shall be. 


Christ the Lord comes down to-night; 
Leaves his angels clothed in white, 
Taking up his Cross again 

Walks in haunts of sinful men. 


Do some little deed to-day 

That shall cheer his weary way; 

Say some kind word, breathe a prayer, 
Help him thus that Cross to bear! 


‘* Peace on earth, good-will to men,” 

Angels chant the strain again, 

In the song all souls unite: 

Christ the Lord comes down to-night. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE ANCIENT HEAVENS 
AN ODE. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


YE Ancient Heavens! immortally where dwell 
God’s first imagined souls, brought forth ere sin 
Had wrought the awful hollowness of Hell, 

Or sorrow and disease had spread tr ~gin— 
Where, and of what strange loveline.. may be 
Your seraph-warded realm? What tender spell— 
Tender, yet potent as the might of dawn— 

May pierce your holy veil of mystery, 


And pilot thought to voyage your lambent seas upon? 


What torch shall guide us there?— 
Not this frail sun of ours, 
Whose ineffectual powers 
Nourish but mortal flowers, 
Which mortal fate must share. 
Not tho his turbid light 
Were myriad-fold more bright, 
Could he irradiate the inviolate air 
That disincarnate spirits breathe. 
His seeming life is death, 
His beams are darkness, and his heat is cold. 


Not thus the voyage transcendent may we dare, 


Those Heavens to behold. 
Build we our bark of love and faith, 
And spread our sails 
As wings of innocence, more white than snow, 


Murmurous with onward-wafting fragrant gales 
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So, o’er the doubtful dark 
Of the soul’s unsounded ocean we may go, 
And gain our port at last, and that strange loveliness know. 


Shall we launch our shining prow 
Adown the darkling deeps of space, 
Where star-spirals nebulous glow, 
And above, around, below, 
Moony marvels faintly show, 
Seething comets sweep apace, 
Mystic constellations gather, 
Sweetly tangled in each other, 
While our shadow, as we sail 
Flits athwart the orbit pale 
Of some vast sphere of orbéd gold, 
On soundless axles ceaseless rolled, 
And the furrow of our track 
Plows the spangled zodiac, 
Till, far 
Beyond the furthest lonely outpost star, 
Mark we on the horizon loom 

The mountains’ violet bloom, 

The towers and pinnacles 

And airy citadels 

Of that strange lovely land we fain would know?— 
Not so! 

Space cannot mete 
The spiritual leagues that separate 
The soul from its primeval state: 
The race for peace is never to the fleet; 

Naught in this universe of sense is truly great. 


Nay, but another universe there is 
Not visible, as this, 
Wider than space, tho its immensity 
Between love-meeting lips may compassed be; 
Older than time, 
Yet glowing with immortal prime; 
Whose divine virility 
Breeds from each palpitating hour, eternity; 
Within whose subtle bounds do dwell 
God’s hosts of angels, and His wards in Hell; 
O’er whose expanse no compass guidance lends, 
Yet which all those may traverse, without chart 
Who own a human heart: 
Since ’tis the heart that journeys, and the journey lies 
Not elsewhere than within its principalities. 


Little child, come hither! 
Thou art pure and lowly, 
Innocent and holy— 
Thou canst guide us thither! 
Knowing not, thou knowest: 
Seeing not, thou seest: 
Whatspe’er thou doest, 
Wheresoe’er thou beest, 
In thee abides such sweet, primeval grace— 
Simplicity breathes such perfume from thy face, 
That who within thy trusting eyes doth look, 
May read, as in a book 
The long-lost secret of that Age of Gold, 
Which seer and sage in vain sought to unfold. 
Moreover, He 
Whose words shall never pass away, 
Said, None shall see 
Heaven, save only they 
Whose hearts as little children’s are. 
Who, therefore, hope to find those gates ajar, 
Must be so wise 
As, even like thee, their pride of wisdom to forego, 
For only so 


Shall they those Ancient Heavens’ strange loveliness know, 


And their inviolate mystery surprise. 


A world of innocence, from shore to shore: 

A world whose every roaming echo bore 

Sounds that were sounds of love; and evermore 

Melodious music, borne from grove and stream; 

And low as voices murmuring in a dream, 

A tender resonance around did pour. 

A world where Eden bloomed from pole to pole, 

For there the soul 
Shone through the mortal robes it wore, 
And heaven to earth descended— 
Splendor with splendor interblended. 
The gates impearled 
Of sense wide-open swung in that fair world, 
And through the glorious door 
Man’s seeing eyes things unseen apprehended. 
The veil of Nature was transparent, then, 
To those angelic men, 

And what appeared vanished in what was meant. 
There reigned the spirit of the Eucharist, 
For there the serpent, Self, had never hissed; 

In unguessed dungeons was he pent, 
By the fires frozen of God immanent, 





So dawned the early morning world of yore, 
Before man’s gloomy error, and before 
Began the journey, wondrous, foreordained, 
Which human impotence, sustained 
By Power Divine, and by the Pillar led 
By night, of fire, of cloud by day, 
Must through the wilderness take, and o’er 
The graves of tyrant-evils dead, 
Until the final fetters fall away, 
And Eden, ours again, is ours for evermore. 


Ours once more—yet not the same! 
When that old serpent came, 
The innocence born of ignorance was slain, 
Never to live again. 
But in the age to be 
There shall a loftier innocence be born— 
There shall enkindled be a yet more holy morn. 
For then shall He, 
The Lord our God, no longer bound 
In swaddling clothes, but girt arcund 
With power celestial, bursting from the tomb 
Of stony-hearted selfishness, assume 
The throne eternal, in Heaven and in the earth, 
Of man’s regenerate birth. 
Ah! not in vain 
Has been our long revolt, our sorrow, and our pain; 
Nor yet in vain 
Was Christ our Savior nailed upon the cross. 
His victory was that, which seemed His loss, 
And we, who disobeyed, 
By bitter fruit of disobedience made 
Lifeless, shall out of lifelessness arise 
Dowered with His life, and in His wisdom wise; 
And Hell and Hate shall prove 
The school of Heaven, and the body of Love. 


Fair is the bud—fairer the perfect rose: 
The dawn, whose pearly virgin bosom glows 
With virgin passion for the bridegroom sun, 
Is fair; but ah! thou azure ardor—noon! 
Divine is infancy— 
That crystal cup, a-brim with potency; 
But youth’s consummate flower 
Crowns purity with power. 
Even so, O Ancient Heavens, ye 
Are but the bud, the dawn, the prophecy 
Of unimagined beauty yet to be, 
In our Divine Humanity! 
Tho your strange loveliness we may not know, 
From man’s deep heart a loveliness lovelier yet shall grow 
SaG HARBOR, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS FOR HUMANITY. 


BY FREDERICK DANA HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL.D., 
BISHOP uF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 





THOSE aspects of the coming commemoration of the 
Great Birth-time which are. festive, social and artistic 
are not likely to be lost sight of. Preparations, domestic, 
curious, esthetic and spectacular will be well cared for. 
They harmonize with the tastes, culture and temper of 
the period. In a leading and popular magazine for the 
month many pictorial pages anticipate the jubilant anni- 
versary, and six clever engravings, most of them pre- 
senting the work of modern artists, set before us the 
wondrous and imperishable charm in the face of 

“ that mother mild 
To whom, caressing and caressed, 
Clings the eternal Child,” 
illustrating at the same time the widening and vivid 
Christmas revival that has swept in upon American 
homes and habits within the time of the present genera- 
tion. 

Is this phenomenon a mere thing of fashion? Is it the 
enthusiasm of novelty? Is it only another cropping out, 
through the Puritan crust, of that half-covered Gallican 

element in our national composition which makes. our 
pageants more and more gay, and our large cities Pari- 
sian? May it not be that there is a deeper explanation, 
and that here is another wor!ing of that underlying 
principle which links together the social spirit of the age 
and a clearer recognition of the meaning of the fact of 
tae Incarnation and the true doctrine of the Son of Man? 
It certainly needs no.extraordinary vision to see that the 
present problem of civilization is the social problem; 
i. e., the. peace and relations of man with other men. 
What if there has been for two or three generations a 
manifest tendency to make these mutual relations more 
intimate, vital and effective? if we see not only a 
tmarvelons multiplying of hasian cosbineticna and inter 
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mixture of classes, but a spreading and strengthening 
faith in the unity—or, if that word is preferred, the 
‘* solidarity”—of mankind. And whatif meantime the 
Church is more and more conscious that it was meant to 
be a brotherhood, as is shown by innumerable demon- 
strations? Then, is there not a striking and significant 
mingling together of two vast and powerful streams in 
the movement of men’s thoughts and sympathies, the 
one in the kingdom of the world and the other in the 
kingdom of Christ? And then may it not be that this 
modern efflorescence of Christmas-keeping, with Christ- 
mas rejoicings and greetings and givings and feastings, 
has, somewhere down below the surface, a common origin 
and source with a growing faith in the Incarnation as a 
practical power of regeneration and new life in the heart 
of our rave? 

According to the old idea of the ecclesiastical calendar 
the main doctrine of Christmas preaching was the Trinity. 
No doubt it was preached very much in the old scholas- 
tic, metaphysical and textual way. But there must have 
been a dim perception of the glorious, shining, inspiring 
reality. The most fruitful of texts would have been St. 
Paul’s declaration of Christ as the Second Adam, the 
birth at Bethlehem being the beginning of a new order, 
the advent of a new creative force, the quickening of a 
dead or half-alive humanity, the inauguration of a reign 
of redemption which should not only teach and show 
man what he ought to be and must be in order to be 
saved, but should provide the inward and vital energy 
that would make the new type of character a reality, and 
offer to every individual soul a participation in a state of 
salvation already accomplished. The idea of being lost 
because left outside of a plan of redemption, and being 
lost by refusing to accept and appropriate an inheritance, 
are not the same. 

That each one of us, whatever his lot, is not an iso- 
lated unit, or a creature separated from his kind, because 
Christ was born of Mary to die for him; that in him the 
very life of God enters into humanity itself as a whole, 
and touches every member of whatever class, national- 
ity, color, condition, whatever degree of knowledge or 
attainment or opportunity—so knocking at the inner 
door of every heart—this is enough to gladden a winter 
sky, to send light into the darkest places, to lift up the 
lowest and breathe hope into the worst, to make all the 
world ‘‘merry,” to ‘‘guide our feet into the way of peace.” 
We find the profound meaning in the Virgin Mather’s 
hymn in Zacharias’s prophetic thanksgiving. in the divine 
proclamation in the synagog at Nazareth. A mere secu- 
lar conviviality, a sportive holiday, a frolic, a game, a 
banquet, a dance, do not satisfy us any more, A reverent 
and believing keeper of the vigil and feast of the Lord’s 
Nativity wants more than these, the stillness of the “ si- 
lent night,” the mystery of the starlit heaven, the wor- 
ship with the shepherds, the Bread and Wineof the holy 
supper, the benediction of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, the ceaseless ascription, ‘‘Glory to God, 
good-will to men!” 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM THAT NEVER SETS. 








BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





SOME astronomers conjecture that Alcyone is the cen- 
ter around which the whole sidereal system revolves. 
Whether that be true or not, it is undeniably certain that 
the Star of Bethlehem is the center of this world’s spirit- 
ual astronomy. If that star had never risen on a dark 
and sin-cursed world, oh, how differently its history 
would read! That Christmas night brought Christ. 
With Christ came the gospel of human brotherhood and 
the elevation of woman; with Christ came the highest 
civilization and the purest philanthropy; with Christ 
came Calvary’s atoning sacrifice for sin; with Christ 
came victory over death and the grave; with Christ came 
the ‘‘ exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Innumer- 
able hallelujahs before the throne have taken their pitch 
from the angels’ song over the little village in Judea. 

That star was the only star of guidance to all the innu- 
merable hosts of the redeemed; neither is there salva- 

*fion by any other than by that Jesus whose very 
name signifies ‘‘ Savior.” The very core of that gospel 

‘born at Bethlehem is ‘‘ whosoever believeth on Him shall 
be saved.” The keynote of every pulpit that deserves to 
stand is—‘‘ this is a faithful’aying and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” Every sort of preaching stales except that 
preaching; and no pulpit loses it. power which exalts the 
sin-atoning Lamb. And not only is weak, sinful man 
guided by that star to his only place of pardon, but he 
finds the only unerring guide toa pure, noble and holy 
life. In all our perplexities on moral questions, we have 
but to inquire, What has Christ said on that point? How 
did he act? What would he have me to do? We always 
get our right bearings when we steer by that light. 
Conscience only becomes infallible when it reflects 
Christ’s instructions and Christ’s example. 

The curse and crime of infidelity is that it aims to ex- 
tinguish the star of Bethlehem, and to overthrow the 
lighthouse on Calvary. A band of wreckers who should 
extinguish the great lantern on Fire Island, and then 
hoist a false light elsewhere to decoy New York bound 

vessels to destruction, would be merciful in comparison 





with the skeptics who are striving to destroy man’s faith 
in man’s only Savior. A cultured scholar once told an 
Episcopal bishop that he had read a great number of infi- 
del books and that they might have made him a skeptic, 
but for three considerations. “ First,” he said, “‘Iama 
man; and I am going somewhere. I have read all that 
those books can tell me, and they shed not a solitary ray 
of light on the darkness. They shall not take away my 
only guide, and leave me stone-blind. Secondly, I had a 
mother. I saw her go down into the dark valley where I 
am going, and she leaned upon an unseen arm as calmly 
as a child goes to sleep on the breast of its mother. That 
was not a dream. Thirdly, I have three motherless 
daughters, They have no protector but myself. I would 
rather see them die than leave them in this sinful world 
if you should blot out from it all the teachings of the 
Gospel.” Well might that thoughtful man declare that 
nothing sheds a solitary ray of light upon the darkness of 
this life, and the dread mysteries of the future world, ex- 
cept the revélation of Jesus Christ. 

What a comfortiless world this would be without him! 
We ministers are constantly summoned to the chamber 
of sickness and the bed of death. For one, I am ready to 
say that I would not dare to venture into such a trying 
and responsible situation if I could not carry a Bible, and 
the offer of a Savior and the promise of the divine Com- 
forter with me. That precious fourteenth chapter of the 
book of John is a lamp that I have often held aloft in the 
room of sickness and the house of mourning. Someof us 
know for ourselves what such rooms mean; we have had 
God’s truth pricked into our hearts and memories by 
sharp experiences. To many of my readers this 
dying year has been a year of dying beds and 
darkened homes. In some of your nurseries there may 
be an empty crib; in some of your dwellings there may 
be an empty chair at the Christmas table that makes 
your heart ache. No human consolation is even a rush- 
light. Every attempted comfort that fails to satisfy the 
yearnings of your deepest spiritual nature is a cheat, a 
will-o’-the wisp, a mockery. We want certainty. 
Amid all the mysteries that overhang death and eternity, 
is there any heaven-kindled, infallible and unchangeable 
light that can illuminate the grave and penetrate into the 
unseen world? Yes, thanks be to God, the star of Bethle- 
hem is the star of Bethany’s sorrowing home and rocky 
sepulcher! ‘“‘I am the resurrection and the life.” “TI 
have the keys of death and of Hades.” “I will not leave 
you comfortless.” ‘‘I go to prepare a place for you and 
will receive you unto myself.” Theseare the sweet con- 
solations that float, with celestial melody, into our 
houses of sorrow. And our faith, recognizing a truly 
divine voice, answers back again, 

** My Jesus, as Thou wilt! 
Tho seen through many a tear 
Let not my star of hope 
Grow Gim, or disappear; 
Through sorrow or through joy, 
Conduct me as Thine own; 


And help me still to say, 
My Lord, Thy will be done!” 


This old sobbing world of ours is one year older than 
it was when the last Christmas carol was chanted. It 
has had another twelvemonth of experiments and of ex- 
perience—of advancement on many lines of human re- 
search and acquisition. But it has not outgrown Jesus 
Christ. For him it has discovered no substitute. The 
star of Bethlehem is the only star that never sets. Jesus 
Christ alone can satisfy all human necessities and the 
loftiest of human aspirations. Christianity is the only 
universal religion, the only one adapted to all ages of 
life, to all human conditions, to all races and all nation - 
alities. Other lights have arisen, waned and vanished 
forever. The Greek mythology is as utterly shattered to 
ruin as its own splendid Parthenon. The chief religions 
of Asia, Brahmanical, Buddhist or Moslem, are all 
limited and local; they are all moribund; while they 
make no inroads on Christianity, the religion of Bethle- 
hem and Calvary makes constant inroads upon them. 
The systems of error which Paul and Peter fought have 
vanished out of sight, and the whole East is catching 
glimpses of the star that first dawned over Judea’s sky. 
In spiritual dynamics blood tells; and God has intrusted 
his Gospel of salvation to the most powerful races on the 
globe. 

To the brightness of Bethlehem’s star, all the nations 
of the earth shall yet be attracted, The rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world must prepare“to abdicate for Jesus 
Christ. He who bore this wOfld’s cross will by and by 
wear its crown; and this nineteenth century, shod with 
the sandals of Foreign Missions, is one of the forerunners 
of the King. Every system of error, every delusion of 
skepticism, shall yet pale and vanish out of sight before 
the Gospel of atoning love which restores fallen man to a 
forgiving God. The songs which filled that first Christ- 
mas night shall yet be heard, with richer harmonies, 
over a whole ransomed world. The skeptics who stub- 
bornly shut their eyes to the light in this life will be 
compelled to witness the blazing splendors of Him who 
sitteth upon his throne and receives the homage of the 
myriads whom he has brought home to glory! This 
world’s six days of turmoil and toil and travail shall end 
in a Sabbath of eternal rest and praise. Even so come, 
Lord Jesus! Come quickly! 


BROOKLYN, N. Y, 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


ACCORDING to the song which has gone into an incon- 
trovertible proverb, Christmas comes butonce a year; 
but it is not a true proverb in all its bearings. Surely 
there is no esthetic Christmas ever any more, not even 
once a year. Correggio’s “Santa Notte” is dry, and hangs 
like a star on a wall, to be looked at with tears; and 
Handel’s trumpets with their piercing cry of ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful! Counselor!” are to be heard in the halls of cities; 
but these things are ‘old, and nothing like them has 
sprung from the too intelligent existing world, no such 
pure color, no such grand tone, has as yet been born in 
what the sweet ironic voice of Ruskin calls our “ prom- 
ised Canaan, rich in beatitudes of iron, steam and fire.” 
And the thousand little graces of Yule, the masques, the 
pipers, the pious vigils, the pretty, endearing supersti-. 
tions, the wassail with 

“ Joly goode ale and olde,” 
these are gone too. What we keep are the holly, and 
the log to burn, and carols in churches, and these are not 
universal; they are merely the cherished ‘“‘ properties” of 
such as can appreciate their artistic value. The holly 
and mistletoe no longer glisten where thousands must 
pass by; the oak-bole splutters not in generous halls, 
warming all that enter; the choristers are not common as 
crickets in the wintry ways, filling every lane and field 
with their silver voices. Charming enough were the 
antique customs of England; but they were local and 
temporal, and naturally they had to die. It is not their 


, loss which makes us whimper now; it is, rather, the con- 


templation of the low-bred conditions on which we are 
content to revive the day which the Puritans stamped 
out in these colonies. After our statistical and melancholy 
fashion, we do proceed annually to loosen the freshets of 
human kindness and retain the sense that whatever glad- 
ness we gather from “ the tidings of great joy” should be 
shared freely with the great world of ignorance and 
poverty without. But our rites, for the most part, are 
private and unheroic; we give up to party what was 
meant for mankind, filling stockings for the lovely satur- 
nalia of children, and setting up the two sole fetiches 
of our curiously sophisticated holiday: Tree and Turkey. 
Associations not undelightful cling to both; but they 
are not spiritual, and they do not inspire bards nor 
angels. There are even choirmasters who, in the spirit 
of archeology and enterprise, send forth young waits to 
sing old music ; incidentally, to gather pennies and to 
break the hearts of people who are stragglers from the 
fifteenth century. What have we to do with carols? 
Why should we patronize them? What in our deliberate 
lives is germane to those dear, queer little words of the 
Scripture narrative, refracted and misapplied, and the 
melodies fantastically simple as any faun’s pipe of the 
pagan world? To hear the real and ancient carols trolled 
once again out-of-doors, in the starlight and the snow, 
can be nothing but a pain. Despite Miss Rossetti, de- 
spite Mr. William Morris and Mr. Swinburne, the night 
of the éarol is over; believing and adoring are, like mak- 
ing merry, lost arts; and now no more, since bed is sv 
comfortable, and the journey so long, 
“To see their Shepherd the poor shepherds press, 
To see their King the kingly sophies come.” 

Our dear forefathers (ere yet, as Gray says in a serious 

and rather startling line, 
“ Gospel-light first dawned from Boleyn’s eyes”), 

were full of worship, albeit they had loose ideas of suf- 
frage and the postal system. Much they said and did is 
peculiar and diverting to us, who, in our own turn, shall 
supply some harmless 'snghter to posterity. In the sa- 
cred rounds and glees which figure in Mr. Bullen’s inval- 
uable collection, the very touching and the ludicrous lie 
close to one another. One can catch at the evidence of 
sectarian battle in the stanzas canceled or added, as some 
old Christmas song descends from generation to genera- 
tion, No foot-note ever is needed to the quaint category 


.of ‘‘ Joys Seven,” when we learn, in the pauses of the 


chorus, how 
“ The next good joy our Mary had 
It was the joy of five, 
To see her own Son Jesus 
To raise the dead alive.” 


“ The next good joy our Mary had 
It was the joy of six, 
To see her own Son Jesus 
To wear the crucifix!” 
And when we have already been instructed, in a former 
verse, surely of King James’s later time, how 
“ The next good joy our Mary had 
It was the joy of four, 
To see her own Son Jesus 
To read the Bible o’er!” 

It is clear that when such differences arose concerning 
the details of popular lyrics, the differences were more 
likely to survive than the lyrics themselves; so that with 
Herrick’s sweet Grecian offerings of silks and posies to 
the 


And how 


= pretty Baby born here 

With superbundant scorn here,” 
the innocent and outspoken race of carols may be said to 
have passed finally away. The Christmas of the Restor- 
ation was already profaned; the Christmas of to-day is 
an agreeable and decorous occasion, not, alas, necessarily 
Christian, frequently not jolly, certainly not picturesque. 
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But, long before books were printed, it was the joy- 
time of the year, when shouts of ‘‘ Nowell!” ran from 
coast to coast as the midnight chimes ceased, and a thou- 
sand anonymous poets and musicians, in some unaccount- 
able lavish way, sprouted up in every parish, and 
rivaled the larks of a May morning. So wonderful and 
good did Christmas seem, that maids danced, and youths 
had hot games on the village common, and the King re- 
leased prisoners, and swords clashed pleasantly, and 
bearded throats roared applause at the miracle-plays, 
while some diligent monk made his memorandum behind 
the scenes, of costs for ‘‘beere to Saint George, and 
mending of the Dragon his tayle.” The churches were 
full all through the octave, with Chaucer’s ‘* merry organ 
at the mass” doing its best, and patrician and plebeian 
singing heartily together for a share in the abiding bless- 
ing out of the East: 

“I forsake thee, King Herod, 
And thy workés all, 


There is a child in Bethlehem born. 
Is better than we all. 


“ What aileth thee, Stephen, 
What is thee befall, 
Lacketh thee either meat or drink 
In King Herod's hall? 


“ Lacketh me neither meat nor drink, 
In King Herod's hall; 
There is a child in Bethlehem born 
Is better than we all!” 
Or, past evenfall, the minstrels, laid down their cakes 
and ale and stood in the middle of the hall, ringed in 
with ladies and wide-eyed, snooded children, the snow 
blinding the great windows above them, to repeat ‘‘ Mar- 
vel not, Joseph,” or ‘* This endris night,” the most beau- 
tiful, wild lullaby they knew. They called back the 
misery, the loneliness, the obscurity in which the Prince 
of Peace was born, and the feasting stopped and hid 
itself for the little while they sang. 
“ My sweet bird, 
Thus it is betide, 
Tho thou be king veray! 
But nevertheless 
I will not cease 
To sing By-by-lullay,” 
or the more triumphant harmonies of another loving and 
somewhat more modern verse: 
“ Within His crib is surest ward, 
This little babe will be thy guard; 
If thou wilt foil thy foes with joy, 
Then flit not from this heavenly Boy!” 
‘‘Foil thy foes with joy!’ That was the beginning 
and end of the Christmas of departed centuries. Blue 
devils were to be kept out by piety, unlimited hospitality, 
and prodigious eating and drinking. The first and last 
of these safeguards, in our degenerate days, prove some- 
times the very gates whereby the blue devils come in. 
Mighty men were they of old, when it came to fighting, 
and equally when it came to praising God, or to demol- 
ishing the boar’s head and the the tun of canary. To 
read the list of viands once served at a Christmas board 
to the Fellows of an Oxford College, or to remember how 
accommodations for seven hundred extra mouths were to 
be had in almost any monastery-kitchen at this season, is 
to suffer a shock of decent astonishment. The comforts 
of the stomach were looked upon as an integral feature 
of the religious celebration, and he was no true-baptized 
wight who would hold up before Twelfth-Night. 
Advent was over, and Lent was coming; and a match 
was to be played meanwhile with the sturgeon, the 
roast and the pudding, and with whatever the huge 
foaming pitchers held in their caverns. 
“The poorest of all now do merrily call 
When at a fit place they can stay, 
For a song or a tale, and a cup of good ale 
To drive the cold winter away.” 

The carols, which had not learned to be hypocritical,ex- 
pressed, with great alacrity,this universal satisfaction with 
meat and drink. Nobody thought it at all irreverent to 
couple the most sacred truths of redemption with a broad 
hint to the stocked pantry of the host. An illiberal house- 
holder, an unskillful cook, a timorous digestion, seem 
never to have been heard of in merry England. Jonson 
and Giles Fletcher, Wither and Herrick, the last poets to 
make Yuletide memorable in the ancestral ballad-like 
style, bequeathed their full-toned measures to men who 
began already to disturb the perfect balance between a 
good conscience and a good stomach. Little by little the 
word feast lost its halo ot religious meaning, and got to 
mean a bodily orgy. People of the Georgian reigns could 
still cut a magnificent figure at table, but 

“ A mayde hath borne a chylde fulle yong,” 
was something incidental, and dissevered entirely, in the 
mind of the country squire, from that more immediate 
gift of Heaven, his too ample dinner. 

Weare refined and enlightened citizens of the better 
England, but it is pretty nearly as bad with us. If little 
boys happen to be stationed around the street-corner 
warbling ‘‘ Remember, O thou Man!” to the dark and 
frosty air, what does it make most of us remember? 
Perhaps, that carols are really very quaint, that it is a 
romantic thing to hear them! Nothing more than that. 
They are voices crying in a foolish tongue, much too 
affectionate, much too confident and crude for the 
Christmas of ‘ the higher criticism;” and of ‘Turkey and 
Tree. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





HOME READINGS OF THE BIBLE. 


BY JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 
MINISTER OF THE CITY TEMPLE, LONDON 


Ir I were called upon to advise as to Bible reading at 
home, my counsel would run thus: 

First: Read the Bible from the end to the beginning. 
Read from Christ to Moses. If we were reading for 
merely literary purposes, we should reverse the process. 
Fill the mind thoroughly with the spirit of Christ—‘“‘ let 
the word of Christ dwell in you richly”—then go back 
with all Christ's light to help you through the twilight 
and occasional darkness of the earlier reading. By 
neglecting this process many have lost what little faith 
they had. 

Second: Read the Bible from the beginning to the end. 
You now have the light in hand. You know to what is- 
sue all is tending. Youcan mark the evolution phase 
by phase. You feel as if present at the raising of the sun. 
I believe in the organic unity of the Book. Without 
being superstitious, I often feelas ifthe organizers 
of the sacred canon had been actually inspired. Many 
people ask me if I can recommend a good book in defense 
of the Bible, and I always answer in the affirmative. That 
book is the Bible itsclf. Its self-defense is its best defense 

Third: Always distinguish between the essential and 
the accidental. Why was the Bible written? It was 
written to bring men to God. Keep that one purpose in 
view, ard you can never go far wrong. The Bible, in its 
supreme purpose, has simply nothing to do with science, 
history, wars, or chronology. All these it may or may 
not make use of as framework; its purpose, lofty and 
holy, is to reveal the relation of the loving God to the in- 
dividual man and the total race. That relation you can 
find, if you are really intent on the sacred pursuit. 

Fourth: For some time it may be profitable to read al- 

most exclusively the portions of the Bible which you can 
turn toimmediate account. Critical matters must be left 
to critics. Itis soin science. A man does not neces- 
sarily know his own physiology, yet he eats and drinks 
and in various ways cultivates his strengh. Do you the 
same with the Bible. Leave scholarly questions to 
scholary minds, and remember that God requires from 
you todo justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
himself. It will be easy to find enough in the Bible for 
the soul to live upon, if the soul really wants to lives. 
- Fifth: Fia upon certain great principles or doctrines, 
and then let texts fall into their own places. Never seek 
for mere texts. They have played a mischievous part in 
Christian teaching. Get into the very spirit of the Bible, 
and not into any one of its detached portions. Thus, 
settle in your inmost soul the conviction that Gop Is LOVE. 
If any text seems to contradict this, the text must stand 
aside for further consideration. So with other cardinal doc- 
trins: God is righteous; Jesus Christ died, the just for the 
unjust; Jesus rose from the dead.. Never mind the con- 
flicting theories about these doctrines—one man explains 
in this way andanother in that way; you must steadily 
remember that we are saved by the fact and not by the 
explanation. ‘God is Love ” is the whole Bible in three 
syllables. F 

Sixth: Do not read the Bible as a critic, but as an ear- 
nest and open-minded inquirer. Iam speaking of home 
reading, and especially of reading for spiritual purposes. 
You want to know what God the Lord will say, and say 
especially to your heart and soul, as distinguished from 
what may be called your speculative faculties. Before 
reading you shéuld pray. You should say: ‘‘ Lord, open 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy 
law”; and again: ‘‘ Open mine understanding, that I may 
understand the Scriptures.” The Holy Spirit alone can 
lead you into all truth. The Father will give that 
Blessed Paraclete to all who ask in penitent and humble 
faith. ‘‘ Ask and receive, that your joy may be full.” 
Hush all other voices, and listen to the still small voice 
of the Spirit eternal and condescending. 

When we have profitable Bible reading at home, what 
preaching we shall have! What listening ! What obedi- 
ence! Until we have such reading we shall have debate, 
vanity, and uncharitableness. O Spirit of the living God, 
descend upon our families and exalt Thy Book to the 
position of sovereignty which is its due ! 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


REVERENCE IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES M.A. 


No subject is more worthy of the most careful and re- 
ligious attention than this. There can be no doubt that 
both the Roman Catholic Church and the Anglican 
Church owe a great deal to their careful cultivation of the 
sentiment of reverence in public worship. On the other 
hand, it is certain that thousands of cultured, refined and 
devout young people have been fatally alienated from 
other Churches by the apparent irreverence of their wor- 
ship. I hasten to assert the conviction that the irrever- 
ence is apparent, and not real. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that men are necessarily very much influenced 
by appearances. Itis a great mistake to attach slight 
importance to the outward and visible side of some 
inward and spiritual reality. That indeed is one of the 
easily besetting mistakes of a democratic era, The ex- 
perience of immemorial ages teaches that the outward 
forms, both of courtesy and reverence, cannot be slighted 
without enfeebling the sentiment which they symbolize. 

















Two causes combine to produce the disparagement of 
ceremony. First of all, revulsion from the grossly super- 
stitious formalism of the medieval ages; and it must be 
acknowledged at once that the outward forms of reverence 
may be most diligently observed in the almost total ab- 
sence of the reality. I well remember a striking illustra- 
tion of this in my own experience. One beautiful Sun- 
day morning I happened to be at Zermatt, under the 
shadow of the mighty Matterhorn. Passing a Roman 
Catholic chapel at the hour of service, I went into the 
vestibule and mingled with the worshipers. My atten- 
tion was particularly arrested by an extremely handsome 
Tyrolese guide, in the picturesque dress of his native dis- 
trict. At the elevation of the host, not satisfied with imi- 
tating the reverence of his fellow-worshipers, he positive- 
ly prostrated himself on the stone floor. Throughout the 
whole of that service his attention and his apparent rev- 
erence were conspicuous and greatly impressed me. 
When the service was over, I happened to walk out of the 
church immediately behind him. To my horror, he had 
scarcely crossed the threshold of thesanctuary in which 
he had been apparently so reverent, before he began to 
swear in the most blasphemous manner, and to use 
grossly obscene language. There could be no more over 
wheiming evidence of the fact that all the forms of out- 
side reverence may be most scrupulously observed, and 
at the same time be absolutely meaningless. But this 
does not in the least imply that we ought to neglect them 
altogether, or be indifferent to them. They satisfy a 
profound religious instinct of the human heart, and 
they greatly promote worship. 

The evil of irreverence is aggravated, in the second 
place; by the fact that we have entered upon a demo- 
cratic era, which, in its detestation of shams and wind- 
bags, is in danger of going too far. Our danger is not 
superstition, but flippancy; and there is very little fear 
indeed of our attaching undue importance to the out- 
ward forms of reverence. I feel very stongly that if we 
are to hold our own against the subtle encroachments of 
sacerdotalism we must not allow any one to imagine that 
we are less reverent than those who put human dignita- 
ries in places which we reserve for Christ alone. 

How shocking it is to loll about in our pews when we 
profess to be praying to God, and when, no doubt in 
many instances, we are praying! How desirable it is 
that every one should be punctually in his place at the 
commencement of public worship, and that the singing, 
the reading of the Word of God, the announcing of the 
notices, the making of the collections, and everthing else, 
should be done decently and in order. It is as easy to 
attend to all the details of public worship as to. neglect 
them; and if any are tempted to say that these are tri- 
fling matters, they might be reminded, in the language 
of a great sculptor, that ‘‘ trifles makes perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle.” 

I would not by any means suggest that services should 
ever be so absolutely liturgical as that of the Church of 
England, which leaves scarcely any scope whatever for 
extempore prayer or those spontaneous outbursts of de- 
votion which are almost essential to the highest experi- 
ences of the Christian life. But, on the other hand, the 
use of a liturgy, say at the Sunday morning service, has 
a most refining and ennobling influence upon public 
worship. 

Whether our public services are liturgical or not, we 
have equal occasion to remember that the only worship 
which God accepts is the worship of those who worship 
him “in spirit and in truth”; that is to say, those whose 
expressions of devotion correspond with the real senti- 
ments of their hearts, and whose lives outside the sanctu- 
ary are in harmony with their professions inside. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE CENSUS AS SHE WAS TOOK. 


BY DORA RICHARDS MILLER, 
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THOSE who may have done me the honor to reaa 
‘“‘Strange True Stories of Louisiana,” cannot have for- 
gotten the simple, vivid, intensely romantic and real 
‘*¢ Diary of a Union Woman in the Siege ef Vicksburg.” 
Its author and, in every sense, heroine—for it was pure 
and absolute fact, inevery line, and I was only its editor 
—was Mrs. Dora Richards Miller, of New Orleans. 

The following recital from the same pen, altho it, too, 
has suffered some editing at my hand, is as simply and 
solely fact and experience as was the War Diary. 

This I take pains to say because, while the pathos of 
fiction is, or surely ought to be, the very same as the 
pathos of fact, the humor of fact and the humor of fic- 
tion are by no means always one thing. Things may be 
totally incredible and yet very funny; very funny things 
are apt to tax our credulity; and often the very best fun 
of a thing depends on our confidence that it is pure fact. 

G. W. CaBLe. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass., November 30th, 1291. 

THE CENSUS AS SHE WAS TOOK, 

My work is done. Ido not comeback here to-morrow. 
Instead, I shall be free to prepare for my journey back 
to New Orleans. ‘‘ Here” means Washington City; the 


Census Bureau; the Department of Farms, Homes and 
Mortgages; near the top of this nine-story building, 
where the corps of readers sit conning the insistent, re- 
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luctant, or plaintive words of thousands of men and 
women, who tell in brief, tense, ill-written phrases the 
stories of their lives, till a dull murmur as of their count- 
less voices seems to fill the readers’ ears. 

Good-by, now, to that murmur, with its varied accents 
of rude wit, deepest pathos, indignation or genial hu- 
mor. Every one knows the official method that had 
waked this swarm of voices from afar, the sending to 
every holder of a house or farm reported by a census 
enumerator as being mortgaged,a circular asking informa- 
tion as to the market value of the land and crops, amount 
of mortgage held on them, rate of interest, etc., and ob- 
ject of the loan. It was this last question that stung! It 
seemed to so many to stab down into the individual's 
private affairs. No matter that the circular carefully as- 
sured each recipient that neither names nor identity 
with any facts would be revealed. No matter that it 
urged him or her to realize the importance and interest 
attaching toa correct understanding of the conditions of 
the people of the United States in these matters, and to 
answer accurately; the answers were as various in vigor 
and spirit as the vagaries of individual character 
could make them. - 

Good-by to all of them and to the great windows where, 
as we sat reading them, we had but to lift the eye to be- 
hold a landscape hardly to be equaled anywhere. They 
faced the Potomac, winding, a silver-gray belt, between 
the Virginia hills crowned with the mellow walls of Ar- 
lington and the nearer spires and domes of Washington. 
The great obelisk grew over it slender asa lily about to 
bloom and seeming to touch the structures of a cloud- 
city above it. From base to half its hight soft folds of 
white and purple vapor coiled about it, transpierced by 
ever-changing lights. 

Into the restful freshness and silence of this outspread 
scene the grumbling or mocking voices appeared to bring 
the dust of fields, and slush of roads where man and 
beast were hopelessly working for wealth which the men 
declared was to enrich only the alien and the idler— 
‘*plutocrat” was their favorite word—while it impover- 
erished the producer. One strong impression produced 
on the reader was of a general, widespread, querulous 
unrest; a portentous accent such as comes at times from 
the great spaces of Nature when elemental forces are 
preparing achange. Another that almost took the form 
of a conviction was that in the years 1890 and ’91 the farm- 
ers of the United States were the most unhappy and dis- 
contented people on this planet, living, as they thought, 
under a land system which made them the slaves of spec- 
ulators, 

** Why is he rich while I am poor?” was the perpetual 
question, not easily ans vered from a distance. The cry 
of the wide West and her struggling children, their off- 
spring growing up in ignorance and privation, the groan 
of intolerable burdens, the wail of penury, thé moans of 
aged weariness, tales of disease, death, despoilment, be- 
trayal, robbery—all these were poured into the ear of 
Uncle Sam, often with singular and touching confidence 
that his vast, myterieus power could cure them all and 
make the waste places beautiful with grain and fruit. 
‘It is high time,” wrote one respondent, ‘‘ that a pater- 
nal government, rich and powerful as ours, should stretch 
out the hand of help to lift the burdens and take some 
interest in the troubles of its people. I hope this shows 
it is going to help us.” It was plain that into many 
homes where the hard fight with narrow conditions was 
perpetual, the circular had seemed to the inmates a light 
of hope: a voice of help out of the cloud. From the 
highways and byways of life they reached out even for 
bare sympathy—which unburdens the heart and helps 
one to help himself. 

Occasionally one clear note of pastoral content struck 
across the wail of discontent and told of rural plenty and 
beauty. Strong middle-age told with buoyant pride of 
the hard fight to overcome disaster; or, brave young men 
and maidens, of how they had worked to keep families 
together. These and the occasional joker kept the gloom 
from becoming unbearable. Here and there above the 
crepitant sound of paper constantly turned, a soft, sud- 
den laugh, or eyes dancing with mirth over some quaint 
turn or sardonic quip written on the sheets before them, 
hrought needed relief to tired minds. 

This far cry varied by States. New York and Illinois 
oftenest sounded the note of prosperity. The voice of 
Kansas ran the whole gamut of misery and rose into a 
tempest of agony. 

‘Oh, don’t bring any more Kansas schedules to this 
table for a while; I’m heart-sick. Rest us on New York 
of Illinois.” 

The slaves of Aladdin’s Lamp could not have fulfilled 
all the requests made in these papers. Books on the 
horse and hog, all the volumes of the Census, seeds of 
every kind, and loans of all sizes were some of the 
wants, One fellow, however, after telling good- 
naturedly of crop-failures that had left him nothing but 
a few lean hogs, had no request to make except that 
Superintendent Porter and President Harrison would 
come and visit him in his bachelor’s hall. They would 
have a good time, he assured them. 

Many addresses and signatures were unique: ‘“‘ Gen- 
tleman, Sur,” was common. ‘Good-by; God bless 
you,” was frequent, as also was, ‘‘ My respects to all we 
have a fine country.” The names of diseases were often 
insolvable puzzles, which the writers took as great pride 





in as in the diseases themselves. One man telling his 
incurable ailment added: ‘‘I hope you will give some 
thought to this.”—‘‘ Dear Gentleman Sur, I hope you 
will excuse all mistakes this is axually the best eye now 
how.” . The chief of the Department says he has lost all 
power to spell correctly, The word census itself was the 
worst treated; “‘ senses,” it was generally misspelled. 
One who “didn’t think the gov’t had a right to take a 
man’s senses any day in the week, Sabbath or Sunday,” 
refused all information. Another wrote to Superintend- 
ent Porter to ask the post-office address of ‘‘ Mr. Census.” 
Many inclosed bank notes for the necessary expense of 
‘‘ taking their senses.” 

Surely there could not be a class of men more cordially 
hated than the Census enumerators. Every mistake 
was blamed on them and none forgiven. No theory is 
sufficient to explain the reproaches poured out upon 
** your fool enumerators.” The question why the loan 
was made, I say, got the bitterest sneers. Here are 
some replies to it: 

1, ‘** Why did I make this loan? To get money to go 
to the wonderful West in search of Fritter-bearing trees 
and Honey-ponds.” 

2. **I made this loan because my wife and daughters 
wanted the money so they could live in idleness and put 
on style.” 

3. ‘I will tell you Mr. why I made this loan, because I 
was drowned out by watter ruined by hog colery. Many 
other things to numerous to mention and then paid $500 for 
a Kentucky Jack which immejiately lay down and died.” 

4, **My loan is paid since you sent this circular but 
I'll tell you what I made it for, to buy a devil of a mule 
and I worked him like Sheol but together we cleared the 
place. Call and see us when you come this way.” 

5. ‘“‘Osir! I didn’t think it was any harm to get this 
money of the old Dr. I am poor and old and weakly 
and have five children.” 

6. ‘I made this loan because I didn’t have any more 
sense,” was all one man had to say. 

7. **I got this loan to move on, the farmer has to move 
on periodically to some other place where the speculators 
are already ahead of him.” 

8. ‘* I made this loan to put in my crop, but now as it 
seems the Government is coming to our assistance I want 
it to loan me money at 2 pr. ct.” 

9. The only response of one man to the entire circular 
was, ‘‘Mr. Porter—times is very hard here please send 
me some garden seeds. Hoping to hear from you 
soon” — 

10. ‘* I got this because we wanted an earthly home— 
we have a heavenly home because we give one-tenth an- 
nually of all we make to the Lord.” 

11. ‘‘I have answered all your questions, Mr. Supt. 
of Census, and now I will tell you that I have a 
loving wife and a sweet baby, but don’t thank you for 
sending a one-horse teacher here to take the Census.” 

Whether men boasted their prosperity or lamented 
their bad fortune, all testified to a profound discontent 
among the farming class throughout the whole country. 
The farmers who had prospered attributed their success 
to collateral sources of income. One held an office, an- 
other drew a foreign annuity, a third was pensioned, 
others hauled wood, kept store, taught school; so on. 
Many believed that any slight intervention of smallest 
aid would enable them to gain a firm foothold, a new 
start, and, probably, success. 

Some women’s stories were most pitiful. One old lady 
sent with her replies a separate letter, beseeching the 
Census people not to betray to her husband what she had 
written in the circular, as he had said he would kill her 
if she did not return it unanswered. She begged that a 
collection be taken up for her, as she expected to be 
turned out-of-doors. A widow, evidently of refined nat- 
ure, and to whom the circular had been, it was plain, a 
great emotional shock, asked how the office had discov- 
ered the state of her affairs, which she had kept a pro- 
found secret from her nearest neighbors. A brdken- 
hearted mother told how she had made the loan to save a 
son and get a divorce from a brutal husband. Such stories 
had their offsets; a man drew his wife’s terrible character 
as with a pen of fire. He had made the loan to give her 
money to go away with, considering that more manly 
than to get a divorce. 

Over against such it was cheering to read the note of a 
modest colored farmer, telling with concealed pride that 
he is ahead of his white neighbors, and thinks all who 
work and save can improve—which is undoubtedly very 
probable. Or this, from a white woman-farmer: 

“If men would work more and grumble less they could 
lift their mortgages, any one can have a home in this grand 
free land. Long life to the present administration, may 
the next be as good, and I hope it will sift all these matters 
to the beginning.”’ 


But nobody has ever proved his good sense by saying 
that all women are alike. Here is how another woman 
felt: 

“You have sent me your ridiculous circulars until I am 
very tired of it. If you send another I shall appeal to Pres- 
ident Harrison for protection, and if that does not make 
you stop—I shall come to Washington myself armed with a 
club.” 

Would it not, or would it, have been well to put in 
correspondence with so superb a spirit the young man 
who wrote: 





“My parents are dead, my land is worth about $500 with 
a house on it, Ihave three horses, one cow, three hogs, and 
am thirty-two, and most anxious to marry. If any of you 
Census people can put me on the right track how to do so 
I shall be deeply obliged.” 

The finest specimen of sarcasm—but I save that for the 
end, which is near. In earlier years I little thought to 
learn so much of ‘‘ the Census as she is took.” Yet even 
then my experiences with it were droll. I was on the out- 
sidethen; at home. In 1870, I gave my age correctly to 


. the enumerator. In 1880, when he called, I was out, and 


the colored cook gave the items. She gave, for me, the 
same age I had given in 1870. 

** How did you know my age so well, Pauline?” 

**La, ma’am, cayn’t I tell yo’ looks? My ole madam’s 
darter Susan is jis thirty-eight, and shoh, anybody kin see 
you’s full ten years mo’ younger.” 

In 1890 the cook’s name was Lucinda, she was a pure 
black. When the enumerator called I was again out, 
but the newspapers had printed his questions, and I had 
written my answers to them, feeling it was not Christian 
courtesy to compel two visits under a June sun in New 
Orleans. , 

** Now, Lucinda, if he comes give him this paper, and 
do not answer any questions except about yourself.” 

** Yes’m, ub co’se not.” 

On my return Lucinda met me with a face of gloomy 
suspicion. 

‘‘There’s been a man here says yo’ better stay home 
to see him else yo’ll be arrested.” 

As she spoke the bell rang and she admitted a courtly 
gentleman, with flowing beard and distinguished man- 
mers. Under his arm he carried a large, flat book. I 
asked him: 

‘** Did you leave a message that I was to be arrested?” 

‘*No, madam; your servant was very rude, and would 
neither admit me nor tell me when you would be back. 
I told her she could be arrested if she persisted in such 
conduct, Please call her first.” She came. 

‘* Were you ever in jail, Lucinda?” 

‘* Yes, I was ’rested onc’t.” 

‘*On what charge?” 

‘‘ She slapped me, and I slapped her back, ub co’se!” 

** Do you speak English?” 

**No, suh.” ° 

‘Why, girl, what are you speaking now?” 

**T dunno; ’Merican, I s’pose.” 

‘* What color are you?” 

‘I’m brown, suh.” 

‘*You’re black, Lucinda; there’s no brown in law; 
you're to be either black or white.” 

‘* Well, I calls myself brown.” [Exit Lucinda.] 

It was my turn, I had never been sent to jail, was not 
enduring the pangs of disease either in my own person or 
vicariously in my household, and had nothing unpleasant 
to tell or conceal, but gave all proper information in my 
power, and a glass of ice-water. He went away, deli- 
cately intimating that I was something very pleasant— 
an ‘ oasis,” I think; and I closed the door with-no pre- 
vision that I was soon to see the Census work from a 
more central point of view. 

That is all—ah!—except the answer I have saved as a 
parting salute. But before that, just a word as to signa- 
tures. Some of the clerks declared that many of these 
must have been invented for the occasion; but this was 
hardly possible, for the envelops reached the indi- 
viduals. 

These were Spyglass, and Goggle, Toothachere, Moss- 
holder, Weatherwax, and Clinkingbeard; Shinpaw, Go- 
forth and Praisewater. Bratt and Demon were quite 
common, which, it is comforting to know, was not the 
case with the one that, it seems to me, for the real name 
of a real person, surpassed all others in queerness. How 
would you like to be Mr.—or to become Mrs.—Demoniac 
Piano? 

But now the parting salute, which is only a firecracker, 
after all. 


“Sir, Ihave answered your insulting questions to the 
best of my understanding. I am married—we have had 
twelve children—am seventy years old—my wife is pretty 
good-looking for an old lady. We have two beds in our 
bedroom—go to bed at nine at night, and get up at five 
in the morning. We have coffee at our morning meal. 
We grow] a little at each other, but never fight. My wife 
snores when she sleeps. I have not been able to know 
whether I snore. My pipe costs $a year. I never 
swear except when I get new questions from the Census to 
answer. Hope I shall not live to see another Census, as it 
would cause my death!” 


My work is done. I am going home. The Census— 
my part of it—is *‘ took.” 
SS 


Dr. JOWETT is agreed to be one of the worst patients 
on reeord. Before his illness he was engaged in revising 
the proofs of a new edition of his translation of Plato’s 
works, and no doctor could prevail on him to set this task 
aside. Throughout the day he would have the proofs read 
to him by his housekeeper, interpolating notes and correc- 
tions, until the doctors prevailed on him to have a separate 
staff for his literary and bodily wants. The keenness of his 
desire to leaveno ragged ends in his life is shown by the 
fact that if he woke in the middle of the night he would call 
for the books and resume his work. It is some consolation 
to know from all this that, however the body may havesuf- 
fared, no weakness has impaired one of the keenest minds 
still among us. 
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LONGFELLOW AND LOWELL. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. s 


It would not be unfair to state of Lowell that he was a 
poet who in a way created himself. Matthew Arnold’s 
verses apply almost marvelously well to this particular 
brilliant personality which has just left us: 

“ For two desires toss about 
The poet’s feverish bleod; 
One draws him to the world without, 
And one to solitude.” 
One desire drew Lowell for years to the solitude of his 
Cambridge library, and yet in many social ways his sym- 
pathies with mankind were a constant force that drew 
him to the ** world without.” Never rich, he was always 
far from being poor. His Muse had no reason for coy 
approaches; whenever she happened in upon him he al- 
ways had, so to speak, a cheerful blaze ready for her, and 
a hearth-rug that yielded cosily to her classic sandal. 
His abundant leisure made him the scholar that 
he undoubtedly was; for whatever peculiar mental 
force of growth may be~ needed to turn a 
man into a_ scholar, leisure is surely the soil 
from which it springs. The sharp goad of ambi- 
tion, of rivalry, may sting us into success as politicians 
or financiers; but scholarship is an affair of slow proced- 
ure and exquisite pertinacity. It never nicely co-exists 
with cogitations on the subject of where to-day’s dinner 
or to-morrow’s breakfast may be procured; and certainly 
in Mr. Lowell’s case it was’ met by no harsher impedi- 
ments than the repose one gets from a competent income 
and some well-stocked book-shelves. Lowell knew all 
English literature, from Chaucer to Tennyson, and hence 
his prose critical work, tho not seldom faulty despite its 
cogency, was in many cases of lasting worth. But it is 
not as a critic that the world will choose to consider him, 
since he excelled as a poet, and must chiefly be remem- 
bered in that part. Just how much he would have ex- 
celled there, if it had not been for his extraordinary self- 
culture, can of course never be determined. But one 
fact remains irrefutable in respect to his poetic work; 
tho often masterly, it is very often quite unspontaneous. 
He was for many years compared with his friend, Long- 
fellow, and repeatedly to the detriment of the latter. 
But Lowell was far too wise not to have felt that any 
special tribute of homage which might result to him 
from such a comparison would be shattered by coming 
years. Indeed, he hints of Longfellow’s superior gift in 
the poem written to him nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, where it is generously prophesied that 
“The next age in praise shall double this.” 

Lowell knew just what poetry ought to be, and too 
often wrote it with a rare yet factitious vigor. It is 
amazing that in the circumstances he could have written 
it so well, and yet with such a tang of premeditation 
clinging to it. His noble poem, ‘‘The Cathedral,” for 
instance, literally teems with specimens of the student’s 
and the schoolman’s craft. We feel, all the time we are 
reading it, that it could never have been written at all 
except by one who had brooded intensely upon the poetry 
of Wordsworth; and that while it is Wordsworth charm- 
ingly modernized, it is also the work of a man whose 
music a weight of precious reading has made self-con- 
scious and deliberate. In other words, we feel that it is 
professorial, and to aid this conviction we do not need 
such a line as 

“ By throngs of strangers undisprivacied,” 
or even such a line as 
“ Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman.” 


Longfellow, as I chance from experience to be well 
aware, was keenly conscious of this professorial trend in 
Lowell. He deplored it, tho always gently and with 
amiable surprise rather than the least touch of censure. 
What he thought of the “ Biglow Papers” I never 
learned; but I can readily imagine that with all their 
wit, shrewdness and transcendent humor they could have 
roused in him little sympathy. Poetry they are not, and 
as poetry coming generations will never consent to ad- 
mit them; for they are, in the first place, nearly devoid 
of that primal and inseparable element of all true poetry, 
namely, beauty, and in the second place their blending 
of affected illiteracy with the fruits if not the outward 
form of high and philosophic meditation, renders them 
anomalous, almost unhuman, when viewed from the 
dramatic-lyric standpoint whence future criticism will 
be forced to regardthem. They are a sort of captivating 
hybrid in letters, unique there for more than one excel- 
lent reason, but for a fatal and even damning reason im- 
possible as sound literary art. Lowell’s humor, indeed, 
is by no means his saving grace as a poet. It has hurt 
the solidity of his poetic fame more than some of us 
whom it has genially beguiled now realize or even guess. 
In ‘The Cathedral,” for example, there is a passage 
where our singer meets two Englishmen at Chartres, and 
one of them addresses him in bad French, responded to 
by a worse pun—the sort of a pun too well-beloved (let 
us add with sorrow) by him who wrote ‘“‘ The Fable for 
Critics.” 

“* Esker vous ate a nabitang?’ he asked; 

*I never ate one; are they good?’ asked I.” 
Trifling like this in the midst of a grandly serious poem is 
surely distressing enough to draw tears from all loyal 
lovers of him who wrote ‘* Under the Willows,” ‘‘After the 
Burial,” “ Appledore” and the “‘Commemoration Ode.” 








It makes us remember with increased regret that such a 
piece of tedium and flippancy as ‘“‘ The Unhappy Lot of 
Mr. Knott” should have been preserved for many years 
in the same volume which contains ‘‘ Villa Franca” and 
‘The Washers of the Shroud.” 

Longfellow, tho he possessed little sense of humor, had 
enough to save him from those mistakes frequently born 
of its overplus. A marked sense of humor is, indeed, a 
hindrance and‘sometimes a snare to all except the great 
dramatic poet; and emphatically neither Longfellow nor 
Lowell was this last. From both, it must be said in all 
kindliness, were absent even the largest lyrical gifts. 
Tennyson, supreme English poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, towers over them both in this respect. Passion was 
denied to each of our Cambridge bards; the Puritan tinge 
was in the blood of each; to neither was an ‘‘ none” 
possible, nor a ‘‘ Maud,” nor a ‘“‘ Locksley Hall.” Lowell 
might have written the “‘ Two Voices,” tho he would 
have embalmed it in a rougher and less artistic melody, 
while being wholly equal to its intellectuality, which was 
of just that optimistic lift and range that he loved. But 
Lowell’s ear was always a little defective in the technical 
management and voweling of his verse; there are lines 
of his harsh enough to pass for Browning’s. Longfellow, 
on the other hand, was 4 master melodist. For a good 
while his extraordinary skill as a versifier stood in the 
way of his full acceptance as a poet of very high rank. 
He sang with such silvery trills that people thought too 
much of these and too little of the lovely conceptions 
which they ensheathed. 

It has frequently been urged that Lowell’s brain- 
force was beyond that of Longfellow, and these state- 
ments may in a measure be true. He touched problems 
which his friend ignored, tho he touched them in what 
row seems to us an excessively conservative way—as 
conservative as that of Ruskin or Emerson. Science, 
and the immense change which its merciless exactitudes 
have wrought in modern modes of thinking, appeared to 
depress and annoy him. He sneers at it in a poem with 
a long Latin title which now escapes me, published only 
two or three years before his death; and he attempts to 
fling scorn upon it more than once in lines like the fol- 
lowing: 

“Should we treat Him as if He were a child 
That knew not His own purpose? nor dare trust 
The Rock of Ages to their chemic tests, 

Lest some day the all-sustaining base divine 
Should fail from under us, dissolved in gas?” 

Longfellow concerned himself very little with questions 
of this sort. He possibly believed that they were not 
within the real province of the poet—and believed so, one 
mightadd, mistakenly. But at least he was never on the 
wrong side of progress in such matters; he was simply 
on no side at all. His religious faith was extremely lib- 
eral; I am not sure that in his latter years it could quite 
be called a faith; the opulent and unfading sunshine of 
his nature cheered and warmed him at the last, just as it 
had done in days when a most horrible affliction beset 
him; and there, might be affirmed, his trust, his creed, 
began and ended. But Longfellow, when all is said, was 
quite the peer of Lowell as far as pure brains went, and 
also in bookish erudition. The tales of Chaucer, the 
songs of Cowley, the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
the masques of Ben Jonson, were as familiar to one as to 
another. But Longfellow, from the beginning of his ca- 
reer, proved himself an almost faultless artist. Witness 
his ‘“‘ Voices of the Night,” as far back as 1839, or the 
poems written before the age of nineteen, such as the 
‘* Hymn of the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem,” and the 
admirable ‘Burial of the Minnisink.” Lowell, on 
the other hand, wrote few serious poems in his 
youth which now materially aid his fame. The 
group called ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems” contains little of 
surpassing merit except ‘‘The Present Crisis” and three 
or four other pieces. It was not until the appearance of 
‘* Under the Willows,” about twenty-five years ago, that 
Lowell’s poetic place became indisputable, meanwhile 
Longfellow had for years held his own against every liv- 
ing English writing poet except Tennyson, and their 
names were constantly classed together. In this coun- 
try their poems were published in uniform editions, as if 
they had been two fellow-countrymen of the same period 
like Scott and Byron instead of being separated by three 
thousand oceanic miles—and at a time when that mighty 
marine distance was so much mightier than now! Peo- 
ple who talked about modern poetry at all would ask 


one another who was their preference, Tennyson or Long- - 


fellow, and at Christmas-tide ‘‘Maud” had to try and 
hold her own with ‘‘ Evangeline,” and ‘‘ The Village 
Blacksmith” with ‘‘The Talking Oak.” But it is doubt- 
ful if Tennyson’s work ever reached in this country the 
popularity of Longfellow’s. The income of the latter 
from his verse rose to unprecedented figures, and would 
have been still larger if his very extensive cult in Eng- 
lapd could have brought him the pounds sterling it real- 
ly earned there. 

There is nothing in all Lowell’s work that approaches 
‘‘Hiawatha” for pure originality, both of manner and 
matter. Its rhythms and general treatment may or may 
not have been suggested by an epic in the Finnish 
tongue. Whatever echoes its mellifluous trochees carry 
are not English echoes, and there are few of the best 
achievements of Lowell regarding which this could be 
said. The opening lines of ‘‘ Hiawatha” have a wild, 
Aolian sweetness, which is inspiration itself; and in just 





that quality, which for want of a better name we term 
“inspiration,” Lowell was at nearly all times notably de- 
ficient. His poem, ‘‘ The Fountain of Youth,” is a salient 
example of this deficiency. It is a poem of much strength 
and beauty, but Longfellow would have dealt with the 
whole subject in cadences delicious and impossible to 
forget. Nor, we must add, would he have rhymed 
“error” with ‘‘ nearer” and “mirror,” not to mention 
certain jarring jumps of meter that tax the pardoning 
powers of the most lenient. 

As a teller of stories in verse, too, Lowell was simply 
“nowhere” beside Longfellow. As asonneteer it would 
be cruelty even to dream of comparing him with the 
author of those matchless and perfect sonnets, ‘‘On Trans- 
lating the Divine Comedy of Dante,” ‘‘ Giotto’s Tower,” 
** Holidays,” “‘ Venice,” and perhaps eight or nine similar 
masterpieces. Indeed, I cannot recall a single thor- 
oughly fine sonnet of Lowell, while Longfellow has 
written none that are not better than the other’s best. 
This evidence alone will serve to show the futility of 
contrasting these two rich-minded men, one of whom 
achieved splendid things by saying to himself, as it were, 
‘*I will be a poet,” and one of whom was a poet in the 
same way that a bird is a bird, a star is a star—and who 
sang at certain intervals almost divinely well. 

New York Crry. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A NEST. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 





NEAR to the Camp in the Colorado Cottonwoods, where 
I spent the month of June, a little closer to beautiful 
Cheyenne Mountain, lay a small park. It was a con- 
tinuation of the grove, through which the brook Minne- 
lowan (singing water) came roaring and tumbling down 
from the cafions above, and, being several miles from the 
town, it had never become a popular resort. A few 
winding paths, and a rude bench here and there, were 
the only signs of man’s interference with its native wiid- 
ness; it was practically abandoned to the birds—and me. 

The birds had full possession when I appeared on the 
scene, and tho I did my best to be unobtrusive, my pres- 
ence was notso welcome as I could have wished. Every 
morning when I came slowly and quietly up the little 
path from the gate, bird-notes suddenly ceased; the gros- 
beak, pouring out his soul from the top of a pine tree, 
dived down the other side; the towhee, picking up his 
breakfast on the ground, scuttled behind the bushes and 
disappeared; the humming bird, interrupted in her morn- 
ing ‘‘affairs,” flew off over my head, scolding vigorously ; 
only the vireo—serene as always—went on warbling and 
eating undisturbed. 

Then I made haste to seek out an obscure spot, where 
I could sit and wait in silence, to see who might unwit- 
tingly show himself. 

I was never lonely, and never tired; for if—as some- 
times happened—no flit of wing came near to interest me, 
there before me was beautiful Cheyenne, with its chang- 
ing face, never twice alike, and its undying associ- 
ations with its poet and lover, whose lonely grave makes 
it forever sacred to those who loved her. There too was 
the wonderfui sky of Colorado, so blue it looked almost 
violet, and near at hand the ‘‘Singing Water” whose 
stirring music was always inspiring. 

One morning I was startled from my reverie by a sud- 
den cry, so loud and clear that I turn quickly to see 
what manner of bird had uttered it. The voice was pe- 
culiar and entirely new to me. First came a scold- 
ing note like that of an oriole, then the ‘chack” of a 
blackbird, and next a sweet, clear whistle, ene follow- 
ing the other rapidly and vehemently, asif the performer 
intended to display all his accomplishments in a breath. 
Cheyenne vanished like ‘“‘the magic mountain of a 
dream,” blue skies were forgotten, the babbling brook 
unheard, every sense was instantly alert to see that ex- 
traordinary bird, 

“* Like a poet hidden, 

Singing songs unbidden.” 
But he did not appear. Nota leaf rustled, not a twig 
bent, tho the strange medley kept on for fifteen minutes, 
then ceased as abruptly as it had begun, and not a whis- 
per more could be heard. The whole thing seemed un- 
canny. Was it a bird at all, ora mere ‘‘wandering voice”? 
Tt seemed to come from a piece of rather swampy 
ground, overgrown with clumps of willow and low 
shrubs; but what bird of earthly mold could come and go, 
and make no sign that a close student of bird ways could 
detect? Did he creep on the ground? Did he vanish into 
thin air? 

Hours went by. Icould not go, and my leafy nook 
was “struck through with slanted shafts of afternoon” 
before I reluctantly gave up that I should not see my en- 
chanter that day, and slowly left the grove, the mystery 
unexplained. . 

Very early the next morning I was saluted by the 
same loud, clear calls near the house. Had then the In- 
visible followed me home? I sprang up and hurried to 
the always open window. The voice was very near; but 
Icould not see its author, tho I was hidden behind 
blinds. 

This time the bird—if bird it were—indulged in a full- 
er repertoire. I seized pencil and paper, and noted down 
phonetically the different notes as they were uttered. This 
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is the record: ‘‘Rat-t-t-t-t” (very rapid); ‘ quit! quit! quit!” 
(a little slower); ‘‘wh-eu! wh-eu!” (still more deliberate); 

‘‘ chack! chack! chack!” (quite slow); ‘‘ cré, cré, cré, cré” 
(fast); ‘* hu-way! hu-way!” (very sweet). There was a 
still more musical clause that I cannot put into syllables, 
then a rattle exactly like castinets, and lastly a sort of 
‘*Kr-r-r! kr-r-r,” in the tone of a great-crested flycatch- 
er. While this will not express to one who has not heard 
it the marvelous charm of it all, it will at least indicate 
the variety. 

Hardly waiting to dispose of breakfast, I betook my- 
self to my ‘‘ woodland enchanted,” resolved to stay till I 
saw that bird. 

“ All day in the bushes 
The woodland was haunted.” 
The voice was soon on hand, and once more I was treated 
to the incomparable recitative. 

This day, too, my patience was rewarded—the mystery 
was solved—I saw the Unknown! While my eyes were 
tixed upon a certain bush before me the singer incau- 
tiously ventured too near the top of a twig; and I saw 
him plainly, standing almost upright, and vehemently 
chanting his fantasia, opening his nouth Very wide with 
every call. I knew him at once, the rogue! from having 
real of him; he was the yellow-breasted chat. It was 
well indeed that I happened to be looking at that very 
spot, and that I was quick in my observation; for in a 
moment he saw the blunder he had made and slipped 
back down the stem, too late for his secret—I had him 
down in black and white. 

From that time the little park was never lonely, nor 
did I spend much time dreaming over Cheyenne. The 
moment I appeared in the morning my lively host began 
his vocal gymnastics, while I sat spellbound, bewitched 
by the magic of his notes. In spite of being absorbed in 
listening to him, I retained my faculties sufficiently to 
reflect that the chat had probably other employment 
than entertaining me, and that doubtless his object was 
to distract my attention from looking about me, or to re- 
proach me for intruding upon his private domain. In 
either case there was, of course, 

“A nest unseen 
Somewhere among the million stalks”; 
and, delightful as I found the unseen bird, his nest was a 
treasure | was even more anxious to see. 

Not to disturb him more than necessary, I spent part 
of an evening studying up the nesting habits of the chat 
—the long-tailed, yellow-breasted, as I found him to be— 
and the next morning made a thorough search through 
the swamp, looking into every bush and examining every 
thicket. An hour or two of this hard work satisfied me 
for the day; and I went home warm and tired, followed 
to the very door by the mocking voice, triumphing, as it 
seemed, in my failure. 

The next day, however, fortune smiled upon me; I 
came upon a nest, not far above the ground, among the 
stems of a clump of shrubs, which exactly answered the 
description of the one I sought. Careful not to lay a 
finger on it, I slightly parted the branches above, and 
looked in upon three pinkish white eggs, small in size 
and dainty as tinted pearls. Happy day, I thought, and 
the forerunner of happy to-morrows when I should 
watch 

“The green nest full of pleasant shade 
Wherin three speckled eggs were laid ” 
and see and delight in the family life centering about it. 

To study a bird so shy required extraordinary precau- 
tions; I therefore sought and found a post of observation 
a long way off, where I could look through a natural 
vista among the shrubs, and with my glass bring the 
bush and its @grecious contents into view. For greater 
seclusion in my retreat, so that I should be as little con- 
spicuous as possible, I drew down a branch of the low 
tree over my seat, and fastened it with a fine string to a 
stout weed below. Then I thoughtI had a perfect screen; 
I devoutly hoped the birds would not notice me. 

Vain delusion! and labor as vain! Doubtless two 
pairs of anxious eyes watched from some neighboring 
bush all my careful preparations, and then and there, 
two despairing hearts baue farewell to their lovely little 
home, abandoned it and its treasures to the spy and the 
destroyér, which in their eyes I seem-d to be. 

This conclusion was forced upon me by the experi- 
ences of the next few. days. The birds absolutely would 
not approach the nest while Iwas in the park. The 
first morning I sat motionless for nearly two hours and 
not a féather showed itself near that bush; it was plainly 
‘*tabooed.” During the next day the chat called from 
this side and that, moving about in his wonderful way, 
without disturbing a twig, rustling a leaf, or flitting a 
wing—as silently, indeed, asif he were a spirit un- 
clothed. 

While waiting for him to show himself, making my- 
self as nearly a part of Nature about me as a mortal is 
gifted to do, 1 congratulated myself upon the one good 
look I had secured, for with all my efforts, and all my 
watching, Isaw him but twice more all summer. The 
enigma of that remarkable voice would have been mad- 
dening indeed, if I could not have known to whom it be- 
longed. 

- After several days of untiring observation I had but 
two glimpses to record, On one occasion a chat alighted 
on the top sprig of the fateful shrub, as if going to rest, 
but almost on the instant vanished, The same day, a 





little later, one of these birds flitted into my view, with- 
outasound. So perfectly silent were his movements 
that I should not have seen him, if he had not come di- 
rectly before my eyes. He, or she, forthe pair are alike, 
alighted in a low bush and scrambled about as if in 
search of insects, climbing, nothopping. He stayed but 
a few seconds and departed like a shadow, as he had 
come, 

On the tenth day after my discovery of thé nest with 
its trio of eggs, I went out as usual, for I could not 
abandon hope. In passing the nest I glanced in and 
saw one egg; I could never see but one as I went by, but 
not liking to go too near, I presumed that the other two 
were there as I had always found them, and slipped 
quietly into my usual place. 

In a few moments the chat shouted a call so near that 
it fairly startled me. From that he went on to make his 
ordinary protest, but, as happened nearly every time, I 
was not able to see him. I saw something tho; some- 
thing that took- my breath away. A shadowy form 
creeping stealthily through the shrubs five or six feet 
from me. It glided across the opening in front, and in a 
moment went to the bush I was watching. In silence, 
but evident excitement, it moved about, approached the 
nest, and in a few seconds flew quickly across the path 
in plain sight, holding in its mouth something white 
which was large for its beak. I was reminded of an 
English sparrow carrying a piece of bread as big as his 
head, a sight familiar to every one. In a minuteor two 
the same bird, or his twin, came to the nest again and 
disappeared on the other side. 

When I left my place to go home, I looked with mis- 
givings into the nest on which I had built so many hopes. 
Lo! it was empty! 

Now I identified that stealthy visitor absolutely, but I 
shall never name him. I have never heard him accused 
of nest-robbing, and I shall not make the charge; for I 
am convinced that the chat had deserted the nest, and 
that this abstracter of eggs knew it, and simply took the 
good things the gods threw in his way—as would the 
hest of us. 

After that unfortunate ending, the chat disappeared 
from the little park; but a week later I came upon him, or 
his voice, in a private and rarely visited pasture down the 
road, where many clumps of small trees and much low 
growth offered desirable nesting places. He made his 
usual protest, and feeling that I had been the cause of 
the tragedy of the first nest, tho I had grieved over it as 
much as the owners could, the least I could do, to show 
my regret, was to take myself and my curiosity out of 
his neighborhood. So I retired at once, and left the 
whole broad pasture to the incorrigible chat family, who, 
I hope, succeeded at last in enriching the world by half 
a dozen more of their bewitching kind. 

CAMP HARDING, CREYENNE CANON, COL. 
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SCATTERED STITCHES. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


SAINTE-BEUVE, in his pensées added to the third volume 
of his ‘‘ Portraits Contemporains” records a bright say- 
ing by Madame Valmore: ‘‘ Jl faut faire de la vie 
comme on coud, point a point.” The same may be said 
of art; we make it stitch by stitch, patch by patch, and 
what a crazy quilt it is! Take the words of any poet 
and begin with the first output of his youth, in passing 
on to his mature creations how scattered are his master- 
pieces, and what mortar of commonplace he has daubed 
up the interstices withal! 

Life and art are indeed made together, interwoven 
thread by thread, and there is no such thing as genuine 
creation without the individual impress of the creator's 
personality. The woman or the man (to enlarge Buffon’s 
saying) is the source of style, and style is the exponent 
of genius, which is itself the manifestation of the indi- 
vidual, the unit type of the collective whole. It was 
formerly thought that genius must needs be a trifle off 
color in a moral light; that excellent creative power 
must emanate from an abnormal, and, therefore, irre- 
sponsible source. We have changed all that; but we 
have not made due allowance for the effect of popular 
homage. Genius is easily spoiled, easily led into reck- 
less expenditure of animal and intellectual treasure. To 
quote Sainte-Beuve again: ‘‘ Dans la jeunesse on a tout, 
et on est prét a chaque instant a le donner,” and par- 
ticularly does this apply to the youth of genius. Prodi- 
gality is, in fact, one of the signs of abundant re- 
sources. Overfecundity is the chief danger that I woulda 
warn the young artist against if I were his mentor. In 
building the foundation of art-life stroke by stroke, it is 
the reckless blows that leave the ugly and indelible scars 
in the stone. Nota few of the most remarkable spirits 
whose works, fragmentary and unequal in value, are 
oftenest mentioned by critics, owe their influence to their 
defects. Two trees standing side by side, one of them 
shivered by a lightning-bolt and the other perfectly 
whole and sound, tell the story; for the blasted and 
splintered one will attract most attention. A cunning 
workman in wood once showed me how certain gnarls 
and diseased places in the tissue of a piece of timber en- 
abled him to add great beauty to a chest of drawers that 
he was making. Mere attractiveness may come in this 
way of what is actual deformity. A French artist not 
long ago said to me that to him the most fascinating 











thing imaginable was “hideousness done in heavenly 
colors.” Realism has been seldom better described. 
Sewing the seams of art stitch by stitch the cunning realist 
manages to show the wrong side of the cloth sufficiently 
often to keep us all the time aware that goodness and 
beauty, according to his theory, are shams that rest upon 
monstrous coarseness. Madame Valmore sewed the 
hems of evil and stitched the frills of morbid sentiment 
long before she was able to formulate the mot which so 
pleased the great critic. Indeed, her life was a mosaic 
of bizarre colors which her poetry reflected like a prism. 
Doubtless she meant to be a trifle cynical and she chose 
her comparison from the workbox of a woman so as to 
give it a certain acicular force and a touch of spool and 
thimble lightness; but it stabbed like a rapier. In this 
day when delicate and graceful artisanship is usurping 
the place of art there is danger that our fabrics will soon 
be all stitches and no cloth. Sometimes I fancy that all 
the wonders of effect produced by genius are the result 
of unconscious (in a measure accidental) turns of force. 
Not that the thought of absolute art is ever a mere piece 
of chance; but the blowing of it into the iridescent bub- 
ble of incomparable beauty may be luck. A careless 
stitch may be the turning point in a new design of em- 
broidery. 

In building life mankind as a whole is working always 
by a design not quite comprehensible to any one inai- 
vidual; but every line of it is plain to the collective con- 
sciousness. Art forms itself as the expression of this de- 
sign, and we call the result civilization. Each mind makes 
its stitch or two in the vast fabric that grows with the 
centuries into the intricate, bewildering tapestry that 
drapes the world. 

Madame Valmore’s saying is true of the mass and of the 
individual; the world is anorganic form made up of the 
cells called men and women. Each one of us is a unit 
in the tissue of civilization. Stitch by stitch the work is 
done by our swarming myriads. Weself-conscious little 
fellows who love to be called artists, fancy that it is we who 
are making the main part of both comb and honey in the 
hive of life, and when it comes to the sewing we dream 
that our stitches are the main ones; but after all the 
workers who do net know what art is, the sewers who 
have never seen a design and have not the least concep- 
tion of art make all of our enduring fabrics. It is they 
who work the treadles and fling the shuttles, to and fro— 
it is they who spin, who color, who weave, who sew; 
stitch by stitch the work goes on. The hod-carrier does 
as much as the architect; the weary mother sewing at 
night by a tallow dip to earn bread for her babe does 
more than the weaver of Persian rugs. 

And when we come to measure art itself we find the 
enduring values of it in the universal design, the all- 
reaching appeal, never yet separable from the average 
conception of beauty and truth. Homer, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Burns, Tennyson, these and their likes, are the 
sewers who have made the holding stitches by which art 
is bound to life. Emerson alone, of all Americans, has 
caught the ideal and sewed it fast, like a bit of imperish- 
able lace, to the trail of Time. These master stitch- 
takers worked to the dictation of the universal human 


heart. 
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WORLD’S FAIRS AND SUNDAY. 
WHAT THE PRECEDENTS ARE. 
BY W. W. ATTERBURY, D.D. 


THO the question of closing the Chicago World’s Fair 
on Sunday is not to be decided merely on the ground of 
precedents, yet the experience of previous international 
Expositions is of a special interest in this connection. 

These Expositions have not been commercial fairs in 
the ordinary sense of the term, such as have long been 
held periodically at certain great commercial centers of 
the Old World, like Leipsic and Nijni-Novgorod. Their 
purpose has been rather to exhibit the existing state of 
the world’s civilization and to present the highest results 
of the industrial, social and political institutions peculiar 
to each. 

We confine our attention to those Expositions which 
have been held under the auspices of their several gov- 
ernmen’s, and which may justly claim an international 
character and interest. 

The series commenced with that at London in 1851, for 
which the Crystal Palace was built. Its special motive 
was to exhibit the grand achievements of British indus- 
try and the success of the English free-trade system. In 
accordance with the established convictions and customs 
of the English people, whose laws protect the right of the 
workingman to his weekly rest, the exhibition in all its 
departments was closed as a matter of course on Sunday. 
This Exposition was a grand success and fitly inaugu- 
rated the series. 

The next in the series was that at Paris in 1867. Its 
motive was to illustrate the achievements and glory of 
the Empire by “‘ bringing together all the resources which 
industry can create for satisfying the requirements of 
mankind.” Here, as in London, the customs and laws of 
the people controlled in the conduct of the Exposition. 
In France neither law nor custom gave to the laboring 
man a weekly rest. The French workingman was com- 
pelled to toil for seventy-two hours in the week for the 
daily bread which the English workingman secured by 
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fifty-five hours a week of work. The correspondent of 
the New York World, writing at the time from Paris, 
says: 

“The seventh day brings no respite to them here. On the 
contrary it is the day they work hardest. On no night are 
the theaters so crammed, on no day are the butchers’ stalls 
frequented by more customers than on Sunday. It is not 
the day of rest in Paris, it is the day of activity.... I 
have heard some narrow-minded Americans applaud this 
manner of spending Sunday as vigorously as they censure 
the old-fashioned American ways of hallowing this day. 
They did not know the sequences of this feverish activity. 
There is not an old stone mason, or an old shoemaker, or an 
old carpenter, or an old painter, or an old printer, or any 
other old artisan in Paris. An artisan five and forty years 
old is generally so completely worn out that he is fit for 
nothing. It is next to impossible for a man of this age to 
obtain work here. “ You are tooold” is the rebuff he gets 
everywhere. Medical men say this premature decay which 
antedates years is owing absolutely to the want of a day of 
rest once & week.” 

Appropriately therefore this French Exposition made 
no distinction between Sunday and other days. But the 
exhibitors from English-speaking lands, with the prod- 
ucts of their art and industry, brought with them that 
marked feature of their industrial economy as well as of 
their social and moral life, and claimed for themselves 
and their servants at Paris, asin their own homes, the 
weekly day of rest. Ata meeting of British, American 
and Colonial exhibitors held at the beginning of the. Ex- 
position, ii was determined that the services of attend- 
ants should not be required onSunday. The machinery in 
their departments was not worked, and such of the goods 
as were covered up on Saturday night remained in .that 
condition until Monday morning. The stand thus taken 
attracted wide attention, and while in some quarters it 
was at first regarded with disfavor there was no open 
opposition and, as is stated, it was appreciated by the 
Emperor and the Imperial Commissioners. 

In 1873 the International Exposition was held at 
Vienna. Here, too, as traffic and labor were accustomed 
to be carried on without interruption during the seven 
days of the week, the Exposition was of course open on 
Sunday. But here again, the great body of English and 
American exhibitors by common consent recognized the 
Sunday rest; their departments were left unattended on 
Sunday and business was suspended. This example was 
not without immediate influence in Vienna; several of 
the large shops in the Ring Strasse undertook to close on 
Sunday and a feeling favorable to Sunday rest was ex- 
pressed by numbers of the workingmen. 

In 1876 occurred our great Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia. Its control was vested by Act of Congress 
in a Commission of one from each State and Territory, 
appointed by the President, while its special administra- 
tion was in the hands of the Board of Finance, most of 
whom were citizens of Philadelphia. In accordance with 
the laws and customs of this country, in a circular 
adopted by the Board of Finance, and approved by the 
Commission, February 17th, 1874, it was declared that 
the Exhibition would be open from May 10th to Novem- 
ber 10th, 1876, *‘ daily, except on Sunday.” In reply to 
inquiries on the subject, the Executive Committee of the 
Commission, through its secretary, October 13th, 1875, 
said “‘ that the Commission never contemplated having 
the Exhibition open on that day (Sunday),” and on No- 
vember 4th, General Hawley, the President of the Com- 
mission, in a published note reiterating these facts, said 
that ‘nobody has ever asked us to open the Exhibition 
on Sunday.” But as the time for its opening drew near, 
a demand began to be made that it should be open in 
whole or in part on Sunday. The United States Commis- 
sion, in April, after a full discussion, sustained the origi- 
nal rule of Sunday clos'ng by a vote of 27to9. After 
the Exhibition was opened, a vigorous agitation was com- 
menced in Philadelphia in favor of reversing the decision, 
chiefly on the part of proprietors of railways leading to 
the grounds, keepers of hotels and places of amusement, 
and drinking and eating shops, with some who avowedly 
opposed all Sunday restrictions, and others who claimed 
to act in the interests of the working classes. This move- 
ment aroused at once a counter-agitation throughout the 
country, The expression of public sentiment was irre- 
sistible. When the Commission met again, after a hear- 
ing given to the advocates of each side, the rule of clos- 
ing on Sunday was sustained by a vote of 80 to9. The 
only plausible plea for the Sunday opening, that thus 
alone could many of the working classes visit the Exhi- 
bition, was repudiated by the very classes in whose favor 
it was urged. The Saturday half-holiday and other op- 
portunities permitted all to visit the Exhibition who 
would have done so on Sunday, without encroaching on 
their own or others weekly rest. And even had this not 
heen the case, the intelligent workingmen of America 
were not prepared to buy the privilege at the cost of 
weakening the barriers which guarded their own sacred 
right to the Sabbath. 

The following brief extracts from leading journals of 
that period, show what considerations were effectual in 
closing the gates on Sunday. They are of as great 
W eight now as they were then: 

“We have few things in our social arrangements to show 
to our foreign visitors more characteristics than our Sun- 
day: and we ought to take a national pride in exhibiting it in 
its purity as the Day of Rest and religious observance.” — 
Evening Post, May 1st, 1876, 





‘It will be all the more truly a national Exposition in 
thus fairly conforming to the national habit.”—New York 
Tribune, May Ist, 1876, 

“Here is a great Exhibition conducted under the au- 
thority of the nation upon a scale never conceived of 
among us before. It will be for half a year the center of 
our activity in this city, the center of attraction for the 
whole country. If it is to be conducted on Sunday as on 
other days there is no limit toits influence. All attempts 
to regulate traffic on Sunday must necessarily be abandoned 
if this great show will be above and beyond all. After six 
months of such experience, witnessed and taken part in by 
the whole country, does any one suppose that we must re- 
turn to where we were before? And if we get into the 
habit of keeping open shows and shops, and conducting 
business on Sunday as on other days, how long will it be 
till we lose our day of rest altogether? There is nothing 
Puritanical about this, it is a simple statement of social 
truth that all must acknowledge.’”’—Philadelphia Times, 
May Ist, 1876. 


The next World’s Fair was that at Paris, in 1878, a few 


‘years after the Franco-Germun war, and its motive was 


‘to testify to the stability and fertility of the institutions 
which the country had adopted.” Seven days’ work in 
the week was still the prevailing usage in France, and so 
the Exposition recognized no rest day. It was to be ex- 
pected that, as on previous occasions, the English-speaking 
exhibitors would claim their right to the Sunday rest. In 
this country especially, there was recognized the great 
importance of America’s setting a consistent example as 
a Sunday-keeping nation in view of its action at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition. A memorial was addressed by a 
number of prominent citizens of New York to Mr. Evarts, 
Secretary of State, asking “that in the arrangements 
made by our Government for the management of the 
American department at the Paris Exposition it be pro- 
vided that the same respect be paid to the observance of 
Sunday that is accorded to it by our National and State 
Governments at home.” Similar memorials were sent 
from other cities. The Secretary referred the matter to 
the Commissioner General, to take such action as should 
seem to him proper and practicable. By mutual agree- 
ment of the English-speaking exhibitors, it was decided 
not to require the service of attendants in their several 
departments on Sunday nor to expose their exhibits when 
doing so would require personal care or labor. Out of 
2,300 English-speaking exhibitors only about forty devi- 
ated from this agreement. A number of exhibitors from 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium and Switzerland, followed the 
example thus set and suspended the movement of their 
machinery on Sunday, and released their attendants. 
The French Journals discussed the matter respectfully, 
anda leading Roman Catholic paper told its readers to 
‘* follow the example of the English-speaking exhibitors, 
who, at considerable loss, observed the Lord’s Day.” 

In 1881 the International Electrical Exposition was held 
in Paris, which, while not taking rank as one in the 
series of World’s Fairs, is of special interest and impor- 
tance as a precedent in this matter of Sunday closing. A 
communication was addressed to the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Blaine, by the New York Sabbath Committee, ask- 
ing “that the attention of the representatives of our 
Government at the International Exhibition of Electric- 
ity at Paris be called to the importance of paying that 
respect to the Sunday observance in their official capac- 
ity which is paid to it by our National and State Gov- 
ernments at home, and which is in accordance with the 
customs and convictions of the American people gener- 
ally,” and the reqyest was enforced by the consideration 
that ‘‘ at the present time when the question of Sunday 
rest is engaging attention in Europe and the example of 
Great Britain and our own country is appealed to in 
proof of its social and industrial, as well as its religious 
uses, it is earnestly to be desired that the action of our 
representatives may be such as will give emphasis to this 
testimony. The suggestion met with the cordial approval 
of the Secretary of State, and instructions in accordance 
therewith were given to Mr. Morton, the American Com- 
missioner General, who issued a circular letter to the 
American exhibitors, communicating his instructions 
and directing the bureau of the Commission to be closed, 
and all business connected with it to be suspended on 
Sunday. 

The last in the series of World’s Fairs hitherto held 
was that at Paris in 1889, commemorating the centenary 
of the Freach Revolution and celebrating the triumphs 
of Republicanism. Here, more than on any previous oc- 
casion, it was sought to exhibit not merely the industrial 
achievements of humanity, but its social, intellectual 
and moral advancement and aspirations. Since the pre- 
vious Expositions the labor question had come more and 
more to the front as one of the gravest problems of Eu- 
rope, and the workingmen were making the Sunday rest 
prominent among their demands. Official inquiries in- 
stituted by the German Government had revealed the 
wide extent and evil results of Sunday work. In France 
the ‘‘Workingmen’s Party” had declared as the first 
article of its economical program “the legal prohibition 
of more than six days’ labor in the week.” In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies Louis Blanc had advocated the Sunday 
rest, affirming that ‘‘ the diminution of the hours of labor 
does not involve any diminution of production; that in 
England the workingman produces as much in fifty-six 
hours as the Frenchman in seventy-two hours, because 
the forces are better husbanded.” But as yet nothing 
has been accomplished in the way of relief. In nearly 





all the departments of French industry seven days’ labor 
in the week was still the rule. The Exposition followed 
the same law, and was open on Sunday as on other days. 
The example and influence of the English-speaking ex- 
hibitors was more important than ever. Following the 
t established at the Electrical Exposition, the 
nited States Secretary of State was again asked to in- 
struct the representatives of our Government at Paris to 
recognize in their official capacity the observance of 
Sunday, in accordance with the customs and laws of the 
American people. As before, the suggestion met with 
the cordial approval of Mr. Blaine, who issued appropri- 
ate instructions to Mr. Reid, our Minister, and to the 
American Commissioner General. It was left, of course, 
to the individual exhibitors to do as they choose. The 
British and American exhibitors, with little dissent, 
agreed to dispense with the services of attendants on 
Sunday; and, out of 1,700, not more than forty transacted 
business on any one Sunday. Of this action a prominent 
citizen of Paris wrote: 

“This abstinence from exhibition will act as a powerful 
manifestation in favor of weekly rest, of which many 
thoughtful persons in France begin to understand the im- 
portance from a social point of view.” 

Among the numerous congresses held under the auspices 
of the Government in connection with this Exposition, one 
was devoted to the question of Sunday observance in its 
hygienic, social and industrial aspects. It was attended 
by representatives of railway and manufacturing com- 
panies, chambers of commerce, workmen’s societies and 
persons interested in social and political economy, Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Israelites and Freethinkers. Mr. 
Gladstone,ex-President Cleveland, President Harrison and 
others who had declared their sympathy with the move- 
ment were made honorary members. Elaborate reports 
were presented on the hygienic, social and industrial uses 
of the weekly rest and its relation to railway, postal and 
other departments of public service. England and 
United States were prominently referred to as illustrat- 
ing the results of this rest. At the close of the Congress 
a French Sunday League was formed to promote the 
Sunday rest, with M. Jules Simon and M. Leon Say at its 
head, embracing persons of all faiths, which has already 
made its influence widely felt through France. The fol- 
lowing year witnessed the Labor Congress of Berlin, 
called by the Emperor of Germany, at which the Sur day 
rest was a main topic of discussion. Here again the ex- 
ample of Great Britain and America furnished a decisive 
argument as to its practicability and value. 

In the light of these facts the importance of the course 
to be taken at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
with reference to clusing on Sunday, is obvious. The 
expositions heretofore held have aimed to exhibit, in part 
at least, the social and moral institutions of their several 
countries and the effect of these upon the well-being of 
the people. In countries where, with no legal protection 
for the weekly rest, the machinery of business moves on 
without cessation and men have to toil seven days in the 
week for their daily bread, it is natural that their indus- 
trial expositions should be uninterrupted by the occur- 
rence of a rest day; but where the weekly rest is jeaious- 
ly guarded by custom and law, and where on the part of 
the great majority of the people the Lord’s Day is im- 
bedded in religious conviction and set apart as a day of 
worship, it is equally fitting that their national exposi- 
tions should, by closed gates and suspended business, give 
illustrations of this fact. In the movement in Europe to lift 
from the working classes the yoke of uninterrupted toil, 
America has been a source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment. Not afew who will come to our Exposition from 
other lands will eagerly look to see the industrial, social 
and moral results of the American Sunday observance. 
Shall they be disappointed and our nation be dishonored, 
by our setting at nought this cherished and sacred insti- 
tution under any pretense of local profit or convenience? 

New Yor« City. 
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OWEN MEREDITH. 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Lorp Lytron’s death has drawn scarcely more atten- 
tion than belonged to the passing of an ambassador to 
France anda former Governor General of India. His 
literary output, which was of far more consequence to 
the general world than were these dignities, was also of 
considerably earlier date, so much of it, at least, as people 
cared about. His was a curious case of a poet surviving 
his reputation and usefulness. He went on producing 
for some years after he might as well have stopped; but 
he had done his best work at thirty, and little that he 
published after *‘ Lucile” (1860) was of value. 

And yet his early verses had entered somewhat widely 
into the life of their time. The three little blue and gold 
volumes were veritable handbooks toa great many young 
people. ‘ Lucile” might not be a great poem, but it was 
avery taking and moving novel in verse. As between it 
and its nearest analog, ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” ‘‘ Lucile” was 
probably much more extensively read, and read with 
more sympathy; for it lacked Mrs. Browning’s vehement 
bumptiousness, and it was nota piece of special plead- 
ing. What this book was to multitudes of girls, ‘‘The 
Wanderer” was to a less extensive circle of young men, 
who found there something which they did not exactly 
find anywhere else. For this author was the poet of 
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youth, and wher his own youth was spent it was fit 
that the stream should cease to flow. 

When we consider his endowments, the most promi- 
nent fac*or is seen to be heredity. He was Bulwer’s son 
all over, and he never forgot the fact. Had he chosen to 
tread more closely in the parental footsteps, he might 
have won fame as a novelist—tho hardly the exaggerated 
fame which hailed the author of ‘‘ Pelham” and ‘“* Eugene 
Aram” as the peer of Scott, and tried to pit him against 
Dickens and Thackeray, for the son had fallen on amore 
critical age. As it was, he made but one attempt in 
prose fiction, ‘‘ The Ring of Amasis,” a mystical Egyp- 
tian tale, which had some few warm admirers, but stands 
rather aside and isolated; people generally seemed to feel 
that that sort of thing should be done in verse. In ordi- 
nary fiction he would have been counted little more than 
an imitator. Wisely declining to emulate his father di- 
rectly, he struck out in a new path and gained a reputa- 
tion which, such as it was, was distinctively his own. 

It is not clear that his talents were inferior to his fa- 
ther’s; but his industry and ambition were vastly less. The 
elder Lord Lytton would never rest, was always reaching 
out for new labors and new rewards. Times and tastes 
might change; he changed with them, and, suiting his 
matter and his style to the varying spirit of the fast- 
moving years, poured forth from youth to age an inces- 
sant stream of astonishingly clever books. Not so the son, 
who early rested on his laurels—on those he had won in 
youth, and on those of another sort which kept coming 
in upon him, as it seemed, in the order of things. Yet 
the two parts of his life not only never fitted together, 
but were always in collision. Poetry might be but aside 
issue in youth, while diplomacy was his career; but the 
diplomatist was forever being meddled with and marred 
by the poet. According to every testimony, he was a 
dreamer in practical affairs. His imagination would 
come to the forefront in the wrong ways and times and 
places, sometimes with sad results. When he ought to 
have been penning dispatches, outwitting rivals, and en- 
tertaining or snubbing native princes, he would be think- 
ing about 

“The ruined giant under the rock, 
The stricken spirit below the ocean, 
And the winged things wounded of old by the shock 
That set the earth in motion.” 

What became of all his ‘‘ margin”? The superficial 
answer is, It went off in mere general moralizing and 
aimless reverie. It might be true to say that he was dne 
of those whose gifts are rather intellectual than practi- 
cal, better fitted for seeing and expressing than for 
doing, and whose force of will, if you like, is inferior to 
their power of thought. He was as far as possible from 
being blind to the finer and deeper side of Nature and of 
the soul; and the prospect awed and in a way paralyze.t 
him. Putting the everlasting question, ‘* Why?” and 
comparing man with the brutes, he found himself 

* More in kind, 
By reason of his soul and mind, 
Yet less in unison with life, 
By reason of an inward strife.” 
In youth he had drunk deep of the book of the Eccle- 
siast, and learned the lesson of unrest and inadequacy. 
“ Looking in on his own breast, 
He measures thus his strength and size 
With supernatural destinies, 
Whose shades o’er all his being fall; 
And in that dread comparison 
*Twixt what is deemed and what is done, 
He can at intervals perceive 
How weak he is, and small.” 
He reached that conclusion long ago, and never got 
much beyond it. 

It is true that Lord Lytton has not taken the world 
into his confidence for many years; but as plain Owen 
Meredith he did it abundantly in the later fifties, and 
there is no reason to think that the groundwork of his 
opinions and character had changed. Like Shakespeare 
and many another, accustomed to metaphysicizing and 
yet forced to live in a concrete world, he probably, after 
preliminary groanings and rebellions, fell into an easy 
way of regarding himself and the rest of this mundane 
scheme with tolerance, saying: 

* “Tama part of the things I despise, 
Since my life is bound by their common span.” 

I knew a good woman, ages ago, who said she would like 
to have her Owen Meredith bound in two separate volumes; 
and one of these volumes she would want to lock up and 
never look at, while the other she would read constantly. 
He was not one of those who left ‘no line which, dying, 
he could wish to blot.” In youth he wrote and printed 
many ill-considered lines, and not merely in the way of 
gush and undue self-disclosure. The only excuse for 
such effusions as ‘‘ King Limos,” and ‘‘ Night in the Fish- 
erman’s Hut,” is that they were mere play or practice 
pieces, incidents of a strenuous effort to swing round the 
circle of emotions, passions and experiences. Boys ata 
certain age are apt to make a parade of imaginary bad- 
ness, and our poet in his salad days was possessed by a 
demon of frankness, and given to confessing, with much 
detail, all the sins which he had or had not committed. 
In those days, if you took him seriously, he had as many 
women on his mind as a book of fashion-plates, and the 
results were usually tragical—to him at least. There is 
far too much about “frail gold-haired corpses,” and 
‘* crowds of pale maidens,” who get mixed up even in his 


free from this coil of “‘drownéd maiden’s hair,” and 
pungent personal reminiscences, he strolls up and down 
Europe with the air of a society showman letting a rural 
audience into the secrets of the great world. Of this sort 
were “* Aux Italiens,” ‘‘ The Portrait,” and many more. 
These were very witty, deeply cynical, and of a sophisti- 
cation beyond the reach of riper years. 
And yet he never was of thefleshly school. His ecsta- 
cies and agonies, his torturing love affairs and gay flirta- 
tions, his airs of wisdom and confessions of folly, his re- 
volt against the world and his conformity to it, are but 
so many phases of a young man’s effort to understand 
himself and his environment. Taken all in all, it is so 
subjectively true, so frank an unveiling of youth in these 
old days of our poor planet! Taken bit by bit it is open 
to any amount of criticism; but it is not the details he 
cares for, except as parts of the whole scheme. It may 
or may not be good art; but it is not art he is after so 
much as truth. When you get at the real Owen Mere- 
dith he is studying things out, trying to put this and that 
together, and find the meaning of Life. Itimpresses him 
variously, and by turns he is mystical, ardent, in the 
depths; now calmly reflective, then grimly defiant, and 
again mocking. To care for him you have to be young 
again, and enter into his successive moods. 
To say that he is at his best in this or that vein is 
merely to state one’s personal point of view, for these be 
questions of taste and temperament. But I may per- 
haps confess to the weakness of liking him best when he 
seems most in earnest. That is not easy to tell in one so 
impressible, so nimble-minded, so conscious of himself 
and responsive to the shifting scene before him. He is 
striving after simplicity and sincerity, but they are hard 
to catch, for one so thoroughly a child of the age and of 
his father. He inherited all his father’s fatal gift of 
moralizing, which is apt to mean attitudinizing; to hit 
the changing lights and shadows, the painter has to twist 
himself into all sorts of postures, you see. He leaps like 
an acrobat from earth to heaven, from mountain top to 
valley; one moment he is blasé and disgusted, the next 
in the depths of penitence, and then emits a note of calm 
inquiry as to all that has gone before, or something 
wholly different. He reminds you of those stage heroes 
who are no sooner killed off than they are up again and 
bowing to the audience. 
But I think it possible to see when he is most in earnest 
—as earnest as it was in him to be. It is when he gives 
firmest voice to that high and pure idealism which is the 
strain of all the best thinking—call it stoicism, or Platon- 
ism, or what you please. This is the dominant note of 
‘* Lucile,” and gives to that very popular poem its power 
for good. 
“ Life is not that which without us we find, 
Chance, accident merely, but rather the mind, 
And the soul which, within us, surviveth these things.” 
The earth is vanity, life is vanity, we ourselves are vanity 
—yet not wholly so. 
“Honest love, honest sorrow. 

Honest work for the day, honest hope for the morrow, 

Are these worth nothing more than the hand they make weary, 
The heart they have saddened, the life they leave dreary? 

Hush! the sevenfold heavens to the voice of the spirit 

Echo, He that o’ercometh shall all things inherit.” 
There are many of these noble passages in ‘“ Lucile,” 
and many more in the earlier poems. When they come 
you may trust them; for they are not mere morals 
dragged in perforce. This frank reporter and interpreter 
of life will give you just what he finds, and when he 
finds the good he is as glad as you can be. One who 
knew him in later life calls him ‘‘ an amiable and gifted 
man, original, self-centered, free from Philistinism, free 
from cant, free from the commonplace ”—no bad epi- 
taph. He was not thinking of cant or commonplace 
when, thirty odd years ago, he sprinkled so many edify- 
ing lines among matter of another sort. 

For his abhorrence of the concrete, the definite, the 
physical, for a weird, mystical psalm of yearning, read 
the the little-noted ‘‘ Macromicros”; that is genuine, and 
individual to the last degree. For the philosephy of un- 
rest and its uses read the last part of ‘‘ Babylonia,” from 
the stanza beeinning 

“ O Lord of the soul of man, whose will 
Made earth for man and man for Heaven, 
Help all thy creatures to fulfill 
The hopes to each one given!” 
Read ‘‘The Soul’s Science,” and the two stanzas be- 
ginning: 
“ What message, or what messengerto man?” ° 


in ‘‘ Euthanasia” and other passages in that curious Book 
VI of the ‘‘ Wanderer,” headed ‘“‘ Palingenesis,” much of 
which would meet approval in any experiencé-meeting. 
Here and elsewhere are abundant evidences that this 
poet was far from a stranger to sacred themes and de- 
vout feelings. Often he phrased them beautifully; and 
these passages are as sincere as anything he wrote. I 
venture on but a single specimen, which has a new 
meaning now: 
“ Ah yet, for all, I shall not use my power, 
Nor reign within the light of my own home, 
Till speculation fades, and that strange hour 
Of the departing of the soul is come; 
Till all this wrinkled husk of care falls by, 
And my immortal nature stands i 


One may trust that he was right and has begun to “ use 
his power” now in ever increasing fullness. 
SouTs BETHLEHEM, PENN. 
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THE papers tried to make a great thing of the struggle 

for the Speakership, speaking of it as if it were an his- 

torical event of great magnitude. The magnitude was 

rather in the number and obstinacy of the candidates 

than in anything else. Mr. Springer’s men stayed by him 

until he himself released them from their pledges, saying: 

‘*You have been loyal to me; it is now my turn to be 

loyal to you.” Mr. McMillin himself went into the Cham- 

ber during the last balloting, showing that he had given 

up the race, and was received with applause for so doing. 

There is where the magnitude was—in the magnanimity 

of the other candidates, who finally acknowledged that 

it was best not to prolong the contest but to yield, so that 

the business for which the country sends them there 

could goon. The position of Speaker is the most impor- 

tant office, practically, in either House. How so much 

responsibility was allowed to fall to the lot of one man is 

a mystery. He appoints all the committees—he himself; 

and he and the President feel each other’s pulse every 

morning. This winter it would be rather interesting to 

see how they feel when they do it, as Mr. Crisp is a thor- 

oughgoing Southern Democrat and Mr. Harrison an 

equally thorough Northern Republican. 

The business of the two Houses was postponed only one 

day. The Monday following the first Tuesday, which is 

the lawful time for them to meet, was legally and technic- 

ally regarded, altho nothing could be done, because no 

Speaker had been nominated at twelve o’clock, altho the 

time of the Democratic members was spent at the House 

in a caucus, up to the very hour when they were ex- 

pected to be ready to go to work. Meantime, as the pub- 
lic was shut out from going to the galleries, it gathered 
in the corridors and the staircases, until it was solid. A 
Mussulman would have said you could not drop a seed 
pearl into that crowd and have it fall to the ground. 

The doors were finally opened and the crowd poured in, 
without any loud demonstrations. The floor of the 
House was sprinkled with members, and the doors of 
the lobbies downstairs being opened then, the pages and 
ushers began to pour in with bouquets and baskets of 
flowers sent to different members. In ten minutes the 
air of the room, large as it is, was fragrant with their 
perfume. The Democratic side broke forth into so 
many allegorical pieces—chairs, and a harp and a barrel 
—that they finally became laughable; and when at last 
two men appeared staggering along with a fort of 
flowers, there was very audible laughter. The Repub- 
lican side had a quieter appearance, the members had 
bouquets of very beautiful roses, and it stopped there. 
Allegory stayed over on the Democratic side. Every- 
body knew immediately at the end of the caucus that 
they had made no nomination, so nothing could be 
done but call the roll, which was done by the clerk of 
the House, Mr. McPherson. The name of Mr. Reed 
brought forth applause even from the galleries, and at 
the end of this came a motion to adjourn, and then the 
members had a cheerful time, meeting and greeting 
each other, until finally the galleries were cleared, and 
then the caucus began again, and was kept up until ten 
o'clock that evening, resulting in the nomination of Mr. 
Crisp. 

It was a strong struggle rather than a bitter one, altho 
there are some sore hearts among them, who ardently 
wished for Mr. Mills. It took thirty ballots to give vic- 
tory to Mr. Crisp, and then Mr. Mills still had 109. Mem- 
bers who desired to see Mr. McMillin, or some of the 
other candidates elected, and members who had not 
pledged their votes to any man, were beset by those 
working for one or the other candidate until their lives 
were a burden. One man said, laughingly: ‘‘ Button- 
holing is a mild term for the way we were setupon. My 
vote will never be of so much importance again. I never 
shall be myself. Buttonholing! they came and lay down 
on us,” 

The Senate began with its usual serenity and a moder- 
ate number of flowers, none of them emblematical. Mr. 
Morton was in the chair. A larger number of Senators 
than usual was to be sworn in, eighteen were new men, 
who enter upon their first term; the others were men 
who had been re-elected. Every one was interested in 
seeing Mr. Irby, of South Carolina, who takes the seat of 
Wade Hampton, to the surprise and disgust of the latter; 
and Mr. Pfeffer, of Kansas, who takes the place of Mr. 
Ingalls. Mr. Pfeffer looks like a man who has seen 
something of the world—but—he looks like a crank. He 
will have to work and show that he is not, in order to 
remove the expression in his face and the impression he 
makes on other people. 

The swearing in of the new Senators being at an end, 
there was nothing left but to name the committees, who, 
with those sent also by the House, should go down and 
inform the President that they were ready to begin work. 
This could not be done because of the unorganized state 
of the House, so the Senate adjourned in a few minutes. 
Mr. Governor-Senator Hill, from New York, was not 
there. When he comes, after handing the Governorship 








religious exercises, with confusing effect. When he gets 





upright 
In her perpetual morning and the light 
Of suns that set not on eternity.” 


of New York over to Mr. Flower, the work for Mr. Hill 
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as future President against Mr. Cleveland for the same 
position will go on with yet greater vigor. In fact, that 
work will be the motif of all the efforts of both Houses 
this winter. The election of Mr. Crisp is considered as a 
movement in favor of some other man than Mr. Cleve- 
land for the nomination of the Democrats next year. 
Mr. Crisp made his very first speech from the Speaker’s 
desk five minutes after he had been hailed with acclama- 
tion as the one who was nominated. He was brought 
into the Chamber by the four men sent to do it, who 
found him in a committee room, and brought him 
amid cheers that were both pleasant and tremendous. 
Everybody was glad to have the prospect of a long fight 
for the Speaker recede into the distance. When Mr. Crisp 
then spoke his voice could be heard, altho the tumult 
had not died down. He only saida few words, remem- 
bering that there were other officers to be appointed. He 
is not as tall as Mr. Reed, but of a medium hight, with 
aface that is very American—long, with a square chin 
and firm mouth, and a nose that lends character to his 
face, but is not hooked like Mr. Senator Evarts, nor yet 
as straight in outlines as Mr. Springer’s. He has blue- 
gray eyes and a forehead square like his chin, but dom- 
inating that part of the face, as the intellectual part 
should. Like Mr. Mills, he has a Confederate Army ca- 
reer which gave him an experience of a prison in Fort 
Delaware, from which he was released at the close of the 
War in 1865. He is, or was, a lawyer, and was the Judge 
of the Superior Court of his State, Georgia, when he 
was elected to Congress in 1882. He has served four 
terms in Congress before this. The friends of Mr. 
Mills were very downhearted, and yet they had a little 
feeling of fear asto his temper. It was not always 
under restraint. They remembered how he had once, 
under Mr. Reed’s fine sarcasm from the chair, charged 
down the aisle, with both hands m the air, bellowing 
wrathful words, and they feared Mr. Reed in his seat as 
a member, would be almost as much of a danger as he 
had been in the chair. They worked for Mills up to the 
last moment, but now that Crisp is actually elected, 
they breathe a little freer. They would not acknowledge 
it, perhaps, but it is nevertheless true. Mr. Crisp has a 
fine presence and a full, clear voice, which could be 
heard on the first day he presided all over the House, His 
friends wait to learn what his faculty of government for 
so large a body as the House of Representatives has 
come to be. 

Mr. Crisp is a man of ability, but not of so great abili- 
ty as Mr. Mills. He has many difficulties before him, in 
the unwieldy majority of Democrats, whom he will have 
to placate and lead them on in the good old Democratic 
career, that of doing nothing. If he had Mr. Mills’s repu- 
tation on the question of Free Trade, he could on the 
strength of that afford to lean a little toward Protection. 
He could bring in a Tariff bill that would not be very bad 
—he could afford it; but, as Mr. Crisp, he cannot do it, 
and we shall see that he does not. 

With Mr. Crisp’s ability, there is a mixture, an under- 
current of wiliness. He likes to be all things to all men. 
He is not a Jesuit, thatis too strong a word; but he never 
forces his opinion even in a debate. He has a little of this 
expression in his face, which would be read by one who had 
not followed him on the floor of the House, as good na- 
ture, or as a genial and pleasant quality—it is akin to 
that, but with it is the element of a certain plausible 
skillfulness. He will make a good Speaker, but not a 
greatone. His character has more ins and outs than 
Mr. Mills’s and less strength. 

I said, the Democratic policy is to do nothing. 
Watch the next two sessions and see if that is not a cor- 
rect statement. What with their divisions upon the 
questions of Tariff or Free Trade and the coinage of silver, 
more than ever a masterly inactivity will be the object 
of their highest endeavors. 

One misses many accustomed faces both on the Demo- 
cratic and on the Republican side. People do not forget 
Mr. Randall or Mr. 8. S. Cox, and no one quite takes their 
places. On the Republican side Mr. Burrows, of Michi- 
gan, with his small Greek head, his thin brown hair just 
turning gray, and his broad shoulders, looked very much 
pleased on the day of the opening of Congress, with a 
modest but very large and beautiful bouquet of La France 
roses which he found on his desk. He and Mr. Cabot 
Lodge sat down to talk together a few moments, Mr. 
Lodge, with as different a face as possible, in its irregular 
large features from Mr. Burrows, but with an indefinable 
look of a student and literary man that gave his face re- 
pose and thought. 

Mr. Cogswell, also from Massachusetts, and Mr. Morse, 
two ‘good men and true,” with Mr. Hitt, of Illinois, 
were near each other in seats probably not theirs, but 
which probably would suit them when the time came for 
the drawing for the seats. Mr. Reed was allowed to have 
a choice of seats, altho a Mr. Oates, of Alabama, was un- 
courteous enough, and the only one, to object. Mr. Reed 
looks as unconcerned as if he were not one of a minority 
in this session, so different from the last, and as fresh as 
if he had not had two very severe sessions only a short 
time before in the Speaker’s chair. His eyes are as 
bright and as able as ever to carry out by their quick 
sparkle the vigor and sarcasm, the wit and humor, which 
his lips are always ready to pour out upon those whom he 
encounters in debate. His trip abroad has refreshed him 
completely, if he needed that tonic, which I doubt, after 










his labors of two years . His frame, both mental and 
physical, apparently bore the shock of meeting excited 
and angry Democrats, they on the floor and he in the 
chair, for two whole sessions without showing a suspicion 
of the wear and tear which seemed inevitable when one 
remembers what a nervous strain it is to be constantly 
meeting rough, keen antagonism. 

The President’s Message was listened to in both Houses 
with more appearance of attention than usual. At its 
close both adjourned as if to give it meditation, really to 
set about forming their committees. The Speaker has 
that always with every opening of a new Congress—it is 
a labor that falls on him every two years. The Senate 
has more of it to do than usual this year, because there 
are eighteen new Senators. They have appointed a com- 
mittee which is dividing the work of suiting everybody. 

Society meanwhile has not by any means been quiet, 
but politics is this year more interesting than usual— 
more even than balls and parties, and state dinners. 
The program from the White House has been pub- 
lished, and now the official people, the Cabinet and the 
Supreme Court, know what is to befall them on certain 
dates. 








Sine, Arts. 
PUBLIC STATUARY IN AMERICA. 


BY F. WEITENKAMPF, 








DURING the last few years there seems to have arisen a 
perfect rage, a mania, for erecting statuary. Not only in 
this country, but in Europe as well, especially in France, 
there has been a veritable deluge of new statues yearly. 
This ‘‘ bronzo-mania,’”’ as one French writer aptly terms it, 
is growing quite distressing. All manner of people have 
been perpetuated in sculpture: artists and musicians, mon- 
archs and philanthropists, statesmen and prize fighters. 
Bronze and marble figures promise in time to become as 
plentiful as lamp-posts. 

Has this enormous increase in the number of our public 
statues brought with it a corresponding amount of really 
first-class work? Of statuary that gives evidence of great 
success, or of noble purpose, or high endeavor? Hardly. 

There is still enough mediocrity in the works of sculp- 
ture produced at this time to emphasize the fact that we 
have not by any means very much public statuary in this 
country to be especially proud of. We do not find a very 
large proportion of examples of high art, high in the best 
sense of the word. Much of the work is decidedly mediocre, 
to put it very mildly. New York City, for instance, is the 
happy possessor of more than one statue that is chiefly re- 
markable for a lack of artistic qualities. 

The feeling for form, as evinced in sculpture, came late 
asa factor in the development of the art-instinct in this 
country. America had produced some very respectable 
painters of portrait and figure before the sculptor’s art be- 
came a recognized phase of the young nation’s art-life. 

Various formative influences left their mark of conven- 
tionality and mannerism on the plastic art in its earlier 
stages in the United States. And again, at.a later date, 
the carelessness, prejudice or stupidity of various art-com- 
mittees has been responsible for much that iscommonplace, 
or mediocre, or downright wretched, in much of the statu- 
ary that has been set up in our public places and over the 
nation’s dead. And even a good statue may lose much of 
its effect by being poorly placed. Isn’t the incongruity in 
the classical treatment of Greenough’s ‘‘Washington”’ at the 
Capitol, rather heavily accentuated by the carelessness that 
placed the half-nude Father of his Country in the open, 
where the rain and snow splash upon his bare back and un- 
protected head? 4 

Nor do we find a better state of things with regard to the 
foreign art represented here. In fact, it seems as tho, for a 
long time, the foreign name of an artist was considered a 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of his work. Nor do 
we even yet seem to have profited very much by experience, 
as witness Philadelphia, where, last year, they eagerly 
snapped up some bronzes that the Viennese would not have. 
Some of the statues that have beeu presented by foreign 
nations, or by foreign residents in this country, are enough 
to give a susceptible man of esthetic feelings the nightmare. 
But there—courtesy demands that we do not look a gift 
horse in the mouth. 

Even the more pleasing works of our sculptors occasion- 
ally show irritating errors or oversights. Take Henry K. 
Brown, who modeled the highly creditable and really noble 
equestrian statue of Washington, on Union Square. The 
Lincoln on the other side of the park is also by him; and, 
apart from whatever technical merits it has, it is not at all 
clear why the sculptor made such a little man of the tall, 
gaunt ‘‘rail-splitter.” As an offset, we have Randolph 
Roger’s interminable figure of Seward, on Twenty-third 
Street. Why can’t Lincoln and Seward exchange their 
bronze heads? That would give us something like the 
right proportions. 

But, on the other hand, the number of good works is in- 
creasing. 

New York is especially rich in statuary by J. Q. A: Ward, 
but has also good examples by St. Gaudens, Brown, and 
Plassmann. Excellent figure-work by that most admirable 
modeler, Augustus St. Gaudens, can be seen in New York 
City (“ Farragut’’), Staten Island (‘‘R. R. Randall’’), and 
Chicago (‘‘ Lincoln”). Other characteristic and good ex- 
amples of American plastic art are Daniel C. French’s “ Min- 
ute Man” (Concord, Mass.), ‘John Harvard” (Cambridge, 
Mass.), “Gallaudet” (Washington, D. C.), and ‘‘ Lewis Cass” 
(Washington, D. C.); Jonathan Scott Hartley’s “ Miles 
Morgan”’ (Springfield, Mass.), and his Daguerre monument 
in Washington, D.C.: Launt Thompson’s “Abraham Pier- 
son” (Yale), “Admiral Dupont’’ (Washington, D. C.), and 
“General Burnside’ (Providence, R. I.); Olin L. Warner’s 





elaborate fountain in Portland, Ore., and his smaller one 
on Union Square (a good example of how that kind of work 
should be done), and others. Examples of Ward’s statuary 
can be found in many of the States. Among his latest 
works are the Beecher statue for Brooklyn, and the eques- 
trian statue of Gen. Geo. H. Thomas. 

Other artists, besides those mentioned, are turning out 
work of more or less merit, all over the country. F. Edwin 
Elwell has executed some very successful portrait-busts, 
notably that of the Hon. Levi P. Morton for the Capitol at 
Washington. E. V. Valentine in the South, and Leonard 
W. Volk in the West, have turned out some very creditable 
work, among which is the former’s “‘ Lee Recumbent” (Lex- 
ington, Va.), and the latter’s monument to Stephen A. 
Douglas (Chicago). 

The foreign element has among its representatives Caspar 
Buberl, Henry Baerer, and Alois Loeher, all three of whom 
are earnest and capable artists. Buberl was recently asso- 
ciated with James E. Kelly in the production of the Troy 
monument. 

Woman in sculpture is represented here by names like 
Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie, Whitney, Hosmer, Emma Steb- 
bins, Louise Lawson, etc. 

James E, Kelly (formerly an illustrator of note), Louis St. 
Gaudens, H. K. Bush Brown, Ed. Potter, Wilson McDonald, 
Geo. T. Brewster, E. Keyser, F. Moynihan, E. Kemys, Paul 
Bartlett, A. M. Calder, Karl Gerhardt, Geo. Bissell, A. 
Doyle, H. H. Kitson, Samuel Kitson, Louis T. Rebisso, 
John Donoghue, and W. Clark Noble are among the newer 
sculptors of whom we hear people speak. 

This immense increase in the number of American sculp- 
tors seems to have brought with it a correspondingly large 
percentage of mediocrity. Many of the “‘ battle-field’”’ mon- 
uments and memorials are apt to be cheap affairs, those 
bidding for such work being mainly ‘“‘ Memorial” and 
“Monument”? Companies, Granite Works, and third or 
fourth rate sculptors. One does not feel like indulging in 
too severe criticism before these memorials that the surviv- 
ors of the War erect over their comrades who fell in the 
fight. Yet cannot we pay due reverence to those who fought 
for the principles that we hold dear, and still, in doing so, 
preserve a proper regard for artistic beauty and the fitness 
of things? 

There is enough statuary in this country which offers no 
other cause for congratulation than the fact that it was low 
in cost. But there seems to be no reason why a work that 
is moderate in cost should be inartistic in appearance. The 
question is one of quantity rather than of quality. If we 
cannot afford very much for our monument or memorial, 
we cannot expect to get the same amount of work that we 
should for a higher price. The quality of the work, however. 
should be the same, or nearly so. But the trouble is that 
there is usually the desire to make a “big show”’ at little 
expense; and so the monument-manufactories grind out 
statuary of a size and kind that cannot be well done at 
the price,paid. Necessarily, the work will be “‘cheap and 
nasty.” 

But, on the whole, the idea is spreading more and more 
that cheap art is not art, and that the selection of sculptors 
to execute projected statues is not only a business matter. 

We are beginning to learn that we do not further the 
cause of art nor do ourselves credit by inviting bids for 
“cheap jobs.” 

ASTOR LIBRARY, NEW YORK CITY. 








Sanitary. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSsOCIA- 
TION AND ITS WORK. 





IT was a fortunate day in the interests of American sani- 
tary science and art when a few persons caught the gleam 
of the coming light, and met together at Long Branch in 
1872 for the purpose of forming the American Public 
Health Association. It has had a somewhat varied history, 
and now and then in its early years had not at all times a 
very active following. But as time has rolled on, and as 
the needs and uses of sanitary art have become more appar- 
ent, it has grown in constituency and in influence, and 
has contributed largely, both in science and administration, 
to the welfare of the people. The papers and discussions it 
has furnished and the prizes it has given, have done much 
to foster and develop the interest now felt in various de- 
partments of sanitary work. Only a few days since we 
were reading of the great success of the food kitchens for 
the poor in Boston, as they have been developed by Mr. 
Lomb, Mrs. Abel and others. It carried the writer back to 
the day when a plain German manufacturer first proposed 
to himself and two or three others to do something in a 
sanitary way for the working people. With humble begin- 
nings the plan was elaborated, which has had this as one of 
its outcomes. 

The annual meeting of the Association was this year 
held at Kansas City under the Presidency of Dr. Monti- 
zambert of the Quarantine service of Quebec. About eight 
years since overtures were made by the health authorities 
of Ontario to unite with us, much to their advantage and 
ours. The Canadian Boards are many of them active, and 
individual members have done good service. At the 
Brooklyn meeting two years since it was resolved to recog- 
nize also some of our sister republics at the South and 
West. At the Charleston meeting last year, there were 
present two or three health officers from Mexico. On their 
return they seem to have created such enthusiasm that this 
year, at Kansas City, the large attendence of cultured Mexi- 
cans was a feature of the meeting; so much so that the As- 
soriation is to meet next year in the City of Mexico. The 
interest shown by these men can be somewhat judged by 
the list of papers presented from that country. ‘The 
Drainage of Mexico City,” by Robert Gayol, City Engineer 
and Engineer of the National Board of Health of Mexico; 
“‘New Organizations of the Supreme Board of Health 
of the Mexican Republic,” by Dr. Domingo Orvananos, 
Member of the Supreme Board of Health of Mexico; ‘‘ Con 
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siderations upon the Endemical Character of Yellow Fever 
upon the Coast of the Gulf of Mexico,” by Gregorio Mon- 
diz:bal, M.D., of Vera Cruz, Mexico; “‘ Some Hints on Diph- 
theria in the Mexican Highlands,’ by Dr. Jesus Chico, of 
Guanajuato, ,Mexico; ‘“‘ A few Considerations upon the 
Progress of Public Hygiene in the Republic of Mexico,” by 
Dr. J. Ramon Yeaza, of Mexico; ‘‘ Notes on the Hygiene of 
Rice Culture,”’ by Dr. Nazario Lomas, Cuernavaca (More- 
les, Mexico), Member of the Board of Health of the State of 
Moreles and Director of the General Hospital. 

Of the meeting as a whole we are sorry that we cannot 
speak in so flattering terms as we would desire. True, 
some valuable papers were read and some important discus- 
sion took place. But, contrary to all former usage, the 
Association allowed too much of its time to be frittered 
away amid the booming hospitalities of the city. Wherever 
Armour & Company are it is hard to get away without 
seeing a pork-packing establishment. 

A series of other diversions were arranged for, such as a 
railroad excursion to a Kansas prairie, a reception by the 
Commercial Club, etc. We are always sorry when so repre- 
sentative a body thus has its time encroached upon. We 
notice a few of the most prominent papers. Prof. W. W. 
Daniels, of Wisconsin, ably discussed the whole subject of 
Railroad Sanitation. Various defects as to heating and 
ventilating, as to the care of cars and as to the details of 
car cleanliness were commented on with due severity. 
The time has come when the National Government should 
interfere in this matter. The facts as to contagious 
diseases are such that the traveling public should not rest 
satisfied with anything short of enforced cleanliness. 
Cushions and curtains should go out-of-doors, and the 
surroundings of the closet should be very differently cared 
for. Sleeping cars need redoubled vigilance. We are sorry 
to have had some glimpses into the food kitchen of dining 
cars. The porter with his white coat gives too often the 
most convincing evidence that he has not had a bath and 
that his body linen is soiled. The real embarrassments to 
cleanliness are such in car travel that only the strictest 
discipline can secure safety. 

A somewhat peculiar paper was furnished by Professor 
Snow, of Kansas University. He proposed to destroy the 
chinch bug by bringing it in contact with another bug that 
had died of a contagion imparted to it from a fungus, and 
which was very deadly, If his plan works, as he says it does, 
by putting a dozen dead bugs among 10,000 live ones, he can 
kill them all, The idea is to find a disease deadly to cer- 
tain classes of animals, as mosquitoes, etc., and then infect 
them. Itis a new departure in the germicidal treatment 
of disease. Dr. Kenyon, of the Marine Hospital Service, 
gave details of his study of rabies at the Pasteur Laboratory, 
in Paris, and while advocating the muzzle as the great pre- 
ventive, vindicated the value of the Pasteur treatnient. 
Dr. Hewitt, of Minnesota, discussed, at length, the need of 
more stringent laws as to immigrants and as to notifica 
tion of infectious diseases. The Association arranged to 
meet in Chicago in 1893, and willendeavor to makethis an 
international gathering, and to make the meeting notable 
in the interests of advancing sanitation. 


School and College. 


Tue fruits of the great educational Congress, held a 
twelve-month ago, in Berlin, are now being garnered, 
and with the spring term of 1892 a number of radical inno- 
vations will be inaugurated in the Prussian Gymnasia. 
The new official program declares that the object of 
religious instruction shall be to make the pupils fit ‘to 
take an active part in the congregational work in the 
future, and thereby to become a shining example to others.” 
In the study of the German, no material changes are made, 
only that eight and not ten essays are prescribed for each 
year. In Latin less attention is to be paid to drill in exer- 
cises in elegant style and more to an acquaintance with the 
thoughts of the authors and to securing an insight into the 
purely philological features of the study. Asa result the 
drill in the forms and syntax, as also the committing of 
vocables, is somewhat abridged. In the Real Gymnasia 
only Ceesar and the easier parts of Livy are demanded. For 
the Greek, too, the understanding of the author’s thoughts 
is to be the chief aim; grammar, vocabulary, elementary 
exercises in writing Greek are to serve this end only. In 
French and English the chief object is to secure conversa- 
tional control of the languages, and the written exercises 
are to be secondary. In history the modern periods are to 
have the preference; even that of our own generation is to 
be treated in detail. In the gymnasium the final examina- 
tions will include Latin, Greek, Mathematics, History and 
Religion: jn the Real gymnasia, English and French take 
the place of Latin and Greek. Pupils whose records during 
the entire course have been throughout satisfactory, are ex- 
cused entirely from the final rigororsum; and those who 
have excellent throughout in certain branches are excused 
in this. Special proticiency in certain branches went to 
make. up deficiency in others. In general the entire new 
program eases the work of the student. In the gymnasia 
sixteen hours have been dropped each week and in the 
Real Gymnasia twenty-one. In one class alone, the Quinta 
of the gymnasia, the course has been shortened by five 
hours. Noris the work to be done at home to be any more 
than has been the case heretofore, the general conviction 
being that the scholars have been overburdened and that 
the present course leads to cramming and not to thorough 
study. The program also demands that special regard be 
had to the individuality of the pupils. On the other hand, 
the demands made as to the proficiency of the teacher are 
greater now than ever. Another improvement is the promi- 
nence given togym nastic exercises, the “ turning ’’ lessons 
having been increased to six of thirty minutes each per 
week, The Commission that worked out this new scheme, 
agrees with the military authorities and other observant 
thinkers in Germany, to the effect that the physical condi- 
tion of the German youth is by no means what it ought 





to be. They find that by an early indulgence in beer-drink- 
ing, cigar and cigaret smoking, and the whirl of social 
pleasures, Germany’s youth is in danger of effeminacy. 
The work of the Commission is not yet ended, and it is 
understood that they disagree in some important points, 
altho the number of members has been decreased in the 
hope of a speedy completion of the work. 


.... The third Annual Institute of the Teachers of the New 
West Education Commission was held recently in Salt Lake 
City. Forty-three out of the forty-four New West teachers 
in Utah, representing twenty-two schools, with 1,600 pupils, 
were present—all earnest, devoted men and women, full of 
enthusiasm, and hopeful for the future of the Territory. 
Reports presented from the schools showed the prosperous 
condition of the work both educationally and religiously. 
An able address was delivered by the Rev. C. R. Bliss, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Commission, upon Religion and Edu- 
cation. Utah is said to be passing through a transition 
period. Polygamy, if not yet entirely dead, is slowly ex- 
piring. Mormonism is gradually losing its hold upon the 
young people. Gentiles are settling in the Territory in 
great numbers. The future of Utah is largely in the hands 
of the Christian workers. 


....Early in the year the trustees of Columbia College 
authorized President Low to bring the College into rela- 
tions of reciprocity with the Union and the General Theo- 
logical Seminaries on certain lines. President Low com- 
municated with these two institutions, but received no re- 
ply from the General Theological Seminary. The directors 
of Union Theological Seminary have, however, entered into 
an agreement with Columbia, providing that Columbia 
shall admit without fee such students as may be recom- 
mended by the Union Seminary faculty to attend lectures; 
and Columbia will accept work done in the Seminary as 
part of the equipment for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, the major subject being taken at Columbia. One 
member of the Seminary faculty will be invited to sit with 
the University Council as an honorary member. The 
Union Seminary will admit without fee such students of 
the senior class and in the graduate department of Colum- 
bia as may be recommended by President Low to lectures 
in the regular courses of the Seminary. 


cea A number of college presidents have been invited by 
the Brooklyn Y. M.C. A. to a conference to be held in 
Association Hall, in that city, December 29th. The general 
subject will be “‘ Education and the Colleges,’ and each 
speaker will present specifically the position of his institu- 
tion toward educational problems. The design is to interest 
college men in Association work, rouse popular interest in 
the colleges, and be the means of influencing young men 
in their choice of a college. President Low, of Columbia, 
will preside; and among the speakers will be President 
Gates, of Amherst, Patton, of Princeton, and others. 


Science. 





WE are apt to envy those who live in the tropics, where 
Nature makes everything to hand, or other regions sup- 
posed in some respects to possess some advantages superior 
toourown. But few consider how much we in the temperate 
regions are exempt from insect plagues, which bother hu- 
manity elsewhere. Even in the sub-arctics the mosquito is 
an enormous pest. Lieutenant Schwatka says in Alaska 
mosquitoes will so sting bears that they get so blind as to 
wander off into sloughs, where they mire and die; and 
travelers in that region report severe annoyance from these 
creatures. Ina report, just issued, of Professor Rothrock’s 
recent cruise to the Bahamas, the mosquito plague again 
eomes in as one of the most aggravating of the unpleasant 
experiences of the explorers. They tried smearing the ex- 
posed parts with oil of pennyroyal and vaseline, famous 
preventives, which the mosquitoes merely smiled at. 
Alaska Indian hunters smear their flesh, and especially 
their faces, with deer fat and charcoal. Our explorers 
would probably not care to look so hideous, even tho it 
made them mosquito-proof. 


.... The satellites of Jupiter have of late been made the 
subjects of numerous interesting observations. On Sep- 
tember 8th, 1890, Mr. Barnard, at the Lick Observatory, 
saw the first satellite apparently double, as it was crossing 
the planet’s disk; the appearance was of two small dark 
disks about 1" apart. On September 24th, 1891, Professor 
Young, at Princeton, observed the third satellite appearing 
on the planet’s disk as a sort of dark dumb-bell. The ex- 
planation in all probability depends upon the existence of 
darkish spots upon the surface of the satellite which be- 
come visible when the satellite in crossing the disk of the 
planet is seen upon a background of almost equal bright- 
ness with itself. There is no likelihood, in fact hardly a 
possibility, that either of the satellites can be really double. 
Some of the Lick observers report that from measurements 
made during the past summer the first satellite appears to 
be distinctly ellipsoidal, with the longer axis directed 
toward the planet. If this is really so to an extent that is 
measurable, the actual amount of the elongation of the 
satellite must be enormous, not less than one hundred 
miles at least. A little skepticism as to this result may be 
pardoned. be 


.... An attempt was made to settle the question of a lunar 
satellite by photographs made at Cambridge during the 
last eclipse of the moon. No one has ever supposed it very 
probable that the moon really has a satellite of its own, re- 
volving around the moon, while she herself revolves around 
the earth; still there is no absurdity in the idea, and it is 
worth while to test it. This cannot easily be done under 
ordinary circumstances, because the moonlight drowns out 
all faint objects near the moon; but at the time of a lunar 
eclipse any small lunar satellite that was far enough away to 
be outside the earth’s shadow, would be visible as a minute 
star, and if a photograph was taken it would appear upon 
the plate. Moreover, since it would have a motion different 








from that of a fixed star, it would, if the clockwork of the 
telescope were adjusted as usual, appear on the plate not as 
a small round dot like a star, but as a streak or “ trail,” 
and so could be recognized at once. The thing has now 
been tried three times at Cambridge, but without result so 
far. No traces of such a satellite have been found. 


....Intheir recent work on “Mammals Living and Ex- 
tinct,” Flower and Lydekker adopt the view originally sug- 
gested by Huxley that the mammals may have originated 
from the Amphibia, coupling this opinion with Cope’s ob- 
servations on the resemblances between the extinct reptiles 
called Theromorpha and the monotreme mammals, such as 
the duckbill. The singular African extinct Theromorpha 
are considered to have descended from the Labyrinthodont 
Amphibians, and these views lead the authors to the con- 
clusion that ‘“‘ we may probably regard the Mammalia as 
having originated from the same ancestral stock at the 
time the Amphibian types was passing into the Reptilian.”’ 


....In continuation of the subject of the occurrence of 
porpoises-in African rivers, Dr. W. Kiikenthal writes to 
Nature that he has lately received the skull of a porpoise 
from Cameroon. The animal to which it belonged was 
caught in Kriegschiff Bay after very heavy rains, and was 
being devoured by sharks. The contents of the stomach 
consisted of grass, weeds and mangrove fruits. None of 
the natives had ever seen the animal before, and he has no 
doubt it is a new species, 


....Dr. Marey, the eminent French physiologist, has been 
studying the flight of insects by photochronography, the 
apparatus used to obtain photographs allowing exposures 
to be made so short as 1-25,000 of a second. His observa- 
tions indicate that the wings of insects in flight, by meeting 
obliquely the resistance of the air in to-and-fro movements, 
act in a very similar manner to the sculls used to propel 
boats. 


....Edwin De Leon, who was Consul General of the 
United States to Egypt for eight years, during the Admin- 
istration of Pierce and Buchanan, died in this city on Mon- 
day of last week. He was born in 1828 in Columbia, S. C., 
his father being a prominent physician of that State. 
While still a young man he founded The National Demo- 
cratin Washington. Soon after his paper was on a firm 
footing he was sent abroad on his diplomatic mission, in 
which he served with distinction. His exploit in bringing 
to justice the murderers of an American missionary in 
Joppa attracted wide attention at the time. He 
refused the Cross of St. Sauveur, offered to him by King 
Otto of Greece, for his services in protecting the Greeks 
who were threatened with expulsion from Alexandria by 
the Sultan. At the outbreak of the Civil War, Mr. De 
Leon resigned his office,and espoused the cause of the 
Confederacy. He was appointed special diplomatic agent of 
the Confederacy in Europe, and as such was connected with 
the famous case of the agents Mason and Slidell. Among 
Mr. De Leon’s works “‘ Thirty Years of My Life on Three 
Continents,” and ‘‘Khedive’s Egypt” are the best known, 
having reached the fourth and fifth editions. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to leading magazines in this country end 
abroad. Mrs. De Leon, weakened by two months’ nursing 
and anxiety, gave way completely at his death, and five 
days after he was buried she was dead. 


....One of the most interesting among the many stran- 
gers of Berlin is Mohammed Buselham, a native of Mo- 
rocco, who since the beginning of the winter term has been 
teaching in the Oriental Seminary. He is a man of fine 
culture and thorough education. His coffee colored face is 
well set in a carefully nursed deep black beard. General 
attention is attracted by his picturesque dress, a snow- 
white turban with carmine red trimmings, yellow slippers, 
light: colored white trousers, a long blue coat, a dark chain 
around his neck and over his breast. He is exceedingly 
popular with the children. In his daily walksat 11 A. M. in 
the Lustgarten they crowd around him and give him their 
hands in greeting. The stranger is very polite in answer- 
ing the greetings of little girls, and is on familiar footing 
with a number of the boys. 

....Few members of the ruling families in Germany were 
so beloved as the Princess Ida Reuss, of the older line, who 
died a few weeks ago at the age of thirty-nine. Through- 
out the country she was looked upon as an ideal Teutonic 
woman. She was brought up in a simple manner, despite 
her higo birth, and knew more about the kitchen than 
many women of lower degree. She had also a brilliant 

nind, and was able to hold her own in discussions upon 
philosophy and science with the most learned men in the 
principality. 


....General Booth’s daughter, ‘‘ La Maréchale,’’ who is 
in command of the Salvation Army in France and Switzer- 
land, and is now proselyting in this country, is a tall, slen- 
der, and very graceful girl, with a fresh English face, to 
which the blue bonnet of her order lends an additional 
attractiveness. She possesses an indomitable spirit, as 
was shown by the influence she exerted over the rough 
canaille of Paris who attended her meetings. 


....Baron Hirsch, the rich Austrian rival of the Roths- 
childs, whose charities to the persecuted Russian Jews have 
made his name better known on this side of the Atlantic 
than even his enormous wealth, is a very lavish entertainer, 
but personally most abstemious. He spreads a liberal 
table for his guests, but eats only the plainest food himself, 
and drinks but little wine. 


....A California woman, Miss Alice Rideout, has been 
awarded the task of executing the sculpture to adorn the 
Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair. She has designed 
three figures for this purpose, representing ‘“‘ Woman’s 
Virtues,” “Woman as the Spirit of Civilization” and 
‘* Woman’s Place in History,” 
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THERE are persons who have decided that compensation 
isan all-prevailing moral principle, and that, especially, 
subtraction in this sphere of existence means inevitable ad- 
dition in another one. Such people have a subject choice- 
ly made to their hand in the instance of Mozart. All over 
the musical world during the last three weeks the centenary 
of the death of one of the most consummate and—tho the 
word is a large one—immortal geniuses in the whole his 
tory of art was celebrated with gala performances of his 
operas, gala concerts, in which his symphonic or other music 
tilled the bills, and to which audiences crowded, the majority 
of cases reaching only a finer and more reverent conviction 
of Mozart’s unique position in his art. The receipts from 
a small group of these memorials in the larger cities rep- 
resent a sum that probably would have kept Mozart alive 
and warmed and fed and free fromcare, for double his 
brief term of years. As it is, in admiring such general and 
affectionate homage one remembers the buoyant nature 
struggling against neglect and adversity, the prodigal mu- 
sical mind pouring out its wonderfully pelucid contents ex- 
haustively, without effort; the frail constitution, bat- 
tling with something shockingly near to destitution; 
the fireless, dingy, dwelling-rooms, the scanty commons; 
the pitiful typhus-fever deathbed; the miserable pau- 
per funeral in the snowstorm one afternoon in the St. 
Marx graveyard, the burial in the common pit for the poor, 
and the unmarked, unrecognizable grave. Religion has 
her typical martyr, so has science, so has literature, so 
has almost everything. Mozart’s story is the eternally 
typical tragedy of art. It is one peculiar and interesting 
touch in the story that the man himself still is regarded 
by generations quite out of immediate touch with him per- 
sonally with so peculiar an affection. Mozart’s individual- 
ity as a man still takes hold upon the heart, along with that 
music which he has left behind him—music which seems not 
so much composed by him as insinuated into this world 
from some other purer sphere; poured through him,as a mere 
accidental vehicle of transmission. Last week’s tribute paid 
to Mozart’s work and death by our Philharmonic Society was 
one that can be remembered by Mozartians for its dignity 
and beauty, tho it was a very simple affair—merely the pro- 
gram for the second rehearsal and second concert of this 
season made up altogether as a Mozartian one, less the final 
number on it. There is nothing new to say of the Sym- 
phony in C, long ago nicknamed the “ Jupiter,” or of such 
characteristically lovely music as the slow movement from 
the String Quartet in G Minor (according to Koechel, Opus 
516) played by the entire Philharmonic string-band; 
there is nothing new to say of the solemn beauty of 
the march known as the Masonic Funeral Music 
(somewhat unfamiliar here), or of the contrasted 
humor and dignity of the extracts from ‘“ The Elopement”’ 
and ‘The Magic Flute.’’ In regard to the choice of the 
scene from the latter opera disappointment may have been 
felt, and a less ‘‘ arranged”’ selection and one more lyric, 
more popular and more endeared, preferred. But its manage- 
ment gave the audiences a chance to hear Mr. Emil Fischer 
sing “In diesen Heil’gen Hallen’’ as no other German 
artist can sing it, as not many of the best basses of any 
nationality can sing it; and Mr. William H. Rieger in the 
dialog between Tamino and A Priest was a pleasant ad- 
junctive. The program was carried through with constant 
whole-heartedness and success. Mr. Seidl showed again— 
as he has before now—that to conduct Mozart is almost as 
much his talent as Wagner. More finished, spirited, sym- 
pathetic playing of Mozart has not been heard from an old 
orchestra that has acquired a new lease of vitality and new 
deserts therefor under its present care. The progam con- 
cluded as to Mozart with Osmin’s familiar air from 
‘“‘The Elopement.”” So far as to Mozart’s commemo- 
rating. A new symphonic poem, “Fruhlingswogen,” 
by Xaver Scharwenka (Op. 87), a richly melodious 
composition full of vigor and brilliancy as to work- 
manship ended the program—but a member of it that 
seemed curiously out of place and supposititious under the 
circumstances. Any one of Mozart’s overtures would have 
concluded the memorial and the evening more appropri- 
ately and without that clash between the.old music and 
the new, inevitable under the circumstances; not less infe- 
licitous because the new this time was not of a sort quite to 
come off a strong and good second-best. The audiences at 
both the rehearsal and concert were exceptionally large, and 
the attention with which Mozart was heard was delightful 
to observe. The next concerts of the Philharmonic occur 
January 8th-9th. Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred” Overture, Schar- 
wenka’s fine Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2, Richard Strauss’s 
new symphonic poem ‘‘ Death and Apotheosis,’’ and Raff’s 
‘‘Im Walde” Symphony will constitute the program. 

As predicte‘, the week was a busy and enjoyable one, of 
varied attractions. The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
second concert of the winter at Chickering Hall on Tuesday 
evening was remarkable for a refined performance—let 
one rather write an interpretation—of Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony, that left an impression not soon to be 
effaced. The novelty of the concert, Richard Strauss’s 
‘** Don Juan” symphonic poem, was given with great effect- 
iveness, but cannot be considered a significant work from its 
brilliant composer as to clearness in expressing its “‘ pro- 
gram’ ideas, as to originality of musical theme, or for indi- 
viduality of instrumental treatment. A Concerto by Volk- 
mann for violoncello, that in A minor, Op. 23, was played by 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder. The Rubinstein Club’s first concert on 
Thursday evening, at which Mr. Antonio Galassi was the so- 
joist, the Brooklyn Philharmonic’s second rehearsal and sec- 
ond concert, the Kneisel Quartet’s second evening of cham- 
ber-music, and the Manuscript Society’s concert, were prom- 
inent incidents of the week. It will be remembered that 
with the current one comes into the season the element of 
opera, sung at the Metropolitan by the Italian-French com- 


marshaling and managing in Chicago, Mr. Paderewski’s 
two pianoforte recitals, and a concert by the Church Choral 
Society that promises to be of great interest, can be partic- 
ularized also among this week’s incidents. 


News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON presented his annual Message to 
Congress December 9th. It refers to the foreign relations 
of the Government as characterized by an unusual number 
of important negotiations and diplomatic results of a nota- 
ble and highly beneficial character. Among these are the 
reciprocity treaties with Brazil, Spain and San Domingo, 
the arrangement for arbitration with Great Britain in re- 
gard to the seal fisheries of Bering Sea, the arrangements 
with Germany, Denmark, Italy, Austria, and France for 
the introduction of inspected American pork products. 
Referring to the disturbances in Brazil and to the boundary 
dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela, the hope is 
expressed that there will be no foreign encroachment on 
territories under the administrative control of American 
States. With regard to the New Orleans riot a friendly 
conclusion is considered as attainable, altho the disturbed 
feeling aroused in Italy was most natural. The disturb- 
ances in Chile are recounted in full, and the statement 
made that it may be necessary to bring the matter before 
Congress by a special message. A modue vivendi with re- 
gard to the Congo State treaty has been arranged, and the 
time for ratification on the part of the United States has 
been extended to February 2d, 1892, when it is hoped that 
definite action will be taken by the Senate. With regard to 
the troubles in China every effort is promised to protect 
citizens there. The grounds for the declination of the 
Chinese Government to receive Mr. Blair would seem to 
debar further diplomatic relations—a position, of course, 
untenable, and from which it is hoped they will withdraw. 
A strong protest has been made to Spain with regard to 
the Caroline Islands. The action of the Russian Govern- 
ment in expelling the Hebrews, involving, as it does, the 
coming of so large a number of people into some other 
country, has furnished the ground for a remonstrance to 
the Czar. Congress is urged to take up the question of the 
Nicaragua Canal, and secure its completion by guaran- 
teeing the bonds of the Canal company. It is announced 
that international copyright has been secured with Bel 
gium, France, Great Britain, the British possessions and 
Switzerland, and a special convention has been made with 
Germany. Referring to the effect of the McKinley bill, the 
results have disappointed the evil prophecies of its opponents 
and in a large measure realized the hopeful predictions of 
its friends. The total value of foreign commerce, imports 
and exports combined, is $1,747,806,406, the largest of any 
year in the history of the country, and there is conclusive 
evidence that the new tariff has created several great 
industries which will, within a few years, give employment 
to several hundred thousand American working men and 
women. With regard to free coinage, the President ex- 
presses the opinion that under existing conditions it would 
disastrously affect the business interests at home and 
abroad, and the belief that a people so strong and prosper- 
ous will not promote such a policy, which would be fatal to 
the desired end of bi-metallism. The reports of the War, 
Law, and Post Office Departments, are characterized as 
showing the results of an intelligent, progressive and busi- 
ness-like Administration. In regard to the postal service, 
special reference is made to the increased revenues, the es- 
tablishment of ocean mail post offices and the great enlarge- 
ment of its postal railroads. The Navy department is rep- 
resented as showing most gratifying progress, and the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary for prompt completion by the 
Navy of the best modern type is most heartily concurred in. 
With regard to Indian affairs the President indorses most 
fully the plans for bringing the Indians into citizenship, 
and for reducing the large Indian reservations by 
allotment in severalty to the Indians and the 
cession of the remainder for distribution under 
the Homestead law. The report of the Pension depart- 
ment looking toward a speedy reduction in the average 
first payments is considered to meet the exaggerated 
estimates of those who oppose this beneficent legislation. 
The work of the Census Bureau is characterized as fair, 
careful and intelligent, and as having received the approval 
of statisticians. The prospect of obedience on the part of 
the Mormons with the law in regard to polygamy is noted 
and recommendations made for local civil organizations in 
Alaska. The value of the Department of Agriculture is 
referred to both in its scientific corps, and the inspection 
of cattle and pork products. The grain crop is fifty per 
cent.greater than that of last year, and its increase in value 
estimated at $500,000,000. The Civil Service Commission, it 
is believed, is executing the law with impartiality, and the 
system while not perfect is incomparably better and fairer 
than that of appointments by favor. The recommendation 
is made that as its work increases the appropriations be in- 
creased to meet it. Special reference is made to the neces- 
sity of legislation for the protection of the lives of railroad 
employés as in other departments. The evils of gerry- 
mandering in regard to the election of President and of 
members of Congress are set forth very strongly and 
recommendation is made that some provision shculd be 
established by which it should be rendered impossible. 
Great emphasis is laid upon the necessity of providing 
every guarantee for absolutely fair and free choice by an 
equal suffrage within the respective States, of all the offi- 
cers of the National Government, whether directly or in- 
directly, and the belief is expressed in the possibility of con- 
stituting a commission non-partisan in its membership to 
whom the whole question of the evils connected with our 
election system and methods might be committed. The 
Message closes with an expression of gratification at the 
evidences of the increased unification of the people and the 











pany which Messrs. Abbey and Grau have already been 


revived national spirit, 


....The week in Congress has been devoted to swearing 
in of new members and the introduction of bills. The 
House Committees have not yet been appointed by Speaker 
Crisp. 


.».-The Chilean Minister to the United States will re- 
main at Washington, the effort to abolish the Legation 
there having been defeated at Santiago. 


.-. The Court of Appeals in New York State commenced 
to hear arguments in the disputed Senate cases on Decem- 
ber 11th. 


....It is supposed that the bomb thrower in Mr. Sage’s 
office was a Mr. Norcross, a note broker of Boston. 


....The motion for re-argument of the Tilden will case 
has been denied, and the decision stands. 


.... The United States ship “‘ Baltimore” has sailed from 
Valparaiso for San Francisco. 


FOREIGN. 


..--The Senate in Paris supports the Government 
by 211 to 57 in its action with regard to the Archbishop of 
Aix. Ina discussion in the Chamber of Deputies M. I lo- 
quet, the President, said that Pope Pius IX had given his 
authority to Freemasonry and was himself a Freemason, 
a great uproar followed, and severe charges were hurled 
back and forth. The members of the Right seem de- 
termined to do their utmost to produce a Cabinet crisis. 


.... President Peixotto has issued a manifesto denounc- 
ing the members of Fonseca’s Government as traitors. The 
province of Rio Grande Do Sul is quiet. The Governor of 
Rio Janeiro refused for a time to resign at the request of 
the President, but bas finally done so. 


.... The Chinese imperial troops have defeated the insur- 
gent forces in Manchuria, and the revolt is at anend. A 
telegram to Brussels announces that no Europeans were 
killed in the riot, but that five hundred native Christians 
lost their lives. 


...-A commercial convention, it is reported, has been ar- 
ranged between the United States and Germany. Chan- 
cellor von Caprivi in an able speech in the Reichstag 
urged the approval of the different commercial treaties. 


.... There has been heavy fighting on the border of India 
near Gilgit, the frontier garrison of Cashmere, which had 
been seized by native tribesmen. The place was taken by 
the English troops. 


....The French Government has decided to demand 
reparation of the Brazilian Government for the killing of 
the twelve Frenchmen in Rio Janeiro by the agents of 
Fonseca. 


.... The funeral of Dom Pedro occurred in Paris, Decem- 
ber 9th, with royal honors. The body has been taken to 
Lisbon for burial. 


....Lord Dufferin, now British Ambassador at Rome, 
has been appointed to Paris to succeed the late Lord 
Lytton. 


....President Hippolyte has issued a proclamation 
announcing a general amnesty to political offenders. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir is an ideal Presidential message.—SENATOR WASHBURNE. 





.... History will record the truth that Mr. Harrison has given 
the country a clean, dignified, able quadrennium in politics. 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


...-1 am of that class of American citizens who believe that 
Benjamin Harrison is one of the ablest men that ever sat in the 
White House.—Senator W. P. Frye. 


..--President Harrison’s thirdannual message . . . is digni- 
fied and statesmanlike throughout; in parts it is extremely sug- 
gestive, in other parts it rises to a strain of genuine eloquence. 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


.... During what was called the original package year in Iowa, 
October, 1889, to October, 1890, the criminal expenses in Warren 
County, Ia., were nearly three times as great as for the preced- 
ing year, increasing from $750 to $2,021. The open saloon isa 
fruitful source of crime.—Oumberland Presbyterian.. 


....Mr. Spurgeon was visited by an insane man who said: “I 
am sent by Almighty God to do your bidding; your slightest wish 
I will obey”; and he informed us he said tothe man: “I was wish- 
ing you would go away just now,” and the man had sense 
enough to act in harmony with his profession and go.—Christian 
Adwocate. 


...»The Bishop of Ripon, in rebuking the falsehood of extremes, 
tells a good story of a small young curate who rebuked a lady, 
conspicuous for her good deeds among the poor and outcast, with 
the words: “ You're a good woman, but why don’t you do some 
really religious work, such as embroidering an altar cloth?—Liv- 
ing Chureh. 


Dr. HERRICK JOHNSON’S TEN REASONS AGAINST OPENING THE 
GATES OF THE WORLD'S Fark ON SuNDAY: First. Throwing open 
the gates would be contrary to precedent. Second. The opened 
gates would be against the usages and traditions of our national 
life. Third. It is against the conscience of church members who 
share in the Government. Fourth. It would be a national humili- 
ation to put our Sabbath in the back yard and put on exhibition 
as one of our products that mongrel thing, the European Sunday. 
Fifth. It would be a fearful menace to social order. Sixth. It 
would set a precedent which would thrust into the Sabbath the 
hawking of ail kinds of wares. Seventh. It would take the down 
grade for labor for which Europe is just now taking the up grade. 
Eighth. It would force all employés of the Fair and railroads to 
work Sundays. Ninth. It would be the forging of another strong 
link in the chain which will soon turn the laborer over, bound 
hand and foot, to toil 365 days a year. Tenth. It would be selling 





the Lord’s Day for a few pieces of silver. 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


ONCE more we bear our friends a Christmas greeting. 
In the mirth of all the children, in the sober gladness 
of all the grown folks we would fain have part. THE IN- 
DEPENDENT will travel to the east and the west, the north 
and south on trains laden with Christmas gifts; it will be 
carried home from the post office along with many a 
mysterious parcel, whose secrets will not be disclosed 
until the Christmas morning; it will nestle in capacious 
pockets of overcoats, by the side of jewel cases and 
jumping jacks; it will join in a quiet way in the shouts 
of surprise with which the youngsters hail the treasures 
that dangle from bedposts or hide in the depths of stock- 
ings in the chimney corner: it will cover with the mantle 
of a sacred silence those broken words of affection with 
which the thoughtful and generous love of friends is 
ackyowledged; and it would gladly frame into fitting 
speech some words of salutation worthy to be hung, like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver, upon the well-laden 
boughs of every Christmas tree in the land. 

Good will to you all, brave men, true women, happy 
children, good will in the name of the Lord! May all 
the good wishes of the day bear fruit! May all the hope- 
ful prophecies come to pass! A better future, a nobler 
pleasure, a higher good than eye hath seen, or ear heard, 
or heart imagined, be vouchsafed to every one of you! 

Does this seem an extravagant wish? Not at all. 
What we crave for our readers is within the reach of 
every one of them. We cannot give it, but they can take 
it for themselves, and we can bid them take it. The Gift 
of God which Christmas celebrates includes all other 
gifts. To him who has sought and found the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness—the kingdom whose throne 
is not on Zion or Gerizim, but within the soul of every 
trustful and loyal worshiper—no possible good is wanting. 

-** All things are yours” is the ample birthright pledge of 
all who are joint heirs with Jesus Christ to the inher- 
itance of immortality. To them who have received 


“power to become the sons of God” what good things 
can be lacking? The mind that was in Christ Jesus is 
itself the supreme riches. No panic can unsettle its 
confidence, no disaster disturb its serenity, no conflict 
ruffle its sweet repose. Evermore there is peace on 
earth to men of good will. 

If, then, upon this Christmas-tide we could but per- 
suade our readers, old and young, to take with thankful- 
ness the Good Gift which God gave the world because he 
loved it so—the gift of eternal life which comes to men 
through Jesus Christ our Lord—our best desire would be 
fulfilled. To all such there would be new Christmas 
grace in the Christmas gifts, new music in the Christmas 
songs, and new meaning in the words of the angelic 
herald,‘ For unto you is born this day a Savior which is 
Christ the Lord.” 


-“e 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


PRESIDENT Harrison’s third annual message is a 
plain, frank, straightforward presentation of the chief 
questions of public concern, as required of the President 
by the Constitution. There is no straining for effect, no 
labored effort to say something in a new and striking 
way. It is a business-like document, elevated in tone 
and singularly unpartisan. We do not here give a sum- 
mary of the important questions it discusses; we simply 
desire to call attention to some of the points of the mes- 
sage. 

First. Concerning our relations to Chile. The facts 
bearing upon the seizure of the ‘‘Itata” are fully 
given, and the seizure is defended. Referring to the 
adverse decision of the United States District Court for 
the southern district of California, holding that as the 
Congressional party in Chile had not been recognized 
as a belligerent, the acts of the ‘‘ Itata” were not in vio- 
lation of the neutrality law, the President says that it is 
desirable to know what the state of the law is; and if the 
appeal is not sustained, the need of revision and amend- 
ment of the statute is obvious. In regard to the Val- 
paraiso affair, resulting in the killing of some of our 
sailors and the injuring of several others, the President 
expresses regret that the tone of Chile’s reply was some- 
what offensive. He hopes that the matter will be 
speedily settled. If it is not, he will send a special mes- 
sage to Congress upon the subject. 

Second, The Bering Sea controversy. The President 
confirms, with evident satisfaction, the announcement 
recently made that an agreement to submit the Bering 
Sea question to arbitration has been reached, and says 
that as soon as the arbitrators are selected the matters in 
dispute will be submitted to them. The country will 
agree with the President that in view of the advanced 
position which our Government has taken with regard to 
arbitration of international disputes, we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves upon this happy issue. 

Third. The massacre of Italians in New Orleans. 
What the President says about this humiliating affair 
is to be commended for fairness, firmness of tone, and 
recognition of moral obligation. He does not in any way 
minimize the crime committed in that riot by citizens of 
the United States. He speaks of itas *‘ an offense against 
law and humanity.” He even excuses the precipitate 
action of Italy which *‘ prevented a calm discussion of 
the questions involved,” as due to the ‘‘ excitement and 
indignation which the crime naturally evoked.” He 
feels assured that when Italy is again represented at our 
Capital a friendly conclusion will be reached. This is 
well; but the recommendation he makes is far more im- 
portant. Our inability to guarantee a judicial investiga- 
tion of the crime and the punishment of the guilty 
placed us before the world in a very awkward situation. 
We were only able to assure Italy that we regretted the 
occurrence, recognized the principle of indemnity, and 
would use our good offices with the State authorities to 
have the rioters tried and punished. Those offices failed 
of any satisfactory result. The President now advises 
that legislation be adopted to make offenses against the 
treaty rights of foreigners domiciled in the United States 
cognizable in the Federal courts. We have not, he re- 
marks, defined and provided punishment for crimes 
against treaty rights, and yet we must admit, in common 
fairness, when international disputes arise, that the police 
and judicial officers of a State are in some sense Federal 
agents, for whom our Government is morally responsible. 
Such an admission as this shows that President Harrison 
is one of those statesmen who do not deem it bad policy 
to recognize the principle of justice even when that rec- 
ognition puts us at some disadvantage in a pending con- 
troversy. It is a brave and noble utterance, and should 
be received by Italy with great satisfaction. We hope 

that Congress will proceed to do what the President rec- 
ommends. 

Fourth. The Silver question. The President’s position 
on the silver question is that the present law should be 
maintained, but that no further steps should be taken in 
the direction of free and unlimited coinage. He desires 
that the present law shall be given a full trial, and he 
deprecates the effect upon business of threats of radical 
changes. So do all sound money men. In this view we 
are quite willing that the present law, which we have 
never believed in except as a compromise measure, 
should remain on our statute books until it can be 








coinage. The President’s opposition to free coinage is 
very strong, giving full assurance that if the present 
passes such an act he will interpose his veto. 
Fifth. The Tariff and the surplus. The President is well 
satisfied with the working of the McKinley Tariff act. 
He says that it has not justified the evil prophesies of its 
enemies, while it has ‘“‘in large measure realized the 
expectations of its friends.” He thinks that the effect 
on prices has in general been more favorable than other- 
wise, and that it has resulted in the initiation of new 
enterprises, and in the more remunerative employment 
of labor. It has also reduced the surplus, which was 
one of its chief aims. 
Sixth. CivilService Reform. The friends of civil ser- 
vice reform will rejoice in the strong commendation 
which the President gives to that system as “‘incom- 
parably better and fairer than that of appointments 
upon favor.” He believes that the laws are being exe- 
cuted with impartiality; refers to the testimony which 
the members of the various departments give as to its 
efficiency, and recommends that adequate appropriations 
be made for the expenses of the Commission. We hope, 
without being very confident of it, that the present Con- 
gress will follow this recommendation. The efforts of 
the enemies of the system to overthrow it in the last 
Congress were unsuccessful; but the petty politicians had 
an opportunity to show their spite by putting the Com- 
mission on short allowance. 
Seventh. Gerrymandering. One of the most important 
sections of the message is that devoted to the considera- 
tion of questions growing out of the Michigan law, 
which changes the uniform manner which has prevailed 
for ‘more than a third of a century, of choosing presi- 
dential electors. That this uniformity should now be 
broken the President regards as ‘‘ a threatening episode,” 
and suggests whether there ought not to be a further 
constitutional amendment prescribing one uniform 
method. This leads him to speak of congressional and 
legislative gerrymanders, which have been one of our 
political scandals for many years. He regards this as 
our chief national danger. Referring to his recommen- 
dations last year with reference to a national election 
law, he expresses the hope that it is yet possible to secure 
calm, patriotic consideration of such constitutional or 
statutory changes as may be necessary ‘‘to secure the 
choice of the officers of the Government to the people 
by fair apportionments and free elections.” To this end 
he suggests that a fair, non-partisan commission be 
appointed to consider the question of the evils connected 
with our election system and to report some plan for miti- 
gating or removing those evils. 

What the President says about our Indian affairs shows 
that he is in entire accord with the liberal and enlight- 
ened policy of Commissioner Morgan. He believes in 
educating the Indian and in fitting him for citizenship, 
and looks forward to the time when the separate schools 
for the Indians shall become a part of the school system 
of the States and Territories. He believes, moreover, that 
there is ‘‘ great advantage” in bringing the Indians into 
mixed schools. He has a good word to say for the work 
of the Eleventh Census, and thinks that polygamy is 
slowly dying out; but that it would not be a safe experi- 
ment at present to admit Utah as a State—a judgment in 
which all fair-minded men will heartily agree. 

We cannot pass over without an expression of approval 
what the President says about the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens in China against the outbreaks of Chinese 
mobs, his recognition of the obligation of Spain to pro- 
tect our missionaries in the Caroline Islands, of the im- 
portance of the opening of the Nicaragua International 
Canal, his protest against the cruel decree of Russia in 
banishing the Jews, and the announcement that the Sen- 
ate will have another chance to ratify the International 
Congo Treaty. We wish the President had added some 
recommendations on the latter point. Our Government 
will lose an excellent opportunity to assist at small cost 
in the advancement of Africa, if the Senate fails by the 
2d of February next to ratify this Treaty. 

Such is the President’s third annual message. It is in 
marked contrast to President Cleveland’s third annual 
message, which was devoted to a single question and 
was used as a campaign document. President Harrison 
shows eminent qualities as a statesman in his calm, clear 
vision, in self-restraint, and in that balance of faculties 
which insures sound judgment. 


a, 


ARCHBISHOP KENRICK. 


THE jubilee celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
consecration of Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, was 
a remarkable occasion, not only in the fact of the extraor- 
dinary length of his Episcopal service, but also on ac- 
count of the great honor in which Archbishop Kenrick 
has been held, by Protestants and Catholics alike, for his 
scholarship and purity and independence of character; 
qualities which equally marked his distinguished brother, 
the late Archbishop of Baltimore. 

We have read with great interest the sermon preached 
on that occasion by Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
which is notable for the line of thought it took. Arch- 
bishop Ryan was for seven years a member of Archbishop 
Kenrick’s household and was with him during thirty-two 
years of his service in St. Louis, and knew him thor- 
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whose honor the jubilee was held, the speaker did an 
unexpected thing in calling attention to two acts in 
Archbishop. Kenrick’s life which indicated his courage 
and which occasioned great criticism at the time. One 
of these was his refusal to take the test oath or to allow 
his clergy totake the test oath as a condition to preach 
during the Civil War, as he believed this oath to be un- 
constitutional, as the Supreme Court afterward declared. 
The other, a much greater evidence of his courage, was 
his vigorous opposition at the Vatican Council to the 
declaration of the Infallibility of the Pope, altho he 
knew well enough that Pins IX’s foolish heart was set on 
it. He attacked the dogma in a brilliant Latin oration 
which placed him beside Bishop Strossmaier as a vigor- 
ous and learned opponent. Cardinal Cullen said that 
Archbishop Kenrick’s argument against Infallibility was 
the strongest that was presented, and he selected it for 
reply. Archbishop Ryan tells how one of the leading 
prelates, now a cardinal, inquired of Archbishop McClos- 
key what was the character of this strange, bold prelate 
of St. Louis. ‘I told him,” said Archbishop McCloskey 
to Archbishop Ryan, “ that he was a man of great virtue 
and great learning, whom the American bishops for 
thirty years had looked up to for a model.” Altho he be- 
lieved that the dogma, if defined, would be injurious to 
religion because it would be misunderstood by non-Cath- 
olics and be likely to create schism, he yet submitted to 
it cheerfully when it was voted. He himself said-that he 
was “‘ not convinced of the conclusiveness of the argu- 
ments by which it was sustained, or of its compatibility 
with certain well ascertained facts of ecclesiastical his- 
tory.” The motive of his submission was “simply and 
solely the authority of the Catholic Church.” Archbish- 
op Ryan did not refer to the fact that in penalty for his 
fearless act he was practically removed from the conduct 
of the archdiocese. 

Archbishop Kenrick has been a progressive man. 
Twenty-five years ago he proposed that all priests in 
charge of parishes for ten years should have power to 
vote on the election of bishops, and that all church re- 
quirements which require frequent dispensations should 
be abrogated entirely. He has always been most chari- 
table and appreciative toward non-Catholics. Archbishop 
Ryan says of him that “he belongs to the school of 
Cardinal Newman, the school of broad but conservative 
progress and adaptation to the age within the lines of the 
Church.” We regard him as the learned and courageous 
leader and father of that school in the Catholic Church 
which is now represented by Archbishop Ryan, Arch- 
bishop Ireland and the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton. 


- 


THE OUTBREAKS IN CHINA. 








THE latest advices from China are that the Imperial 
forces have gained a victory over the insurgents from 
Manchuria, and the rebellion is at anend. Thus one 
phase of the Chinese question is closed, but it can 
scarcely be hoped that we have heard the last of these 
uprisings. It has been no easy thing to form any very 
clear idea as to the actual condition of the Empire. Re- 
ports from different sections vary so greatly in some par- 
ticulars, while showing a singular similarity in others, 
that we can only recognize the truth that our informa- 
tion is, after all, very meager. 

Certain facts seem to stand out in prominence. These 
uprisings are not distinctively anti-missionary. This is 
evidenced on every hand. Not only has there been 
little loss of missionary property, and none at all of 
missionary life, except in one instance, and that was acci- 
dental rather than intentional so far as the mis- 
sionary himself was concerned, but in most cases the 
missionaries were warned in time to withdraw. It may 
also be doubted whether they are distinctively anti-foreign, 
except so far as the expulsion of the fureigners is deemed 
by their instigators a necessity in order to secure the 
success of other and deeper designs. For the foreigner as 
such, the great mass of the people have never shown any 
marked hatred, as appears trom the fact that mission- 
aries and traders have penetrated so successfully and 
with so little opposition to the very heart of the Empire. 
It is not a popular movement, does not affect the masses 
of the people. In every case the disturbances can be di- 
rectly traced to the literati, the educated, influential 
classes of the citizens. It is they that have prepared and 
posted the placards, have superintended the riots, inciting 
them in the beginning and quelling them when they 
seemed to have gone far enough, or so far as to endanger 
themselves. How far it has the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment it is probably impossible to say. The Emperor's 
edict, than which nothing more cordial could have ap- 
peared, seemed to settle the question; but on the other 
hand is the fact that the British Ambassador found it very 
difficult to secure its publication in the Gazette, while in 
the execution of the agreements there have been several 
instances of apparent double-dealing, at least on the part 
of the ministry. 

It is probable that there are several elements in the 
situation, each assuming prominence at different times 
and in different sections. There is the fact of hostility 
to the reigning Manchu dynasty on the part of the resi- 
dents of Southern China, who have not forgotten their 
loyalty to the Ming family. In this connection it is sig- 
nificant to note the report of pegotiations with the de- 


posed King of Anam, now under French protection. 
The encroachments of Russia and the consequent pre- 
dominance of English influence at Peking, are also facts 
that have more significance than at this distance we are 
apt to realize. Again, there is always more or less of 
ferment going on in every nation. In the United States 
it vents itself in the public press and public assemblies, 
and has little effect on the general condition of the peo- 
ple. In South America it results in revolutions; in Asi- 
atic countries in popular uprisings, like those recently 
put down by Turkey in Yemen and by Persia in Mazan- 
deran, and which are constantly meeting England on 
the borders of Hindustan. These are not so much re- 
volts against what is conceived to be tyrannical govern- 
ment as the expression of the desire for change, inherent 
in national life. This is undoubtedly true of China, and 
some, at least, of this uprising is probably due to its 
influence. 

The most potent factor, however, is without question 
the feeling on the part of clear-headed Chinese that their 
ancestral institutions are in danger. The spirit that 
closed the nation to foreign influences so long, and so 
grudgingly granted the free ports, has by no means 
passed. Fora time it seemed that China would absorb 
the advantages of foreign civilization without losing its 
own peculiar characteristics. The fallacy of that idea is 
becoming more than ever apparent, and the old China is 
endeavoring to re-assert its own supremacy. The foreign- 
er is struck at not because he is a foreigner, but because 
he represents an element antagonistic to and subversive 
of that of which the Chinaman is proud in his national 
history. In fact, it is the strife which must come in 
every nation between the new and the old, and it is a 
strife that will not cease until the new has conquered. 

Meanwhile it behooves us to be watchful, not to an- 
tagonize the nation, when it can be avoided, but to be 
firm in the demand that American citizens be pro- 
tected in their residences and in the conduct of their 
legitimate business. We are glad that President Harrison 
has called attention to the subject in his message to Cun- 
gress. The European Governments are alive to the situa- 
tion. If all act together with promptness and firmness, 
it may be that great disaster will be averted. 


Editorial Uotes. 


IN this, our Christmas number, we must give, as we have 
now for four weeks in succession, eight extra pages and a 
cover. The present issue opens with an exquisite cradle 
song by T. B. Aldrich, followed by an appropriate Christ- 
mas poem by Alice W. Brotherton, and a long and strong 
poem by Julian Hawthorne. There are other Christmas 
poems by Clinton Scollard and Ralph Fanshawe; Bishop 
Huntington admirably connects the birth in Bethlehem 
with the wants and cries of humanity; Dr. Cuyler tells how 
the star of Bethlehem never sets, and Miss Guiney has a 
pleasant paper about Christmas Carols. On other sub- 
jects Dr. Joseph Parker, the famous London preacher, tells 
how to read the Bible, and an equally famous English 
Wesleyan, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, briefly discusses 
reverence in public worship; George W. Cable edits a de- 
lightful article, giving Mrs. Miller’s story of ‘‘ The Census 
as She Was Took ”’; Edgar Fawcett offers a very suggestive 
and valuable comparison between Longfellow and Lowell 
to the advantage of the former, which we commend to our 
readers; Olive Thorne Miller gives one of her exquisite 
studies of birds; Maurice Thompson’s literary sketch is en- 
titled “‘ Scattered Stitches”’; Dr. Atterbury gives the prece- 
dents of the World’s Fair on Sunday opening; Frederic 
M. Bird has a critical essay on Owen Meredith; Kate 
- Foote’s Washington Letter describes the election of the 
Speaker. There are Christmas stories by Rebecca Harding 
Davis, Alice Morse Earle, and Grace Greenwood. We call 
attention to a very-valuable and extended statistical ac- 
count of a numberof our denominations from a Census 
bulletin just published. 








Joun G. WHITTIER is this week eighty-five years old. 
He is a much loved man. Hearts cling to him as they 
clung to Lowell and Longfellow; it may be with a closer 
and dearer affection. It is not claimed that he is the best 
poetic artist that has ever written in this country. Edgar 
A. Poe knew a hundred times more about meters and 
rhymes and klings and klangs, and English critics are in 
the habit of calling him the greatest poet America ever 
had. But nobody ever loved Edgar A. Poe. William Cul- 
len Bryant was an excellent artist and wrote skillful verse, 
but he never could arouse enthusiasm. Longfellow and 
Lowell were loved, tho not with the fellowship of affection 
which belongs to Whittier. Their art kept the popular 
heart at just a little distance, as men to be admired as well 
as loved, It is this, their art, that Edgar Fawcett treats 
of in his critical paper. But in reading Whittier one never 
thinks of the art, but the heart, and it is the heart that 
brings men together. No bigger heart than Whittier’s 
ever uttered itself in verse, no heart closer to the popular 
heart, no heart more loving of common humanity, and no 
heart in which conscience was more dominant. Therefore 
we love him and pray that he may long remain to connect 
us with America’s heroic age. 


* THE question whether the State has a right to educate is 





one that is being hotly discussed just pow in Catholic cir- 


cles, and the discussion is evidence that there are two 
wings in the Catholic Church. Archbishop Ireland has 
been talking very frankly on the subject to the New York 
Herald, and has this to say about one of the writers on the 
subject: 

“The Rev.René Holaind,8.J, of St.Francis Xavier's Coliege,New 

York City, has imagined that the question, ‘To whom does the 
education of the child belong—to the parent or to the State?’ would 
give occupation to the prelates during their sittings in St. Louis, 
and in view of the contingency had hurriedly gathered together 
into a pamphlet, for the instruction of the hierarchy, all the 
antique and un-American notions he could get hold of. His pains 
were lost, for neither himself nor his pamphlet was even men- 
tioned by the archbishops.” 
The Archbishop says that Father Holaind is so far behind 
the age and the country that there is no arguing with 
him. Dr. Bouquillon, of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, has published a pamphlet on the other side show- 
ing that education belongs not only to the parent but also 
to the State and the Church, and he quotes much Catholic 
authority on his side. The Archbishop says: 

“The world moves. Father Holaind remains stationary. That’s 

the whole question as between the Jesuit Father and the Profes- 
sor of the Catholic University.” 
He also mentions the fact that the chief Catholic papers 
that formerly attacked education by the State, as The 
Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, and The Catholic News, of 
New York, have withdrawn their opposition, and he says 
that he now knows of no English-speaking in the opposi- 
tion save ‘‘ The Church Progress, of St. Louis, which is the 
narrowest of the narrow, and The Catholic Youth, a 
twelve-inch Sunday sheet of Brooklyn.” 





Apropos of the charges against Governor Hill of attempt- 
ing to steal the State Senate for his party, Democrats ask 
whether Republicans skirts are so clear that they can log- 
ically condemn such a crime. How about the Presidency 
in 1876, they ask; the Governorship of Connecticut; the 
Governorship of Nebraska—were they not stolen by the 
Republicans? Wesay, No. A dispute arising in the can- 
vass of the Presidential vote, which apparently could not 
be settled without violence, both sides agreed to submit it 
to the arbitration of a commission, consisting of the judges 
of the Supreme Court and six other gentlemen. As the 
result of the decision of that Commission—the highest and 
most competent tribunal it was possible to secure—Mr. 
Hayes took his seat, and no President ever had a better 
title. Neither in Nebraska nor in Connecticut was the 
Governorship stolen. The question arose in Nebraska 
whether the Democratic candidate was eligible under the 
Constitution. If he was legally a citizen, he was elected 
Governor; if he was not a citizen, be clearly had no title to 
the position. Meantime the old Governor held over. The 
Supreme Court has not yet decided the point atissue. It 
is not, therefore, a steal. The gubernatorial question in 
Connecticut is practically in the same condition. The Su- 
preme Court has the matter under advisement. Itis not 
an act of theft to maintain the right of a Congressional or 
legislative body to go behind the returns; nor is it thievery 
to contest the right of a candidate to take his seat on the 
ground that he is not eligible, provided such contests are 
made under the law and in submission to the declaration 
of the law by the courts. If the Republicans should refuse 
to abide by the decision of the courts in Nebraska or Con- 
necticut, and refuse to surrender the Governor’s office to 
the men whose title for it isdeclared to be good, they would 
then be guilty of theft. Public opinion in this State was 
roused because the effort was made to count in Democratic 
candidates in defiance of fact and law, and even of the 
Yourts. Now that this attempt has been frustrated, and 
all the questions in dispute have been submitted to the 
decision of the Court of Appeals, every decent man is satis - 
fied. The Courts are the proper authority to settle such 
disputes. The seizing or holding of office in defiance of the 
Courts is theft. The public has little confidence in the 
fairness of politicians; it has much in that of the judi- 
ciary. 


New YorK gets nothing she asks for. She asked for the 
World’s Fair, and it went to Chicago; she asked for the 
National Republican Convention, and Minneapolis got it. 
When Grant died she asked for his grave and got it; and 
now Senator Plumb and others of the great, grasping West 
want to take even this honored grave away from us. This 
they will not be allowed todo. They must not presume too 
far on our good nature. Seriously, it is cruel to keep this 
question of removal in agitation. The feelings of the honor- 
ed widow of the great soldier ought to be respected; and 
the proposal to take the remains away from Riverside Park 
is distressful to her. She says: 


“I buried my husband here because I wanted him near me. I 
wanted him where I could goto him. My children are near me 
here. . . . I am growingold. It is not easy for me to change 
my residence at command. 

“But I cannot fight a whole Congress. My husband wasa pub- 
lic man, and I have been schooled to feel that he belonged to the 
public. Perhaps the public is entitled to him, even against me. 

“Ifa majority of the people want him removed—I suppose they 
will doit. I cannot help myself. 

“ Why do they do it? Washington lies at Mount Vernon, and 

they have built a great monument to him at the Capital. Why 
can’t they let the General rest where I laid him?” 
Mrs. Grant’s wishes counted when the burial place was 
selected, they ought to be conclusive now that the grave 
has been green for years. Let the body of our great hero 
rest where itis in peace. 





Iv is nothing more than fair that we publish the follow 
ing correction received from our Roman Catholic friend, 
the Rev. J. Nilan, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D., in Tae INDEPENDENT of the 12th 
ult. says: 

“And the ground on which St. Patrick's Cathedral stands 
would not have been conveyed by the ‘city for the sum of one 
dollar.” 





Doubtless the Rev, Dr, was satisfied with the ‘truth of bis states 
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ment, and I believe he had not the faintest shadow of a doubt 
that one dollar was the purchase money of the ground on which 
the Cathedral stands. Yet the fact that the trustees of the 
Church paid $59,500 for it in 1852 is a matter of undeniable record. 
Before that year there had been five different conveyances of the 
land back to May Ist, 1799, when the Mayor and aldermen of New 
York sold it to Robert Sylburn for the sum of £405 sterling money. 
Had Dr. Wayland duly examined the matter he would never 
have permitted himself to make such an inaccurate statement. 

The incident may serve as an illustration of a common psycho- 
logical fact or condition, by which religious minds are easily mis- 
led when they receive information from sources whose authority, 
their education inclines them to accept with reverence. This cu- 
rious trait in human character is natural and ordinarily com- 
mendable, yet many of the contentious questions that divide 
Christendom into hostile camps may be traced to it. It will help 
to explain many of the singular examples of contradiction and 
opposition between Catholics and Protestants where religion is 
involved, whereas, in purely secular or business affairs, there is 
not the slightest difficulty to view things in a light common to 
both. 

It will also help to explain the great difficulty attending im- 
partial search for truth, whenever our religious susceptibilities, 
not to say prejudices, are implicated. These are the chief obsta- 
cles in the way of Christian union, which all should seek, even 
tho unity be impossible or undesirable. 

The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimere, comes to us in an en- 
tirely different shape, on a page somewhat larger than THE 
INDEPENDENT. This is coincident with the change in the 
ownership of the paper. It is no longer an independent 
paper, but has come into the possession of a company of 
which Cardinal Gibbons is the controlling spirit. We have 
greally valued The CutholicMirror as one of the most inde- 
pendent as well as one of the ablest journals of its Church, 
and one that did not hesitate to express its opinions on 
questions the discussion of which has not been closed by 
the Church. We do not mean by that to say that it is a'l- 
ways right, as, for example, in its vigorous opposition to 
Archbishop Ireland’s views on the public school question. 
One thing we suppose we can depend upon, that under its 
new management the paper will not boom the Cardinal for 
the papal succession. On this subject there has been a 
great deal of foolish talk. Cardinal Gibbons,thoa prudent 
and able man, has not half the chance to be elected Pope 
that Senator Gorman has to be elected President. Even 
supposing a Cardinat not an Italian were to be elected, it is 
incredible that one should be elected who does not talk the 
Italian language. Cardinal Gibbons never studied in Rome, 
has only made the required brief visits there and would be 
utterly unable to carry on the routine and diplomacy of an 
office which surrounds him almost wholly with Italians in 
an Italian-speaking country. This fact seems to have been 
utterly overlooked by our enterprising daily press, which 
has had so much to say about his candidacy. » 


‘THE conceit of the young Emperor of Germany is past all 
parallel since Julius Caesar was flattered by having his 
courtiers pretend to be dazzled by his majesty, and the em- 
perors had themselves worshiped as gods. Perhaps no one 
of them, however, was quite so vain of his public utter- 
ances or thought himself so commissioned to be not mentor 
only but dictator of the opinions of his subjects. Itisa 
question whether it was more funny, ominous or profane, 
when, the other day, he signed his name in the grand visit- 
ors’ book at Munich with the sentiment attached: ** The 
voice of the King is the highest law.’ It is not surprising 
that te man who then substituted King for “ God” in the 
sentiment, should now be publishing a volume of sermons 
which he preached to his companions and marines during 
his cruise on the imperial yacht in the North Sea last sum- 
mer. At that time he left his chaplain conveniently behind 
and undertook the duty of chaplain, which possibly he per- 
forms as well as he does that of master of a yacht, altho we 
hope that he has not stumbled and lamed himself as he did 
on shipboard. He feels himself abundantly competent to 
act as last critic of all military matters to his generals, of 
navy matters to his admirals, of police matters to his bur- 
gomasters, of educational matters to his universities, of 
political matters to his Reichstag, of social matters to his 
citizens, and of religious matters to his consistories. There 
is no branch of human knowledge or public policy on which 
he has not theface to instruct the most experienced pub- 
licists and the most learned specialists. It looks as if he 
were sowing the wind; but Omen absit. 


PRINCE DAMRONG, of Siam, brother of the King, and 
Chief of the Departments of Education and of Public 
Health and Charity, is now traveling in Europe with the 
purpose of learning all he can of the advantages of civiliza- 
tion over the imperfect and confused state of things in his 
own ‘country. He speaks English perfectly, and makes a 
mést favorable impression on all who meet him. He 
represents the condition of the country as very encourag- 
ing. There is a thriving trade, and the rivers and harbors 
are well equipped with steamers. Electric lignting has 
already been introduced into the palace and will soon be 
used in the city of Bangkok. Education is still chiefly in 
the hands of the Buddhist priests, the 5,000 temples having 
50,000 pupils while only 2,500 are found in the Government 
schools. Speaking of compulsory education, the Prince 
thinks it impracticable as a large portion of the people are 
dependent upon their children for their support. He, how- 
ever, hopes to raise the general interest and improve the 
standard by the publication of interesting books of good 
moral tone at cheap price. The Prince avows himself a 
Buddhist of the modern school, a pronounced liberal, recog- 
nizing whatever is of value in all religions. He thinks the 
missionaries go at their work in the wrong way. Instead 
of attacking Buddhism, or claiming the superiority of 
Christianity, they should establish schools and seek the gen- 
eral welfare of the people, emphasizing the good of Chris- 
tianity without condemning what is good in Buddhism. 
It is one of the most interesting signs of the times, and a 
most valuable comment upon the real work of the mis- 
sionaries, that a member of an Asiatic royal family, not 
content with living in idleness, supported by the public 





purse, but drawinga salary as chief of important depart- 
ments of public service, should visit other lands with the 
express purpose of studying their advantages that he may 
thereby benefit his people. 


....We venture to print the following note from the 
Secretary of a Foreign Missionary Society whose head- 
quarters are in this city, altho he says it is “‘ not ‘ official’ 
nor for print”: 

I find Tue INDEPENDENT on my table thisevening with its new 
batch of missionary letters and its table of receipts. In issuing 
these missionary numbers from time to time ! cannot but think 
you are doing the cause of missions and the Church of Christ a 
great service, and I sincerely hope they may be continued. It is 
much to have members of different denominations made ac- 
quainted with the work and the workers of other societies and 
fields than their own. The whole Church needs to be waked up 
to its responsibility in this matter, and you are helping to do it; 
and I wish you and your Missionary Editor godspeed in the en- 
deavor. 

The Secretary of another Foreign Missionary Society here 
in New York write us: “It is a service of the highest value 
to the cause both here and abroad.” 


.... We take this from a New York City daily: 

“The Excise Board recently granted licences for two saloons on 

Columbus Avenue, one at Eighty-first Street and the other two 
doors south, against the formal protest of sixty-two owners of 
property in the immediate vicinity.” 
The Excise Board pays no attention to the protests of 
property-holders of churches. It places saloons wherever 
bad men want them. Some of the public schools are com- 
pletely hedged about with them. Decent public opinion 
has no weight with the Board. Why? Because decent 
public opinion does not make itself felt at the primaries 
and polls. The city is delivered over to Tammany, and 
two of the three Excise Commissioners are the creatures of 
that corrupt organization. That’s the reason that saloons 
are held to be of more account than churches, corner dives 
than public schools, roughs and toughs than decent citi- 
zens 


.... The new Naval Observatory at Washington is near- 
ing completion, and all the scientific men in the country 
are strongly hoping that the new establishment will be 
newly organized; that the old, absurd system of detailing 
a line officer of the Navy for a three years tour of duty as its 
superintendent will be abolished, and replaced by a system 
more consistent with common sense, which clearly teaches 
that the superintendent of an observatory should be an 
astronomer eminent in his science and holding his position 
for a term of service long enough to secure an effective 
direction and co-ordination of the work of his subordinates. 
Secretary Tracy in his recent report expresses himself very 
strongly in this direction, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
no narrow partisanship or wire-pulling by those who are 
interested in maintaining the present status will long 
succeed in preventing so important a reform. 


.... There have been, during the past week, some hot ses- 
sions of the French Chamber of Deputies; and the proposi- 
tion to abolish the Concordat and make Church and State 
independent failed by over twenty votes—a conclusion 
which brings the subject within the immediate range of 
practical politics. The difficulty is not that the absurdity 
of a Church establishment is not understood, but that the 
most godless of the radicals like to hold the hand of the 
Government on the Church, which they can do just as long 
as they pay the wages of its clergy. M. Floquet, President 
of the Chamber, was guilty of nothing less than insult 
when he declared that Pope Pius IX was himself a Free- 
mason. We do not wonder that the shouts of the Catholic 
party broke up the sitting in disorder, and that a challenge 
to a duel was the result. 


.... Speaker Crisp’s election was a great surprise to the 
friendsof Mr. Mills, and it has caused not a little soreness. 
The independent Democratic press treat it as the triumph 
of the worst elements in the party, and as indicating a 
backward movement in the matter of tariff reform. The 
Democrats are slowly recovering from a great disappoint- 
ment, and as they recover they are far more hopeful not 
only of the future of tariff reform but as to the nomination 
of Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Crisp, they say, is after all not a 
bad man, which is true; that he will probably make a good 
Speaker, in which they are also right and that he believes 
in more tariff reform and free silver than Republicans 
want, which is also perfectly correct. But Mr. Mills is 
very sore, and may retire from the Lower House to enter 
the Senate. 


.... The London Guardian suggests that the Anglican 
churches need to be unified, that some branches of them 
are doing things too irregularly and that it would bea good 
plan to make the Archbishop of Canterbury the Patriarch 
of the entire Anglican communion all over the world. We 
cannot see but what our American Episcopalians are doing 
very well without going to England for a Patriarch or a 
Pope; and we do not believe that the Australian, Canadian 
or even the Irish Episcopalians would for a moment con- 
sent to put themselves under the Patriarch of Canterbury. 
In Australia as in Ireland the tendency is toward a modest 
theory of the historic episcopate. The late action of Arch- 
bishop Plunket, of Dublin, and of the Irish bishops who 
have just approved his action in conferring ordination in 
Spain, has greatly troubled the English High Churchmen. 


....Our readers will remember that there has been a sharp 
distinction between the white Congregationalists and the 
colored Congregationalists of Georgia since the reception 
of a number of white churches from the minor Methodist 
bodies. They have separate organizations, and the white 
churches are also divided into local conferences, altho at 
the last meeting of the National Council it was strongly 
recommended that this line be broken down. Nothing has 
yet been done, but we are glad to hear that at the late 
meeting of the Georgia Association (colored) it was de- 
cided to encourage the churches that are in the neighbor- 
hood of the local conferences (white) to take letters and 





apply for admission, thus settling if possible the caste mat- 
ter. This is precisely the thing that ought to be done. 


....We have received a note from John G. Fee, of Berea 
College, in reference to a word we lately said about the 
attitude of that college. He says that “ Berea College 
never was designed to be in harmony ecclesiastically with 
any number of donors, many or few’’; and he also quotes one 
of the by-laws of the institution when it was first founded: 

“This institution shall be under an influence strictly Christian 

and as such opposed to sectarianism, slave-holding, caste and 
other wrong institution or practice.” 
But we do not suppose that this means a positive hostility 
to Christian denominations such as Mr. Fee exhibits in his 
autobiography. It is true that “‘ Berea College is not 
responsible ” for his opinions, but many of its best friends 
have thought it was too much under their control. 


.... We do not apologize for giving so much space to the 
dry-looking Census figures because we do not need to assure 
our readers of their great value. Thisis the first time such 
complete work was ever done for all religious bodies, under 
the Government or any other auspices. We have printed 
summaries of all the Church bulletins which have been 
issued so far and shall expect to do so for those yet to come; 
and we advise all our readers to take special care of these 
issues. It is well known that only a limited supply of the 
bulletins is printed by the Government, and that of the 
permanent reports only about 1,700 copies will be available. 


.... We have said again and again that Senator Sherman 
ought to be his own successor in the Senate. He is a man 
of stalwart ability, the country’s main reliance in the dis- 
cussion of financial questions. That any Republican, how- 
ever worthy, should aspire to his seat is one of those strange 
things which sometimes happen in politics. We have no 
idga that Ohio Republicans will transpose Foraker and 
Sherman, placing the former in the Senate and returning 
the latter to private life. The present arrangement is far 
better; each now has the place to which he is best fitted. 


....Six hundred policemen could not keep the two Irish 
factions from fighting at a big political demonstration in 
Waterford last Sunday. The friends of the two candidates 
for a vacant seat came into the city with drums and fifes 
and armed with blackthorn shillalahs, determined on a 
battle, and they had it, and the policemen seemed power- 
less to prevent the fight. Perhaps they were glad to see 
it. Mr. Davitt had his head cut open and scores of others 
were seriously wounded. So they take their Sunday’s 
pleasure! 


....In an interesting article a few weeks ago President 
Robinson spoke of the large number of clergyman of other 
denominations who go into the Episcopal Church. Last 
Sunday three such were ordained as deacons or priests in 
this city, of whom two have been well-known men: Dr. 
Bridgman, of this city, who thought the Baptist body too 
narrow for him, and ex-President H. O. Ladd, whose con- 
nection with the defunct Congregational College in Santa 
Fé may be remembered. They are both men of ability. 


. ..It is said that Secretary Blaine will shortly make 
public a letter declining to be a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. We are assured that, whether he publishes such a 
letter or not, he will certainly not be a candidate for the 
nomination. There are the best of reasons for his refusal 
to become the standard-bearer of the party, of which he is 
unquestionably the idol. Moreover, the logic of the situa- 
tion does not point to him, but to the man who won in 
1888. 


....During the Y. M. C. A. Conference in Glasgow, last 
September, the Rev. Dr. Stalker made a vigorous appeal 
for the infusion of greater Christian activity into social and 
municipal politics. As a result among the City Councillors 
elected in November, were three ex-presidents or directors of 
the Y. M. C. A., two directors of the Foundry Boys’ Society 
and several who ure prominent in Sabbath-school work. 
How would that work in our American cities? 


....Americans have an interest in the appointment of 
Earl Dufferin as British Ambassador to Paris. During six 
years, from 1872-78, he was Governor-General of Canada; 
and Lady Dufferin’s ‘Canadian Journal” has just been 
published. He has had an admirable record in America, 
in Constantinople and in India. We owe him a debt for 
having been the first to suggest that the grounds about 
Niagara be made an international park. 


.... The missionaries in Japan have sent appeals for funds 
to help those who were rendered homeless by the recent 
earthquakes in that country, and the Treasurer of the Pres- 
byterian Board, William Dulles, Jr., will be glad to receive 
and forward any funds that may be sent for that purpose to 
him at 53 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


....The lottery has carried the Louisiana State Conven- 
tion; the delegates standing lottery 371; anti-lottery 275. 
That ought to divide the Democratic Party in Louisiana, 
and there should be a clean, clear, non-political fight on 
this great moral question, 


.... The extent of the lottery iniquity is indicated by Mr. 
Wanamaker’s announcement of a loss of a million dollars 
in the Post-office receipts, as the result of the exclusion of 
lottery matter from the mails. 





Our readers, One and all we believe, will admire the 
cover of this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. The paper is ex- 
cellent in quality, the composition is superb, while the 
high character of the advertisements will attract special 
attention. One thing more. ‘Lhe ink is such as we now 
use and shall use weekly through the coming year. Under 
a new contract we shall use after the first of January a 
higher quality of white paper than ever before in the his- 
tory of THE INDEPENDENT. We mean to make the paper 
as near perfect mechanically and otherwise as human 
limitations will permit, 
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Religious _ Sutelligence. 


FOURTH CENSUS BULLETIN OF CHURCHES. 


THE following are the essential portions of the fourth 
bulletin of Church Statistics issued from the Census 
office: 

STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 


BY HENRY K. CARROLL. 





This bulletin contains the statistics of twenty-eight de- 
nominations, including the twelve branches of the Mennon- 
ite family; two bodies of Brethren, or Dunkards; the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal, the Wesleyan Methodist, and the 
African Union Methodist Protestant Churches; the Inde- 
pendent Churches of Christ in Christian Union; the Temple 
Society, or Hoffmannians; the Church of God; the Re-organ- 
ized Church of Jesus Christ. of Latter-Day Saints, or Non- 
polygamous Mormons, and the various communistic socie- 
ties of the United States. 

THE MENNONITES. 

Menno Simons, ® native of Friesland, Holland, born in 
1492, and educated as a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church, gave name and history to the Mennonites. Chang- 
ing his faith in 1536, he became pastor of a church of Wal- 
densians, but soon began to organize churches opposed to 
infant baptism and holding the principle of non-resistance. 
Attracted by the accounts they had heard of Penn’s colony 
in America, a party of Mennonites crossed the ocean in 1688 
and settled in Germantown, whither the Dunkards of Hol- 
land also came thirty-six years later. Upon the site where 
the first Mennonite church worshiped in Germantown, a 
plain stone meeting-house, erected in 1770, now stands, 

Successive immigrations from Holland, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and, in recent years, from Southern Russia, have 
made the United States and Canada the home of the chief 
body of Mennonites. 

All Mennonites accept the confession of faith, consisting 
of eighteen articles, which was adopted by the Mennonites 
of Holland in 1632. In addition to articles declaring the 
doctrines usually held respecting God, the creation, the 
fall of man, the redemption, the Scriptures, repentance, 
baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, the confession enjoins the 
practice of washing the saints’ feet, the marriage only of 
members of thesame faith, the non-resistance of violence, 
counseling flight rather than the use of the sword, the use 
of the ban, or excommunication, and the shunning of ex- 
pelled persons, and forbids the taking of oaths. 

The ordinance of baptism is administered to caadidates 
on their knees by a bishop or minister, who takes water 
with both hands from a vessel and pours it upon the head 
of the candidate, reciting the usual baptismal formula. 
After baptism he raises each person by the hand and 
bestows upon him the kiss of peace, the wife of the minis- 
ter or some other sister giving the salutation to female 
candidates. Applicants who request it are baptized in 
the water, kneeling therein while the minister pours the 
element upon their heads. The Lord’s Supper is observed 
twice a year, usually in the spring and fall. Every intend- 
ing participant is carefully examined separately concern- 
ing his spiritual life before the day appointed for the cele- 
bration. After the communion comes the ceremony of 
feet washing. The members of the sexes perform this 
among themselves, each in turn washing and wiping the 
feet of his brother or her sister and giving at the same 
time the hand of fellowship and the kiss of peace. 

Those who fulfill the office of the ministry are chosen 
from the congregation to be served. After an appropriate 
sermon has been preached, the bishop, with two or three 
other persons, retires to the council room, whence the 
members go one by one and name the person they believe 
to be the best qualified, record being made of each vote. If 
the choice is unanimous, it is announced to the congrega- 
tion, and the person thus chosen is, after due examination, 
ordained. Many Amish and Russian congregations make 
choice by a majority vote in the congregation. When 
more than one person has been nominated, a day is ap- 
pointed to choose by lot one from among the persons so 
nominated. On this occasion after a sermon, the deacons 
take as many books as there have been persons nominated 
and place in one book a slip of paper on which has been 
written: ‘The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole dis- 
posing thereof is of the Lord,” or “ Herewith God has 
called thee to the ministry of the Gospel.” The books, 
which are alike in appearance, being thus prepared, are 
brought into the church and placed on the desk. Each of 
the brethren nominated then takes one of them, and he 
who gets the book containing fhe slip of paper is con- 
sidered chosen and is ordained. Deacons are chosen in the 
same manner. 

Bishops or elders are ministers having pastoral charge of 
a district, in which there may be one or several places of 
worship and a number of ministers, all of whom are under 
his direction. Deacons are ordained to care for the poor 
and sick, to assist in administering the ordinances of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, and, in the absence of minis- 

ters, to pray and exhort. 

Difficulties between brethren are settled by arbitration. 
If a contending party persistently refuses to submit to arbi- 
tration, he is excluded from the Church. The names of 
excommunicated persons are publicly announced. Men- 
nonites accept no public offices except those connected with 

the management of schools. 


THE MENNONITE CHURCH. 


This may be regarded as the parent body. It traces its 
origin baek not only to Menno Simons, but through the 
Waldensians of the twelfth century and through other 
churches holding the same faith to the earliest »ges of the 
Christian era. It is the most numerous body of Mennon- 
ites in this country, having 246 organizations and 17,078 
communicants. This body is represented in 17 States, 
but 10.077 of its communicants are to be found in the 
State of Pennsylvania, Next to Pennsylvania, Ohio has the 


largest number, 1,736. The average value of its 197 17-24 
edifices is $1,604, and their average seating capacity is 357. 
Many of the organizations consist of very small companies, 
there being only 518 communicants in Kansas in 20 or- 
ganizations and only 700 in Indiana in 14 organizations. 

There are 12 conferences, with which 223 of the 246 organ- 
izations are connected. The 23 organizations not connected 
with the conferences are independent congregations. 


I. THE MENNONITE CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE BRUEDERHOEF MENNONITE CHURCH. 
This is a very old society. Jacob Huter, burned at the 
stake in 1536 at Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, was its founder. 
He instituted the communistic idea, he and all his follow- 
ers “‘ having all things in common.” Driven from Moravia, 
where, at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War they had 
twenty-four communities, they settled in Hungary, whence 
they fled to Rumania in 1767, and two years later to Russia. 
From Russia they all came to this country in 1874. They 
all speak German, in which language their books are pre- 
served in manuscript. Their history, which is quite volu- 
minous, is given in their Gemeinde Geschichtsbuche, con- 
sisting entirely of well executed manuscript. This remark- 
able volume contains accounts of the numerous martyrs of 
the society since its organization. Their communities are 
all in South Dakota, where they have 352 communicants 
and church property valued at $4,500. A number of their 
members have given up the communal idea and joined 
other Mennonite churches. This body is also included in 
the list of communistic societies. 





Il. BRUEDERHOEF MENNONITE CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE AMISH MENNONITE CHURCH. 

The Amish go back in their history 200 years to their 
founder, Jacob Amen, who separated from the Mennonite 
Church in consequence of differences concerning church 
discipline. The designation ‘‘Amish’’ came from his 
name. They have been noted for plainness and peculiarity 
of dress. Formerly they were irreverently called ‘‘ Hook- 
ers,” because they used hooks instead of buttons on their 
clothes. 4 

The Amish constitute the second largest body of Men- 
nonites, numbering 10,101 communicants. Of these, 2,305 
are in Illinois, 2,234 in Pennsylvania, and 1,965 in Ohio. The 
rest are divided among 11 States. The 97 organizations 
have 61 edifices, which have an average seating capacity of 
253 and an average value of $1,253. j 


IIl.—AMISH MENNONITE CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE OLD AMISH MENNONITE CHURCH, 


This branch of the Amish became a distinct body about 
twenty-five yearsago. The separation was due to objection 
to what were regarded as innovations in forms of worship 
and the manner of conducting church work. The Old 
Amish are characterized by a very strict adherence to the 
ancient forms and practices of their Church. There are 
2,088 of them, divided among seven States, 1,547 of them 
being in Indiana and Ohio. It is noteworthy that only one 
of their twenty-two organizations has a Church edifice. All 
their meetings,except in this one instance,are held in private 





houses, 


IV.—OLD AMISH MENNONITE CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE APOSTOLIC MENNONITE CHURCH. 

This is a small body of 209 communicants, found only in 
Butler and Stark counties, Ohio. They came tothis coun- 
try from Europe about half a century ago. They are an 
Amish branch, but are less strict in their discipline than 
either the Amish or Old Amish Churches. 


V.—APOSTOLIC MENNONITE CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE REFORMED MENNONITE CHURCH. 
The Reformed Mennonites are the result of a movement 
begun in 1812 for the “restoration of purity in teaching and 
the maintenance of discipline.’”’ They regarded the Men- 
nonite Church as “a corrupt and dead body.”’ John Herr 
was their leader. They are strict in their observances, se- 
vere in the use of the ban, and generally refuse to be pres 
ent at religious services conducted by other denominations. 
They number 1,655 communicants, divided among seven 
States, more than half of them being found in Pennsy]- 
vania. There are thirty-four organizations, with twenty- 
nine edifices, which have an average seating capacity of 257 
and an average value of $1,816. 


VIL—REFORMED MENNONITE CHURCH. 
SUMMARY_BY STATES. 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE MENNONITES. 

In 1848 a difficulty arose among the Mennonites in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania in a matter of discipline. 
John Oberholtzer,a young minister, was charged by the 
older ministers with attempting to introduce new practices 
and a different teaching on some subjects. This led to the 
separation of Oberholtzer and a number of his followers 
from the Church and to the organization of a: body called 
New Mennonites. They suffered some divisions among 
themselves, but after awhile they entered into a union 
with churches in Illinois and Iowa which had come from 
Germany, and the result was the formation of a general 
conference, wherefore the body is called General Conference 
Mennonites. These Mennonites are less strict in discipline 
than other branches and are endeavoring to provide them- 
selves with an educated and paid ministry. 

The General Conference embraces three districts, the 
central, the eastern, and the western, and is represented in 
ten States, its chief strength being in Kansas and Pennsyl- 
vania. It has forty-five organizations, of which forty-three 
own edifices with a total seating capacity of 13,880, and 
with a total valuation of $119,350. The average seating 
capacity of each edifice is 323; average value, $2,776 which 





























is considerably higher than that of churches of the other 
branches. 
VIL—GENERAL CONFERENCE MENNONITE 
CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST. 
John Holdeman is the founder of this branch, which be- 





gan its existence in 1859, Holdeman believed he was called 
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THE INDEPEN DENT. 


December 17, 1891. 








of God to the ministry by visions and dreams. He claims 
by the spirit of prophecy “‘ to understand the foreknowledge 
of God, to know mysteries, to settle difficulties, to keep 
peace, and to interpret visions and dreams.” His followers 
strive to keep as closely as possible to the teachings of 
Menno Simons, Dietrich Philip, and the martyrs of the 
Church in Europe. 

The body consists of 18 organizations, with 3 church edi- 
fices and 471 communicants. Their communicants are scat- 
tered over 8 States, there being only 3 each in Illinois and 
Indiana. 

VIIlL.—CHURCH OF GOD IN CHRIST. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE OLD (WISLER) MENNONITES. 

This branch has maintained a distinct existence about 
20 years. They separated from the main body of Mennon- 
ites because they are opposed to Sunday-schools and even- 
ing meetings and other practices, which they regard as in- 
novations. Originating in Elkhart County, Ind., they are 
now represented in 3 States, having 15 organizations, 11'4 
church edifices, valued at $8,015, and 610 communicants. 


I1X.—OLD (WISLER) MENNONITES. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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BRUEDER-GEMEINDE. 

This body originated in Russia about fifty years ago, and 
came to this country in 1873-’76. They differ from other 
Mennonites in being immersionists, lay particular stress 
on the evidences of conversion, and are active and zealous 
in the performance of their religious duties. They have 
2 organizations, with 11 church edifices, valued at $11,350, 
and 1,488 communicants. Five of their organizations are in 
Kansas, 2 each in Minnesota and South Dakota, and 3 in 
Nebraska. 


X.—BUNDES CONFERENCE DER MENNONITEN 
BRUEDER-GEMEINDE. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE DEFENCELESS MENNONITES. 

Henry Egli was the founder of the Defenceless Mennon- 
ites, who are strictly a branch of the Amish. They empha- 
size the importance of conversion and regeneration, and 
claim to have separated from tbe Amish on this account. 
They are represented in 5 States, with 9 organization;, 8 
church edifices, valued at $10,540, and 855 communicants. 


XL—DEFENCELESS MENNONITES. 
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THE MENNONITE BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 

This is the newest branch of the Mennonites, having 
originated only 10 or 12 yearsago. It is Methodistic in its 
form of organization, in its usages, and in its discipline. 
They are open communion Mennonites, and baptize in any 
form the applicant may prefer. There are two annual 
conferences of them in this country, and they also have 
* churches in Canada. About one-half of them are in Penn- 
sylvania, and the others are scattered among the States of 
Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska and 
Ohio. They have 43 organiaations, 843¢ church edifices, 
yalued at 239,69), an] 1,113 ex» aa yateants 5 










XIL—MENNONITE BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE BRETHREN, OR DUNKARDS. 


The Brethren, sometimes called German Baptists, but 
more often Dunkards or Tunkers, trace their origin to Al- 
exander Mack, one of a small company of Pietists who had 
fled to the province of Witgenstein, Germany, to escape 
persecution. Meeting together for the study of the Bible, 
they were led to renounce the creed in which they had been 
instructed and to form the purpose to follow literally the 
teachings of the Scriptures. In 1708 Alexander Mack be- 
came their minister, and after the members had been bap- 
tized in the Eder by trine immersion a church was organ- 
ized. Mr. Mack preached both in Germany and Holland, 
whence he and his whole company came to America in 1719, 
and settled in Philadelphia and vicinity. From this begin- 
ning they have spread over the Northern, the Border, and 
the Western States. Among the early immigrants was 
Christian Saur, who first printed the Bible in German in 
America. It is said that after the Battle of Germantown, 
in the Revolutionary War, the British soldiers littered 
their horses with unbound sheets of this Bible. After the 
soldiers evacuated the place, Mr. Saur secured from the 
stables sufficient unsoiled sheets to make several complete 
Bibles. In the doctrine the Brethren do not differ from 
other evangelical Churches. In practice they aim to follow 
very closely what the Scriptures set forth and to preserve 
the primitive simplicity of the Apostolic Church; hence 
they regard nonconformity to the world as an important 
principle. They enjoy plainness in dress, settle their diffi- 
culties among themselves without resorting to the courts, 
affirm instead of taking an oath, refrain from active partic- 
ipation in politics, keep aloof from membership in secret 
societies, and discountenance the use of tobacco. For more 
than 100.years they have had a rule against the manufac- 
ture, sale and use of intoxicants. In usage they observe 
the form of trine immersion, ustially in rivers or other run- 
ning waters. They baptize believers only, dipping them 
face forward at the meution of each name of the Trinity in 
the baptismal formula. The ceremony of communion of 
bread and wine is observed in the evening after a full meal 
served at tables, which is called the Lord’s Supper. Before 
the supper is eaten the ordinance of feet washing is ob- 
served, the brethren washing one another’s feet with a ba- 
sin of water and towel and the sisters performing the same 
service among themselves. After the supper, before the 
communion is administered, the members of the sexes 
separately extend the right hand of fellowship to one an- 
other and exchange the “kiss of charity.”’ 

The congregations are organized into districts, and 
the districts elect representatives to an annual meet- 
ing, whose decisions are binding on the whole Church. 
The ministry consists of bishops or elders, ministers 
and deacons, all of whom are elected by the congrega- 
tions. Deacons are advanced to be ministers, ministers are 
advanced to the second degree, and bishops or elders are 
elected from the list of ministers of the second degree. 

In the year 1882-’83, the Dunkards were divided into three 
branches, which are popularly distinguished as the Con- 
servative, Progressive, and Old Order Brethren. At first 
all information respecting the latter, who number about 
3,000, was refused, but is not now withheld. 


THE CONSERVATIVE BRETHREN, OR DUNKARDS. 


The Conservative Brethren are the main branch of Dun- 
kards. In the division which was caused by differences 
concerning the enforcement of the principle of nonconform- 
ity to the world, the Conservatives occupy a position mid- 
way between the Progressive and Old Order bodies. They 
have established Sunday-schools and schools for the higher 
education, and also conduct missionary enterprises. They 
are represented in 28 States and 2 Territories, being strong- 
est in Pennsylvania, Indiana and Ohio, where more than 
half of their communicants are found. While they have 
only 720 organizations, they own 854 29-180 church edifices, 
and occupy 180 halls, etc. The excess of buildings occupied 
over organizations is explained by the fact that an organi- 
zation often embraces several congregations. The churches 
pp ymertinghouses are generally very plain structures, 





Their average value is $1,318, and their average seating ca- 
pacity 414. 

Ministers usually pursue some industrial or business 
avocation, and do not draw their support from the Church 
except in special cases. 

XIV.—BRETHREN, OR DUNKARDS (CONSERVA- 
TIVE). 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE BRETHREN (PROGRESSIVE). 

The Progressive Brethren became a separate body because 
of dissatisfaction with the decisions of the annual meeting 
in enforcing the principle of nonconformity to the world. 
They thought these decisions in many instance were too 
strict. They have 8,089 communicants, divided among 15 
States, with their chief strength, like the Conservative 
branch, in Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The average 
value of the 95 17-20 church edifices is $1,521, and their aver- 
age seating capacity is 342. They call themselves simply 
Brethren, or The Brethren, and do not wish to be known as 
Dunkards. 

XV.—BRETHREN, OR DUNKARDS (PROGRESSIVE). 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH: 

This branch of American Methodism was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1816 by a number of colored members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. They withdrew from the 
parent body in order that they might have larger privileges 
and more freedom of action among themselves than they be- 
lieved they could secure in continued association with their 
white brethren. The Rev. Richard Allen was elected the 
first bishop of the new Church by the same convention that 
organized it. In the year 1787 Mr. Allen had been made the 
leader of a class of forty persons of his own color. A few 
years later he purchased a lot at the corner of Sixth and 
Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, where the first church 
erected in this country for colored Methodists was occupied 
in 1794. This site is now covered by an edifice, dedicated in 
1890, valued at $50,000. ‘ 

In doctrine, government and usage the Church does not 
essentially differ from the body from which it sprang. It has 
an itinerant and a local or nonitinerant ministry; its terri- 
tory is divided into annual conferences; it has a general con- 
ference, meeting once every four years; has bishops or itiner- 
ant general superintendents, elected for life, who visit the 
annual conferences in the episcopal districts to which they 
are assigned; has presiding elders who exercise subepisco- 
pal oversight in the districts into which the annual confer- 
ences are divided, and has the probationary system for new 
members, with exhorters, class leaders, stewards, steward- 
esses, etc. 

The Church, in its first half century grew slowly, chiefly 
in the Northern States, until the close of the War. At the 
end of the first decade of its existence it had two confer- 
ences and about 8,000 members. In 1856 it had seven con- 
ferences and about 20,000 members; in 1866 ten conferences 
and 75,000 members. Bishop B. W. Arnett, the ardent and 
industrious statistician of the Church, in noting a decrease 
of 343 members in the decade, ending in 1836, explains, in 
the Baltimore Conference, that it was due to the numerous 
sales of members as slaves. According to elaborate figures 
furnished by him, the increase in the value of church 
property owned by the denomination was not less than 
$400,000 in the decade closing in 1854, or nearly fifty per cent. 
In the succeeding ten years ths increas was from $825,000 
to $3,064,000, pot. including parsonages, which seem to haye 
been embraced in the tata] for 1898, According to the 1 
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turns for 1890, given herewith, the valuation is $6,468,230, 
indicating an increase of $3,404,280 in the last fourteen 
years, or 111.11 per cent. 

The Church is widely distributed, having congregations 
in forty-one States and Territories. The States in which it 
is not represented are the two Dakotas, Idaho, Maine, 
Nevada, New Hampshire and Vermont. Its members are 
most numerous in South Carolina, where there are 88,172. 
Georgia comes second, with 73,248; Alabama third, with 
30,781; Arkansas fourth, with 27,956; Mississippi fifth, with 
25,439. Tennessee has 23,718, Texas 23,392, and Florida 
22,463. In no other State does the number reach 17,000. 
The eight Southern States above given, report 315,169 mem- 
bers, or considerably more than two-thirds of the entire 
membership of the Church. 

It will be observed that of the 2,481 organizations only 
thirty-one worship in halls, schoolhouses, etc. All the rest, 
2,450, own the edifices in which their meetings are held. 
These edifices number 4,124 and have a total seating capac- 
ity of 1,160,888, an average of 281 to each edifice. The 
average value of each edifice is $1,568. 


XVI—AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION OF 
AMERICA. ‘ 
In this title ‘‘ Connection” is used in a sense common to 
Methodism, especially British Methodism. It indicates 
congregations bound together by the same doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical ties. This body was organized in 1843 by 
ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in consequence of dissatisfaction with the attitude of that 
body toward slavery and with some of the features of its 
governmental system. It began with about 6,000 members, 
most of whom were in the State of New York. In doctrine 
it does not differ from other branches of Methodism. It re- 
fuses to receive as members those who belong to secret 
societies, and as long as the institution existed it maintained 
the same bar against those connected with slavety, It has 
twenty-two annual conferences, with ministerial and lay 
members, and a general conference, the chief legislative 
body of the Church, which meets quadrennially. There is 
no itinerancy,as in most other Methodist bodies, but pas- 
torates are arranged by mutual agreement of ministers and 
congregations, and are not limited toa term of years. It 
bas 565 organizations in twenty-two States, with 16,492 
members, of whom nearly one-fourth, or 2,913, are in New 
York, Michigan second, with 2,942, and Illinois third, with 
2,199 members. The average value of the 341% houses of 
worship is $1,151, and the average seating capacity is 252. 
The letter ““R” indicates rented churches. 
XVIL—WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE AFRICAN UNION METHODIST PROTESTANT 
CHURCH. 


This body, which has a few congregations divided among | 


eight States, came into existence at about the same time 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
(1816), differing from the latter chiefly in objection to the 
itinerancy, to a paid ministry, and to the episcopacy. It 
has 2 aunual conferences, with 40 organizations, 27 church 
edifices, valued at $54,440, and 3,415 communicants, 


XVIII.—-AFRICAN UNION METHODIST PROTESTANT 
CHURCH. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE INDEPENDENT CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


This denomination had its beginning in the years 1862-64. 
Those who led the movement out of which it was formed 
objected to “‘ political preaching,’’ and to the adoption of 
resolutions by church bodies favoring the war. They also 
stood for the idea of Christian union. The principles of the 
denomination are as follows: 


I. The oneness of the Church of Christ. 
Il. Christ the only head. 
Ill. The Bible our only rule of faith and practice. 
IV. Good fruits the only condition of membership. 
V. Christian union without controversy. 
VI. Each local church governs itself. 
VIL. Partisan preaching discountenanced. 


The Church claims to be nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and 
nondenominational, and aims to avoid divisions by elim- 
inating ordinary questions of doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
controversy. It has 18,214 communicants, who are divided 
among seventeen States and one Territory. There are 204 
organizations, with 183 edifices, having an average value 
of $1,278 and an average seating capacity of 371. 


XIX.—INDEPENDENT CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE TEMPLE SOCIETY. 


The Temple or Temple Society originated in Wiirtem- 
burg, Germany, in 1853. The Rev. Christopher Hoffmann 
was one of its chief organizers, whence its members are 
known as Hoffmannians. They were also called formerly 
Jerusalem Freunde, or Friends of Jerusalem, because of the 
interest they take in that city,which is to be, as they believe, 
the “‘ Mother and Queen of the Nations in the approaching 
Messianic Kingdom on earth.’’ Four colonies of Friends 
of the Temple have been established in the Holy Land, 
where their industries are agriculture and viticulture. 

The Temple Society at Schenectady, N. Y., was served 
for 86 years by the ‘Rev. William F. Schwilk, who 
resigned as pastor in 1890 on account of advanced age. All 
the societies in this country are German, that at Gypsum, 
Kan., having been transplanted from Germany. The 
Temple in Jerusalem is regarded as the chief organization, 
and its president exercises a general supervision over the 
Temple in Germany and America. ; 

In doctrine the Temple accepts generally the essential 
features of the Christian system, tho it holds to no creed 
but the Bible, which it believes has been generally 
neglected, or erroneously interpreted, or spiritualized by 
other Churches, with which the Temple has no relations. 
It does not countenance membership in secret societies, 
Its great aim is declared to be to ‘‘ build up a spiritual 
temple” according to the apostolic precept: ‘‘ Ye, also, as 
lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, a holy priest- 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ.’’ All questions arising with reference to the 
administration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper are left to 
the convictions of individual members. 





XX.—THE TEMPLE SOCIETY. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE CHURCH OF GOD. 


The organization of the Church of God is ascribed to 
Elder John Winebrenner, a young minister of the German 
Reformed Church. Mr. Winebrenner, while engaged in 
revival work in his pastoral charge in Harrisburg, Penn., 
and vicinity, underwent a change of views as to doctrine 
and polity and became separated from the Church. In the 
course of a few years, his followers having become quite 
numerous, a distinct organization was effected in October, 
1830. The conference thus organized was called an “ elder- 
ship,” which is a new term in ecclesiatical nomenclature, 
signifying a body of elders or ministers. The oldest elder- 
ship is that of East Pennsylvania. A second eldership, 
that of Ohio, was formed in 18386, a third, that of West 
Pennsylvania, in 1844, and as the movement spread other 
elderships came into existence, there being in all sixteen of 
them at present. 

The distinctive principles of the Church of God are: 

1. The division of believers into sects is contrary to the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. 

II. The believers should be known not by human names, but by 
the scriptural term, “* Church of God.” 

III. Creeds are divisive and unnecessary, the Bible, without 
note or comment, being a sufficient rule of faith and practice. 

IV. Three ordinations are binding upon all believers: immer- 
sion, washing the feet of the saints, and commemoratng the 
sufferings and death of Christ in communion of bread and wine. 

In polity and usage the Church of God is Methodistic. 
Its annual elderships correspond in a measure to Methodist 
annual conferences, and it has itinerant and local minis- 
ters, exhorters, and circuits. Its itinerant ministers are 
appointed to charges by stationing committees of the 
various annual elderships. The chief legislative and 
judicial body is the general eldership, which meets once 
every three years. The presiding officer of the general 
eldership and of the annual elderships is termed the 
“ speaker.”’ 

The Church of God is represented in 14 States and the 
Indian Territory. Its chief strength, however, lies in the 
State of Pennsylvania, where it originated. More than 
one-half of the total of communicants is to be found in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. There are 479 organiza- 
tions in all, with 338 1-6 church edifices, having an average 
seating capacity of 342 and an average value of $1,902. 


XXI.—THE CHURCH OF GOD. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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THE RE-ORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 

Like the Mormons of Utah, the members of this organi- 
zation, sometimes called Nonpolygamous Mormons, trace 
their origin back to the movement begun by Joseph Smith 
in 1830, They claim to represent this movement, and to be 
true to the principles and doctrines proclaimed by him; and 
insist that those who followed Brigham Young were led 
away from the truth into error. They deny that the reve- 
lation concerning polygamy which was communicated to 
the Church in Salt Lake City in 1852 by Brigham Young 
was genuine; and declare that the true successor to Joseph 
Smith in the Presidency of the Church was not Brigham 
Young, but Joseph Smith’s eldest son, Juseph. It is said 
that none of the members of the family of the first prophet 
have united with the Utah branch, but all have become 
members of the Reorganized Church. 

The first conference was held in 1852, and it was then 
that the leadership of Brigham Young, James J. Strang, 
Sidney Rigdon, and others was disowned, and the society 
organized. Its headquarters are at Lamoni, Ia., where 
it has a large publishing house. 

The Re-organized Church accepts three books as of divine 
origin: first, the Bible; second, the Book of Mormon; third, 
the Book of Covenants. The latter consists of the revela- 
tions given to the Church in the present century as a guide 
in Church government. The Book of Mormon is accepted 
as a history of the ancient inhabitants of America and the 
revelation given them by God, beginning at a period 2,000 
years before Christ and continuing until 400 years after 
Christ. In doctrine they adhere to the Trinity, to 
the atonement by Jesus Christ, to the resurrection of 
the dead, to the second coming of Christ, and 
to the eternal judgment, believing that each in- 
dividual will receive reward or punishment in strict 
measure according to the good or evil deeds done in 
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life. They hold that men are to be saved by faith in God 
and Christ, by forsaking sin, by immersion for the remis- 
sion of sin, and by the laying on of hands. They believe 
that revelations of God are still given by the Holy Spirit 
for the guidance of the Church, and that the gifts, bless- 
ings and powers of the Holy Spirit in Bible times are con- 
tinual. Tlieir order of church government is such as they 
find authority for in the New Testament and such as they 
understand that the apostolic Church observed. It includes 
the presidency ,consisting,when full,of three persons, which 
has given jurisdiction over the whole Church as its chief 
presiding authority; twelve apostles, whose special duty is 
to take charge of all missionary work abroad; one or more 
quorums of seventy, who are set apart from the body of 
elders and assist the apostles; high priests who have 
charge over States and districts; priests or pastors, teach- 
ers and deacons, and bishops, of whom three are set ‘at the 
head of the business affairs of the Church. Other bishops 
and agents assist in collecting the tithes. As to marriage, 
they believe that it is ordained of God, and that there 
should be but one companion for man or woman in wed- 
lock until the contract is broken by death or transgression. 
They characterize the doctrine of polygamy or plural wives 
as an abomination. 

The Re organized Church is represented in 36 States and 
% Territories, including that of Utah. It returns 21,778 
members, of whom 5,308 are in Iowa. The next largest 
number, 3,189, is in Missouri; Illinois has 1,909, Michigan 
1,540 and California 1,396. There are 431 organizations, with 
only 12244 edifices. Meetings are also held in 254 halls, 
schoolhouses, etc. The value of the chureh property is 
$226,285, which indicates an average valuation of $1,847. 
The average seating capacity is 251. It appears that 247 of 
the organizations are connected with districts, of which 
there are 34, and that 184 are not so connected. 
XXII—RE-ORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 

OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES. 

All societies observing the communal life, whether 
founded on a religious or secular basis, are embraced in 
these returns. Two of the societies are not religious, the 
Icarian and the Altruist, but it was deemed best not to 
omit them on the technical ground that they are not organ- 
ized to practice a faith, but to apply a social principle. 

THE SOCIETY OF SHAKERS. 

The oldest of all existing communities in the United 
States is that of the Shakers, or, more accurately, ‘‘ The 
Millennial Church, or United Society of Believers.”’ Their 
first community was organized at Mount Lebanon, New 
York, in 1792. 

They count themselves as followers of Ann Lee, an Eng- 
lishwoman, who was born in 1736 in Manchester, and died 
in 1784 in this country. They revere ‘“ Mother Ann,” as she 
was ¢alled, as the second appearance of Christ on earth. 
She was a member of the Society of Quakers, and in a per- 
secytion which arose against them was cast into prison. 
While in prison she saw Christ and had a special divine 
revelation, which showed her that the only way mankind 
could be restored to the proper relation to God was by lead- 
ing a celibate life. She came to this country in 1774, and 
settled at Watervliet, New York, in 1775, and died there. 
The popular designation “Shakers” was first used in Eng- 
land. Those Quakers who joined. ‘“‘Mother Ann’ were 
noted for “ unusual and violent manifestations of religious 
fervor,” and were therefore spoken of as “ Shaking Quak- 
ers.’’ Hence the term ‘“‘ Shakers.” 

The Shakers are strict celibates, have a uniform style of 
dress, and use the words “‘ yea’”’ and “ nay”; but not “‘ thee”’ 
or ‘“‘thou.”’ They are spiritualists, holding that there is a 
‘* most intricate connection and the most constant com 
munion between themselves and the inhabitants of the 
world of spirits.”” They believe, as already stated, that the 
second coming of Christ is past, and that they constitute 
the true Church, and that “ revelation, spiritualism, cel- 

‘ ibacy, oral confession, community, nonresistance, peace, 
the gift of healing, miracles, physical health, and separa- 
tion from the world are the foundations of the new heav- 





ens.” They reject the trinitarian conception of God, hold- 
ing that he is a dual person, male and female, and that the 
distinction of sex inheres in the soul and iseternal. Christ 
first appeared in Jesus asa male and then in Ann Lee as a 
female. They worship only God. 

Both sexes are represented in the ministry. Religious 
services, held on Sunday, consist of exhortation, singing, 
and marching and dancing to music. There is little audi- 
ble prayer. 

There are 15 communities of Shakers, 3 each in Ohio and 
Massachusetts, 2 each in Kentucky, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and New York, and 1 in Connecticut. They have 16 
church edifices, with a seating capacity of 5,650, or an aver- 
age of 353, and a valuation of 836,800, or an average of $2,300. 
The number of members is 1,728. In 1875, according to 
Nordhoff’s Communistic Societies, they had 18 communi- 
ties and 2,415 members. This indicates that they are de- 
creasing. 


XXIII.—SOCIETY OF SHAKERS. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE AMANA SOCIETY. 


This society calls its organizations, of which there are 
seven, “‘ True Inspiration Congregations.’”’ Thecommunity 
is confined to Iowa County, Ia., where its members exist 
in7 towns. They came from Germany in 1842, and settled 
near Buffalo, N. Y., whence they removed, 18 years 
later, to their present location in Iowa. They are a re- 
ligious rather than an industrial community, and are de- 
voted Bible readers, believing that all parts of the Book 
are inspired. They hold to the Trinity, to justification by 
faith, to the resurrection of the dead, but not to eternal 
punishment. The wicked are to be purified in fire. They 
do not observe the sacrament of baptism, but make much 
of that of the Lord’s Supper, which, however, is celebrated 
not oftener than once in two years. They believe that an 
era of inspiration began at the opening of the eighteenth 
century, the Holy Ghost revealing the secrets of the heart 
and conscience to messengers or new prophets. The elders 
or ministers are guided by thespirit of inspiration, and the 
community has at its head some one (at one time it was a 
woman) who is under the direct inspiration of God. There 
are three orders of members: the highest, the middle, and 
the lowest, or children’s order. They hold religious ser- 
vices every evening, and also on Sunday, Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings. The general meeting is held Saturday 
morning; the other meetings are mostly for prayer. 


XXIV.—AMANA SOCIETY. 
SUMMARY BY COUNTIES AND STATES. 
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THE BRUEDERHOEF MENNONITE SOCIETY. 


This community has already been described in connec- 
tion with other Mennonite bodies, where the same statistics 
are given as here. It observes communal principles in life 
and property, but does not interfere with marriage. 


XXV.—BRUEDERHOEF MENNONITE SOCIETY. 
SUMMARY BY COUNTIES AND STATES. 
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THE HARMONY SOCIETY. 


The founder of this Society was George Rapp, who was 
born in Germany in 1757, and died in Economy, Peon., 
in'1847. His followers are celibates, having adopted this 
rule early in the present century, and follow the*example 
of patriarchal rule set in the Old Testament, and hold to a 
community of property. They are literalists in interpret- 
ing the Scriptures, and they believe that the millennium is 
near at hand, and that all mankind will ultimately be 
saved, those who marry being classified with the number 
who will have to undergo a probation of purification. They 
do not believe in spiritualism. They observe as holy days 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter and Pentecost. They cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper annually in October. Prominent 
in Economy is the sign of the “‘Golden Rule distillery,” 
which has been noted for the quality of whisky produced. 
They have one organization, one church edifice, valued at 
$10,000, and 250 members. ° < 





XXV1—HARMON / SOCIETY. 
SUMMARY BY COUNTIES AND STATES. 
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THE, SOCIETY OF SEPARATISTS. 


The Separatists originated in Germany. They settled at 
Zoar, Ohio, in 1817 and adopted communal life in 1819, 
They were called Separatists in Germany because they 
separated from the State Church, in the belief that they 
could thus enjoy a more spiritual faith. They reject 
religious ceremonies. Marriages are allowed but not 
favored. They are entered upon by civil compact, there 
being no religious celebration. Their Sunday services do 
not include public prayer. 

There is one organization, and one church edifice, valued 
at $3,000, and 200 members. 


XXVII.—SOCIETY OF SEPARATISTS. 
SUMMARY BY COUNTIES AND STATES. 
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THE NEW ICARIA SOCIETY. 


| The New Icaria Society was organized in 1879. It has no 
ereed but ‘rationalism founded on observation,” and 
opposes all “ anti-scientific revelations.” Marriage is 
approved. The system of rule is democratic. 


XXVIII.—NEW ICARIA SOCIETY. 
SUMMARY BY COUNTIES AND STATES. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ALTRUISTS. 


The Altruists, like the New Icarians, are nonsectarian 
The principles of the community are thus expressed: 


It holds the property of all its members in common, and all 
work according to their ability and are supplied according to 
their wants, and live together in a commom home for their 
mutual assistance and support and to secure their greatesi 
wealth, comfort and enjoyment. It allows equal rights and 
privileges to all its members, both men and women, in all its 
business affairs, which are conducted in accordance with their 
majority vote by its officers who are thereby elected; and it 
makes no interference with the marriage or family affairs of its 
members, nor with their religious, political or other opinions. 


The community has 25 members. 
XXIX.—SOCIETY OF ALTRUISTS. 
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XXXI.—_SUMMARY BY SOCIETIES. 
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SUMMARY OF CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES. 
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THE PRESBYTERY OF CHICAGO ON REVISION. 
BY WM. C. ROBERTS, D.D. 


THE attention of the writer has been called to a commu- 
nication in THE INDEPENDENT of December 3d, entitled 
“The Chicago Presbytery on Revision,” and the comment 
upon it by the editor. Considerable surprise is expressed 
at finding that the Presbytery of Chicago has outdone that 
of New York. The comment of the editor is fairly based 
on the facts furnished by the correspondent. But all the 
facts necessary to a full understanding of the famous case 
are not given. Hence, in fairness to all concerned, the im- 
portant gaps in the history of the debate should be filled. 

Without undertaking to weigh motives, or to criticise 
individual action, a different phase of the whole matter 
may be brought out by a simple rehearsal of facts in their 
proper placeand relation. This is the task undertaken in 
this communication. While Dr. Patterson’s report was 
pending, Dr. Stryker offered as a substitute an overture to 
the General Assembly, “‘ to turn entirely from the project 
of revising the Westminster Confession and to take diligent 
steps to have proposed to the Church such a simple and 
scriptural declaration of those things which are most 
strongly believed among us as shall be for the practical 
help and edification of all our members.” This substitu- 
tion was thoroughly discussed by Presbytery, but was 
finally lost. Considerable sympathy was expressed, espe- 
cially by some of the newspaper reporters, for the mover. 
One remarked that it was a pity to let a wide-awake pro- 
gressive man be crushed by a heavy mass of conservatism. 
This is mentioned to show that some feeling and a little 
outward pressure played their part in the debate 

After voting down the substitute, the discussion was re- 
sumed on Dr. Patterson’s report. Finding that the pream- 
ble contained expressions and sentiments that would call 
forth protracted and perhaps heated debate, its considera- 
tion was deferred until the body of the report was acted 
upon. The recommendations of the Committee were con- 
sidered one by one and adopted, amended or rejected. 
The members of Presbytery who had been from the begin- 
ning opposed to Revision, aided materially in putting the 
report in shape satisfactory to the majority of Presbytery. 
Thus far the conservative revisionists and the anti-revision- 
ists worked together, and voted in the main for the same 
changes. 

After going over the whole report of Dr. Patterson’s 
Committee, and adopting, to a large extent, its recommen- 
dations, the preamble was taken upand considered. Ob- 
jections were made to a few paragraphs, on the ground that 
the language was too strong, or the opinions expressed 
too sweeping. Omissions and amendments were offered by 
the conservative revisionists; but all, save an unimportant: 
one, were voted down. In doing this the scales were turn- 
ed by the votes of the anti-revisionists. To the astonish- 
ment of the new creed advocates, no less than to that of 
the conservative revisionists, those who had fought persist- 
ently against any change in the Confession voted to retain 
in the preamble such statements as “We believe that a’ 
radical recasting of our present Confession under. the pro- 
visions of our Form of Gcvernment, as an amendment to 
the whole, would be hailed with profound satisfaction by 
many of our presbyteries and will in the end be required 
by a large majority of the Church, such a careful and 
Scriptural revision and abbreviation as would not be pos- 
sible under the restrictions enjoined by the Assembly of 
1890.” When one of the most distinguished of the anti- 
revisionists was asked how he could vote for the above 
declaration, he laughingly replied: ‘‘I did it to make the 
report appear as bad as possible.”’ By the retention of such 
objectionable sentiments in the preamble the report, as a 
whole, was defeated—even Dr. Johnson and the writer vot- 
ing against it. It was by means of this curious complica- 
tion, effected by coalition; that Dr. Patterson’s report was 
defeated. 

While the advocates and opposers of the report alike 
were wondering at the dilemma into which the strange 
combination of circumstances had brought them, Dr. 
Stryker renewed in substance the resolution voted down at 
a previous meeting of Presbytery. A strong effort was 
made to push this through, at the close of the meeting, 
when a number of the members had retired, but it was 
lost, and a motion to print the resolution and to designate 
an hour for its consideration prevailed. During this inter- 
mission the friends of the new creed had an opportunity to 
marshall their forces and decide on their mode of proce- 
dure. As soon as the Presbytery met it was evident that all 
who could be counted on to favor, by speech or vote, a new 
creed, were present. When a compromise was offered in 
the shape of a resolution that embodied the unobjection- 
able parts of the original preamble and all the recom- 
mendations adopted seriatim by the Presbytery at a pre- 
vious meeting, it was immediately laid on the table, altho 
a number remarked afterward that the table resolution 
would have removed the inconsistency in the action of 
Presbytery and be on the whole more satisfactory to a 
large number, if not to the majority of Presbytery. 

It is affirmed by the correspondent in THE INDEPENDENT 
“ that the small group of the anti-revisionists which went 
over to the majority were not needed to decide the event.”’ 
This is intended to imply that they did not need the aid of 
their anti-revisionist brethren to carry their point. This 
is not very gracious, certainly, when it is true that their 
vote in rendering the preamble objectionable to the friends 
of Revision turned the tide indirectly in favor of a new 
creed. 

The remaining point to be reviewed, in the communica- 
tion to THE INDEPENDENT, is the prediction of the probable 
effect of the action upon the whole policy of Revision. The 
belief is confidently expressed that a clear, practical and 
evangelical creed will, in the near future, take the place of 
the Confession of Faith. This, at best, is a mere conjecture, 
that is valuable only in proportion to the knowledge of 
facts correctly interpreted lying back of it. It is. by no 
means certain that amajority of even ry of Chi- 
cago would vote for any new creed that the best committee 





of the Assembly could construct. Indeed, the probabilities 
are strongly against it. The anti-revisionists in the coa- 
lition could never construct a new creed that one-half of the 
new-creed men would be willing to subscribe to. Besides 
the apparently unseemly haste of a few presbyteries to pre- 
judge and set aside a work inaugurated and carried on by 
the General Assembly will| have the effect of awakening 
suspicion in the great conservative element in the Church, 
if it does not unite them in a concert of action. If there is 
to be a coalition of forces in the whole Church, it will not 
be made up like that in the Presbytery of Chicago. The 
majority of the anti-revisionists will sooner help their breth- 
ren in preparing a satisfactory Revision of the venerable 
Confession than to launch out on the preparation, without 
the Assembly’s restrictions “‘of afar briefer, a less meta- 
physical, a fully evangelical, and an entirely biblical ex- 
pression of the actual faith of the Church.”’ (Dr. Stryker.) 

Besides, if the majority of the Church succeed in prepar- 
ing a satisfactory Revision of the Confession within the re- 
strictions laid upon the Committee by the Assembly of 
1890, it is more than probable that the Consensus-Creed 
Committee will be able to prepare a brief creed possessing 
most of the qualifications above enumerated. Such acreed 
can be used by all the branches of the Church for which it 
is intended, and even, if desired, by every individual con- 
gregation. This, in my judgment, is the safest and short- 
est. way to a new creed. 

LAKE Forgst, LLL. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. GeorgeS. Barrett ‘has been elected Secretary 
of tne English Congregational Union, Dr. Mackennal hav- 
ing definitely refused to take the position. 


....-Among those in London who have given themselves 
earnestly to work among the poorer classes in London is 
the Earl of Beauchamp, who has decided to take up his res- 
idence among the East End poor for the purpose of directing 
mission work among them. The Earl is Secretary of the 
Christ Church Mission at Poplar, one of the suburban dis- 
tricts. 


..weThe Rt. Rev. David Galleher, Bishop of Louisiana, 
who has been for some years, suffering from a mortal dis- 
ease, died recently, and is succeeded in the diocese by the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Davis Sessums, who was elected his assistant 
in April last. Bishop Galleher had proved most efficient in 
his work, and had endeared himself to every one in his large 
and important diocese. 








.... The Rev. Charles DeWitt Bridgman, formerly pastor 
of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church in New York City, 
was ordained a deacon in the Episcopal Church by Bishop 
Potter, at the Church of the Incarnation, December 13th. 
At the same time two other persons were ordained as dea- 
cons, and three as priests. Among the latter was H. O. 
Ladd, formerly connected with a college at Santa Fé, N. M. 
who some years ago was dismissed from the Congregationa 
ministry. 


....In view of the repeated attacks of the High Church 
party, Archbishop Plunkett recently presented toa private 
meeting of the Irish bishops,a memorandum in regard to 
his ordination of a Spanish clergyman for the Reformed 
Church in Spain. His opponents were on hand, but the 
bishops refused to offer any word of criticism of the Arch- 
bishop’s action, and he thus stands fully indorsed by those 
who know thecircumstances best. The High Church party 
are indignant, and charge the bishops with disgracefully 
shirking their well-known duty. 


.... There was a meeting of the representatives of various 
religious and benevolent societies at the Bible House, No- 
vember 25th, to hear the report of a committee appointed 
to consider what plans could be best adopted for the exhibit 
at the World’s Fair in 1893, of the department of Religion, 
Morals and Charities. The Committee reported adversely 
to the project of erecting a special building for that depart- 
ment, but reconimended that the proper authorities be 
urged to appoint a commission or commissioners to have 
charge of the exhibit. The recommendation was adopted, 
and the committee continued. 


.... The recall of Father Hall from Boston by the Superior 
of the Cowley Brotherhood, has been the occasion of a large 
amount of correspondence on the part of Father Superior 
Page, of Oxford, defending his course, and on the part of 
American bishops condemning it. There is also considerable 
discussion in the denominational papers as to the legitimacy 
of such interference by a foreign authority with home mat- 
ters, and the position is taken by some that Father Hall 
made a mistake in supposing that his promise of obedience 
to his Superior at Oxford took precedence, canonically, of 
his duty to the presiding bishop of his diocese. 








Missions. 

THE Rev. George Constantine, D.D., who recently died 
in the city of Athens, was one of the most remarkable men 
in connection with the Greek work. Born at Athens in 
1833, he came to this country, was educated at Amherst 
College, and returned to Athens in 1862in the employ of 
the American and Foreign Christian Union. After that 
Society closed its work in Greece, he labored independently, 
supported by some friends in America, but in 1881 he removed 
from Athens to Smyrna, and was connected with the work 
of the American Board. He was the founder and the pres- 
ident of the Greek Alliance, the object of which is to 
stir the evangelical Greek Churches in Asia Minor, both in 
the region of Smyrna and along the Black Sea coast to self- 
support and aggressive evangelistic work. An orator of no 
mean ability, his sermons in Smyrna made a great im- 
pression upon the people, and it was due to them very 
largely that the Greek authorities in 1886 undertook to 
drive him away from the city; they stoned his house, but 





“did him no injury. He has been for some time in very 


poor health. ' a 





.... The American Board’s Almanac for 1892 has just been 
published, and is a perfect pocket encyclopedia of mission- 
avy information of many kinds. The Almanac itself is a 
sort of chronological table of missions. There are also very 
valuable short statements of different countries, especially 
from the missionary standpoint and including the statistics 


of the Board’s work in them. There are also tables of 
statistics of the American Board’s Missions and other Socie- 
ties, various useful items of postal and business informa- 
tion, a list of the stations and chief out-stations of the 
Board, and the Post-office addresses of the missionaries. It 
is a most valuable book of reference. 


....The oldest missionary lady of the Baptist mission in 
Burma, Mrs. Stella Kneeland Bennett, who for sixty-one 
years had been identified with mission work in Burma, died 
recently. It is said of her that no woman in the mission 
has ever had so widespread an influence among the natives 
and foreigners. The Burmans regarded her with reverence 
and daily sought her counsel in all affairs, personal and 
religious, while the foreign community, English and 
American, regarded her with sincere esteem and love. 


....-At the twenty-second annual meeting of the General 
Executive Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in Kansas 
City, Mo., receipts were reported of $263,660.69, being an ad- 
vance over those of last year of $43,330.73. The estimates 
for the coming year were announced as $368,000. Reports. 
were presented from the different fields and addresses made 
by missionaries and others. 


....One of the Cowley Fathers, who has been carrying on 
a successful work in the City of Poona, has withdrawn 
with some of his native converts to a small village to 
make a new attempt in the direction of self-sacrificing 
labor. He wishes to see whether he cannot give an impetus 
to the foundation of a community life among the natives of 
that country. 


.... Bishop Selwyn,who has for so long been in charge of 
the Melanesian Mission, has been rendered physically un- 
able to work in Melanesia any more by a long illness, and 
he has therefore very reluctantly informed the Primate of 
New Zealand that he will resign his See whenever it 
is most convenient to the mission and the New Zealand 
Church. 


....Mrs. Rabinowitz, the wife of the well-known 
preacher, was baptized at Budapest in Hungary, not long 
since. 


. + . . 
Ministerial Register. 
bad ————EE 
BAPTIST. 

BENNETT, M. L., Vernon, N. Y., resigns. 
BREAKER, MANLY J., Marshall, accepts call to Moberly, Mo. 
CHRISTIAN, 8. 0., Rockford, Ind., accepts call to Savannah, 

Ohio. 
COLE, J. L., Centerville, Ia., resigns. 
COPE, W. C., Palermo accepts call to Charleston, III. 
DRUMMOND, SrerpHen, Buchanap, W. Va., accepts call to 

Washington, Penn. 
GREENWOOD, C. J., Washington, accepts call to lowa Falls, Ia. 
JONES, GroreGs, Storm Lake, Ia., accepts call to Warren Mills, 

Wis. 
LISK, James, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Bordentown, 

N. J. 
ROWE, T. H., Lairdsville, called to Mars Hill, Penn. 
SLAUGHTER, H. A. St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 
SMITH, 8. A., Williamsport, Penn, resigns. 
THOMAS, W. G., St. Louis, accepts call to Fulton, Mo. 
THRASHER, O. M., Ayrshire, Ia., resigns. 
TUCK, B. F., West Sutton, N. H., accepts call to Amherst, Mass. 
VENTING, RicHarp, Sheldon, accepts call to Perry, Ia. 
WILBUR, H. K., Andover, Mass, accepts call to Hinsdale, N. H . 
WILLS: J. E., North Chester, Penn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARROWS, Joun O., Newington, Conn., resigns. 

BARTLETT, Dana W., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Phillips ch., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

BELL, Roserr C., East Longiaeadow, Mass., resigns. 

BURNABY, Srpney A., Lancaster, N. H., accepts call to Box- 
ford, Mass. 

CABLE, Grorce A., Brainerd, accepts call to Stewartville, Minn. 

COATE, Henry, Morenci and Canandaigua, Mich., accepts call 
to Wauseon, O. 

CONSTANT, Epwanp, Gorham, N. H., accepts call to Ipswich, 
Mass. 

CORNWELL, STAnTon A., Wayne, O., resigns. 

DUTTON, Jonn M,, Great Falls, N. H., accepts call to Newton 
ville, Mass. 

FISHER, Herman P., Clarion, Ia., called to Ortonville, Minn. 

HARLOW, RevsBen, W., Muscotah, Kan., called to Rose Creek 
and Taopi, Minn. 

—. Oscar C., Indianoplis, Ind., died December 10th. 


MILLER, E. W., Big Rapids, accepts call to Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
MIEAEES, CHARLES E., Penacock, accepts call to Swanzey 


MOONEY, W.., accepts call to Valley Springs, 8. D. 
ORE fuenas F., Little Compton, R. I., accepts call to Wes 
port, Mass. 


NOYES, WARREN L., Chester, Vt., called to Harriman, Tex. 


PADDOCK, Grorcs E., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts calls to 
West Denver, Col. 


REED, Cuarues F., Haydenville, Mass., called to Pierre, S. D. 

REID, Joun H., Telluride, Col., resigns. 

SHEAFYF, Rosert L., Phippsburg, Me., resigns. 

SOUTHWORTH, Epwarp, Whitewater, accepts call to Mon- 
trose, Col. 

SCOTFORD, Henry C., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Loda, Il. 

TODD, Qurytus C., Big Kock, accepts call to Britt, Ia. 

WHITEMAN, Georcse H., Harwood, called to Inkster, N. D. 


WHITTLESEY, C&arues T., Plymouth ch., Portland, accepts 
call to Pendleton, Ore. 


waa: Epwarp M.., Northfield, Minn., called to Pittsford, 


WOOD, Aznst 8., Sidney, N. Y., resigns. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUSTIN, B. F., Free Baptist, Bangor, Me., resigns. 
COOKE, Grorce W., Unit., Sharon, Mass., resigns. 


J.F., Univ., Albion, N. Y., accepts call to Ludlow and 
~ Cavendish, Vt, : 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of owr readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


DR. WINSOR’S COLUMBUS.” 


THis is a long and much expected book. 
With the possible exception of Harrisse, 
for whom Dr. Winsor entertains as high 
respect as we do, nothing relating to the 
same subject can be compared with it as 
of equal authority. 

Considering Dr. Winsor’s long standing 
relations to the subject, the apparatus 
criticus which has been for many years at 
his command, the work he has already 
done in the same direction, if not exactly 
in the same field, and considering his broad 
acquaintance with the entire department 
of knowledge in which this volume be- 
longs, very little remains for the critic to 
do beyond the modest task of descriptive 
exposition. = 

The volume makes upon us the impres- 
sion of having been composed under the 
inspiring and regulative influence of the 
methods and ideals developed by the au- 
thor in editing the eight royal octavos of 
his ‘‘ Narrative and Critical History of 
America.” The present work is a com- 
bination of narrative and criticism. The 
historian halts perpetually for the critic 
to reconnoitre the vicinity or to examine 
the structure of the roadbed. He never 
commits himself to the Muses of History 
except as they demonstrate their identity 
with the sober matrons of Reality, or at 
least of high Probability. 

The effect of all this is to hold the work 
we will not say down to (forthe result 
is not a lowering of level) but in the class 
of documentary and critical histories, and 
to make of it a work of historic engineering 
rather than a construction of historic 
architecture, of knowledge and criticism 
rather than of art. 

\ work of this kind is the greatest pos- 
sible boon to students. It conducts them 
through the intricacies of the subject in 
the most intelligent manner, and lays it 
open back to its remote sources. Dr, Win- 
sor does not begin on the story of Co- 
lumbus’s home and ancestry until he has 
discussed in his critical, erudite way the 
sources, manuscripts and even the ‘‘ bio- 
graphers and portraitists.” He assumes 
nothing and neglects nothing. The ency- 
clopediac fullness and completeness of his 
plan excites admiration. Nothing that 
was ever brought by fond partiality or fic- 
tion into the conventional Life or Legend 
of Columbus and nothing which in any 
fair sense is related to it would seem to 
have been overlooked in this compact and 
not at all voluminous book. 

We do not propose to discuss Dr. Win- 
sor’s conclusions, but only to indicate 
their general character and his method of 
reaching them. He is not the first ex- 
plorer in this field to find himself con- 
fronted with the ungracious task of dis- 
illusion and reconstruction. There is 
already a large class of critical students of 
American history to whom his conclusions 
with regard to Columbus will be no sur- 
prise. To many who have read Irving 
and Prescott, and the admiring legends 
which have been pressed as a claim for 
the canonization of Columbus, Dr. Win- 
sor’s portraiture will be a surprise and a 
shock. They may even be disposed to set 
it down as another odious attempt to dis- 
turb the settled convictions of mankind, 
or even to throw down the august examples 
which make history worth studying. Toa 
reager of this class Dr. Winsor’s volume 
will ‘not be altogether pleasing. It is not 
pleasant to find that Columbus was ava- 
ricious, that he was tricky, selfish, grasp- 
ing, or that he was the responsible author 
of the slave trade in America, and of the 
atrocious Spanish abuse of the Indians. 

Dr. Winsor is not responsible for those 
features in the portrait, and it is certainly 
his misfortune that the legendary illu- 
sions which have accumulated in the 
course of ages around his subject are so 
many and so persistent as to make his 
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portraiture of Columbus so much as it is a 
catalog of blemishes. If the ungracious 
necessity of doing this work has made 
it impossible for Dr. Winsor to construct 
the final portrait of Columbus, it is praise 
enough that he has cleared the ground for 
it and shown what it should be. 

Dr. Winsor does not lose sight of the 
personal insignificance of Columbus, as 
compared with the history which he rep- 
resents. He died in the dark as to the 
meaning of his discoveries, and, so far as 
intelligent prevision or promotion of plan 
were concerned, the development to which 
opened the way received little aid from 
him. Yet the historical development was 
great, one of the greatest in the history of 
the race, and whatever may be said of Dr. 
Winsor’s Columbus (and we uphold his 
portrait as substantially true), we can only 
speak with enthusiasm and admiration of 
the book as an account’ of that great 
movement which ended in bringing North 
and South America into the possession of 
civilized man, These points are brought 
outin great fullness and precision in the 
Appendix of Geographical Results, which 
we should characterize as a mass of pun- 
gept and well-directed erudition, effective 
as a whole battery of rifled cannon. The 
volume contains a sufficient statement of 
the facts as to the disinterment of Colum- 
bus’s remains at St, Domingo and their 
re-interment at Havanna, also of the de- 
scent of his titles and properties to the 
present holder. 

The same methods of illustration which 
were employed in the ‘ Narrative and 
Critical History of America” areemployed 
in this volume, and give itthe appearance 
of a gallery of old maps, antique writings 
and historical portraits, etc. 


tip 


RECENT FICTION. 


Betty Alden. By Jane G. Austin. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) This 
is another one of Mrs. Austin’s stories of 
the Pilgrims. It is a quaintly told novel 
reflecting with considerable force the life 
and experiences of the good, stiff-necked, 
austerely correct folk who gave New Eng- 
land her enduring air of well starched 
sanctity, as well as her noble patriotism and 
her worship of freedom. This is a very 
pleasant book to read. 

J. B. Lippincott Company have issued in 
one volume Julien Gordon’s two novelets, 
Vampires and Mademoiselle Réséda. Both 
stories show considerable cleverness and 
lightness of touch; but utter want of con- 
science seems to lurk in every page. 

The Religious Tract Society, of London, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, sole 
agents, hand us Mrs. Webb’s Alpius of 
Tagaste; a Tale of the Early Church. (Price 
40 cents.) Itis set in type too fine for any 
but the strongest eyes; still it will well re- 
pay perusal. 

In the “ Stranger People’s” Country. By 
Charles Egbert Craddock. (New York: 
Harper & Brother, $1.50.) In this strong 
story Miss Murfree has shown better art 
than in any of her other long novels. It is 
a romance of the Tennessee Mountains, told 
with singular effect. The mystery and the 
picturesqueness of it make it notable. We 
have enjoyed it, and we recommend it to 
those who are hungry and thirsty for a 
genuinely. entertaining story. 

The Haunted Pool is the title given to 
Mr. Frank Hunter Potter’s translation of 
George Sand’s “‘La Mare Au Diable.” 
Dodd, Mead & Co. have issued the book 
with illustrations by Rudaux. 

Henry Holt & Co. have issued B. L. 
Farjeon’s Shield of Love in theic “ Leisure 
Hour Series.”” It is a story whose hero is a 
villain and the interest of it turns upon 
how the villain is finally thwarted. 
Somewhat sensational, but thoroughly 
interesting in its way. 

Mr. Zinzan, of Bath; or, Seen in an Old 
Mirror. By Mary Deane. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) The publishers 
have issued this story in a large square, 
beautifully printed and illustrated volume. 
It does not look like a novel, but it reads 
like one thoroughly English and of a good 
sort. Dolly is a character sketched with 
cleverness, and a vein of picturesqueness 
runs with a pleasing ripple from beginning 
to end. 

The Rabbi's Sons. By Emily Weaver. 
(New York: Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publication Society. $1.50.) When all 
have the seed all can grow the weed, as 
Tennyson has suggested. This story of the 
Rabbi’s Sons never would have been 
thought of, and could not have been written 
but for “Ben Hur.”” We wonder when Ben 








Hur’s children will cease to flock in every 
corner of the land! Nevertheless this 
romance of Christ’s time is cleverly told and 
is altogether a very readable and enjoyable 
story. 

Freeland. A Social Anticipation. By 
Dr. Theodor Hertzka. Translated by Ar- 
thur Ransom. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.00.) In this day of socialistic fer- 
ment books like this find a host of inter- 
ested readers. We need not pause here to 
argue the case with any of the writers who 
try to turn the world over with the lever of 
fiction. Dr. Hertzka has nothing new or 
especially edifying to present in this long 
and rather lumbering story. He has a very 
clear notion of political economy from his 
own particular point of view, and in his 
African experiment, as he imagines it, his 
plan works to something like the “ greased 
perfection” that we hear of in Western hu- 
mor. The book is suggestive and thought- 
provoking, and will well repay reading. 
We have no sympathy with communism of 
any kind; but a story like this has a sort of 
heavy fascination. 

One Reason Why, by Beatrice Whitby, is 
No. 81 in Appleton’s “Town and Country 
Series” of novels. It is a bright and engag- 
ing society story by the author of the 
** Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” and while 
it is not so good a piece of fiction as its 
predecessor, novel readers will find it suf- 
ficiently attractive to while away a rainy 
day with. (Price, 50 cents.) 

The Constable’s Tower. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge (New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.25.) This is a story of the times of Magna 
Charta, and is well set on the smooth level 
of this author’s work. It is historical in a 
way, flows gently along, does not tell much, 
and its interest is as mild as it is persist- 
ent. 

Elsket und Other Stories. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: $1.00.) Mr. Page isa good story- 
teller, and knows how to sketch in catching 
and taking incidents and glimpses of char- 
acter. He lays on local color with a free 
hand. In these five stories he is him- 
self, and we do not sympathize with the 
reader who will fail to enjoy any or every 
one of them. 

A Russian Priest. By N, H, MOTANEHKO, 
Edited and translated by W. Gaussen, is 
not a very pleasing novel. Russian life is 
painted in the usual raw way, and there is 
a good deal of socialism in it of a peculiar 
sort. It is the story of an enlightened 
priest who gives up all other ambitions to 
goamong the poor peasants and share their 
lives. It is Tolstoism in a mild form. (New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents.) 

With My Friends. Tales Told in Part- 
nership. By Brander Matthews. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00.) It is not an 
open secret how much H. C, Bunner, Wal- 
ter Harries Pollock, George H. Jessop and 
F, Anstey had to do with these good stories. 
We shall not attempt to guess what is not 
told. We remind the reader, however, that 
Brander Matthews and these friends of his, 
and theirs, are up to story-making in its 
best form. The six tales here told are all 
more than merely good—they are excel- 
lent. 

Augustus Jones, Jr., The Little Brother 
and Other Steries. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepherd. 50 cents.) This 
isa reprint of four stories by the late Fitz 
Hugh Ludlow. They are striking, more 
for their vivid and singularly graphic style 
than for their narrative or dramatic power, 
tho they are well worth reading as stories. 
The Little Brother is the best one of them 
all. 

Dumaresq’s Daughter, by Grant Allen, is 
a novel of English life well told, somewhat 
sensational and very interesting. Dumaresq 
isa romantic character, well thought out 
and strongly presented. and Mr. Allen has 
made him the central figure of a striking if 
not very probable picture. The scene shifts 
from England to Africa, and we have some 
mysteries and not a little fine descriptive 
writing. It all comes out well in the end. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 50 cents.) 


- 
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The Sabbath in Puritan New England. By 
Alice Morse Earle. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25.) The author of this book 
is proud of every*drop of her New Englaud 
blood and makes us proud of ours. She 
writes with a keen sense of humor and out 
of the full stores of adequate knowledge and 
plentiful explorations among old pamph- 
lets, letters, sermons and that treasury, not 
yet run dry in New England, family tradi- 
tions. On the whole, her book confirms the 
assertion made by Mr. Hawthorne, that the 
first half of the eighteenth century was 
thus far the most picturesque period of New 
England life. There are occasional state- 
ments in the book which, from the critical 








Doctor Dryasdust point of view,weshould ° 
like to see modified; but they weigh so little 
in the account of the whole, and pass for so 
much less with the majority of readers, that 
itis not worth while to name them. The 
most striking feature of the book is its all- 
around thoroughness. The author has taken 
a look into every corner of the subject, and 
omits nothing from her picture. Her book 
shows her to be far more than a humorist. 
She draws many a bit of poetry and pathos 
from the dry leaves she has examined. The 
NewEnglandSunday stands out on her chap. 
ters, from Saturday night candle lighting 
to the Sunday night gloaming. We have the 
theology of the subject, the ethics and the 
economics of it. We have its inspirations, 
its fervors and its refrigerations. We have 
the habits of the sanctuary and of the home, 
the method of summoning the people and of 
dismissing them, the singing, the nooning 
and every conceivable kind of light thrown 
on the ministers—except the fierce light of 
satire and the false light of caricature or 
depreciation. The book is as sympathetic as 
it is bright and humorous. We are glad to 
find an author who has discovered that even 
a humorist may find something better to do 
than to sneer at Calvinism, cr to make fun 
of the convictions and practices of a gener- 
ation who acted their part as nobly as any 
that ever lived. 


Places that our Lord Loved, By Freder- 
ick W. Farrar, D.D. Illustrated by F. 
Schuyler Mathews. (L. Prang & Co., Bos- 
ton.) There is great sweetness and beauty 
in this volume of picturesque selections 
from a most picturesque writer, illustrated 
by the story-telling sketches and designs of 
Mr. Mathews. There is no spot of earth which 
will so hold the attention of mankind or 
so reward the genius of the artist and the 
author as Palestine. It is indeed a pleasure 
to look on these soft-colored modest sketches 
of the sacred scenes and then to listen to the 
quiet voice of Canon Farrar as he interprets 
in the selections compiled from what he has 
written the history which has forever ren 
dered them sacred. The publishers have 
shown their appreciation of the work by 
employing in it heavy ivory faced cardboard 
paper, every leaf mounted on a fly and the 
artistic title-page faced with an excellent 
phototype likeness of Canon Farrar. The 
whole, bound in a cleverly devised cover, 
is put up in a box. 


The Oldest Drama in the World. The 
Book of Job. By the Rev. Alfred Walls, 
with a Prefatory Note by Henry A. Buttz, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Drew Theologi 
cal Seminary. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
60 cents.) We agree with President Buttz’s 
estimate of this book. The author’s view 
of the character of the Book of Job is by no 
means novel, and he proposes no retransla- 
tion nor critical surprises. The merit and 
novelty of his work consists simply in the 
consistent carrying out in detailed applica 
tion of the dramatic theory of the book. 
The author is certainly liberal enough in 
his views as to the time of composition. 
which he places anywhere in the thousand 
years after Moses. So as to place and theme 
he leaves plenty of margin. The method he 
has applied to the Book throws it into dra 
matic form and is a vivid commentary ad 
dressed to the eye. 


Friendship. By Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
Francis Bacon, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
With Portraits. (Albert, Scott & Co., 
Chicago. $2.00.) It was the publishers’ in- 
tention to make of this volume something 
like an ideal gift book from one friend to 
another. They have, therefore, collected 
the classic passages from the Amicitia of 
Cicero, from Lord Bacon and from Mr. Em- 
erson, and published them in as beautiful a 
volunie as they could make, with a pure 
white cover, gold lettered. 


Helen Potter’s Impersonations. By Helen 
Potter. (Edgar S. Werner, New York. 
$1.50.) There isa good deal of intelligent 
and earnest attempt in this book to be of 
service to students of dramatic art. Some 
of the author’s suggestions will be found 
both helpful and suggestive. We doubt 
whether anything short of the phonograph 
will ever succeed in such minute renderings 
as the author attempts in this volume by an 
elaborate system of diacritical and inflex- 
ional marks. 


Peter, A Cat o’ OneTail. His Life and 
Adventures. Illustrated by Louis Wain 
(Peter’s Proprietor), written by Charles 
Morley (a Pal of Peter’s). G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 7% cents.) Full of fun 
in all moods of the delicate variety, simple 
humor and laughter-compelling comedy of 
the side-splitting kind. All is funny, text 
and cuts, and both together make one of 
the most amusing jeux d’esprit of the 
season. 
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The Labrador Coast. A Journal of Two 
Summer Cruises to that Region, wtth Notes 
on Its Early Discovery, on the Eskimo, on 
Its Physical Geography, Geology and Nat- 
ural History. By Alpheus Spring Packard. 
(N. D. C. Hodges, New York. $2.50.) Mr. 
Winsor has already made American readers 
acquainted with the name Labrador, or 
Laborer’s Land, the Portuguese Terra do 
Labrador, apparently so named by Corte- 
real in 1500 because he thought its “natives 
would increase very handily the slave labor 
of Portugal.” A view of the case which 
was destined to be never realized, and 
which passed quickly out of the world’s 
view with the country itself. which, except 
for the Moravian missionaries, a few daring 
explorers and the annual visitations of 
sealers and fishing fleets, has remained 
little known and little thought of among 
men. Between Mr. Bradford’s striking and 
delightful pictures and the recent explora- 
tions a fresh interest has sprung up in that 
country, or perhaps we should rather say 
that coast, for even yet, with one exception, 
known Labrador does not extend far inland. 
The literature of the subject is quite exten- 
sive. Indeed, it is more extensive than we 
supposed until we examined Professor 
Packard’s Chapter XVII on that subject. 
The volume which lies before us contains, 
however, the cream and substance of the 
whole, and, taken in connection with the 
supplementary Appendix on the re-discov 
ery of the Grand Falls last summer by the 
Bowdoin College Expedition, is really all 
that can be desired. The only reservation 
we should care to make converns the maps, 
which, tho numerous enough, full of details 
and on a fairly large scale, are confused in 
execution and lettered with names which 
do not correspond with the text. Some- 
times even the latitudes are not numbered. 
Back from the coast the eartology of Lab- 
rador is very much in the conjectural stage, 
aud we cannot complain of the condition of 
the maps of that region. Professor Pack- 
ard begins with an excellent general sketch 
of Labradorian physical geography, of its 
geographical evolution, and life and. Nature 
in that wilderness of glacier-ground rocks 
and scooped out lakes. Passing to the ear- 
liest history, he recites the story of the 
Norse discovery, with the now familiar 
achievements of Biorn—or of Biarne, as 
he prefers to spell it—and of Leif. 
He brings Biarne’s explorations within 
moderate limits by computing his voyages 
by the possible distance sailed in a day. 
This method of computation would be more 
definite could we know whether he sailed 
through the night or followed the ordinary 
method of the Norseman and laid by through 
the dark. For a rough computation of pos- 
sible limits, and for Mr. Packard’s purposes, 
this method is wholly satisfactory, and is 
a conclusive demonstration that Biarne 
eould not have sailed the return journey 
from Cape Cod to the southern part of 
Greenland in the ‘nine days’ ”’ voyage de- 
seribed in the saga. His craft were clumsy 
luggers of forty or fifty tons, sailing only 
with mainsail and jib, and could not pos- 
sibly cover in ‘“‘nine days’’ more than the 
1,500 miles which lie between Newfound- 
land and Greenland This is, at all 
events, a liberal allowance, especially if 
we take into account the uncertainty 
whether Biarne sailed through the night. 
It fixes the extreme possible limit of 
his sailing to the south as Newfoundland, 
with a fair chance that, after all, he did not 
get beyond Labrador. The voyage of Leif 
and the saga tale of the subsequent settle- 
ment Professor Packard treats with cau- 
tion, but, perhaps, with a less critical recog- 
nition of some of the extraordinary features 
ofthe story. For this story is not the sim- 
ple record of an adventurous voyage by Leif, 
son of Erick the Red. Such a voyage, with 
the Greenland settlements for its start- 
ing point, and, preceded as it was, by 
Biorn’s voyage to the west, has in its favor 
a high degree of probabil'ty. The saga 
story is much more than this; it is the 
history of a colonization and a settle- 
ment which lasted on for three hundred 
and forty-seven years, and then suddenly 
went out, no one knows how, without 
having made enough impression on 
any one to affect the maps of the world, or 
to raise in any corner of Scandinavia or of 
Greenland, much less of Europe, the sus 
picion of any great discovery having been 
made. This, too,when, according to the saga 
the colony held on in Vinland down into 
the time when men were excited by discov- 
ery and eager to hear about it. The colony 
disappeared without leaving a trace—not a 
scratch remains on stone ormonument. Not 
a trace or mound orgrass-covered wall. Yet 
these people were stone-builders, No trace 
of them is found in the animals of the con- 


‘tinent, ina race of dogs, or pigs, or ‘cattle; 


not a trace of them in the traditions of the 





aborigines, tho singularly enough Professor 
Packard finds in his explorations of Eskimo 
history, distinct traces on their tradition of 
the Norseman, and the moment we get into 
Greenlard, where we know they were, we 
find traces enough of them on the mainland 
and on the islands as well. The failure to 
appreciate these elements of the case vitiates 
Rafn’s work, and that of Kohl his follower, 
who seems to have had rather more infiu- 
ence than belongs to him with our author. 
We note, however, that Professor Packard 
is still lukewarm and non-committal and 
seems to go little farther than to admit the 
general possibility that Leif may have sailed 
around Cape Cod. The more important 
features of the book are the account of the 
author’s two expeditions to the coast of 
Labrador in 1861 and 1864, with the following 
chapters which grew out of them. These 
chapters, whether we look at them from the 
scientific point of view or from the stand- 
point of the general reader, are thoroughly 
enjoyable, especially those which relate to 
the second cruise made in 1864 to Northern 
Labrador with Mr. Bradford, the artist. The 
scientific results of Mr. Packard’s indefati- 
gab‘e dredging and scientific exploration 
were very considerable and made important 
additions to what was known to the glacial 
and geologic phenomena and natural his- 
tery of the country. It was shown as Mr. 
Packard says (p. 225): 


“That the polar fauna and flora, both land 

and marine, extends southward into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, many interesting arctic forms oc- 
curring which had never before been dredged 
south of Baffin’s Bay; valuable data were also 
obtained showing that the life along the coast of 
Maine during the Leda epoch of the glacial 
period was nearly identical with that of the 
Labrador coast, aud that the alpine :auna and 
flora of Mt. Washington in New Hampshire is a 
remnant of the Labrador assemblage of plauts 
and animals; notes of interest on the distribu- 
tion of the fish and mammals were obtained, 
particularly of the walrus, white bear and nar- 
whale, while the collections of insects were tol- 
erably complete, enabling us to compare the 
Labrador insect fauna with that of Norway, 
Sweden and the Alps of Switzerland.” 
The remaining chapters of the volume re- 
late to Recent Explorations, The Civil His- 
tory of Labrador and its Fisheries, the 
Present Condition of the Eskimo, Their 
History and Former Range Southward, The 
Geology, Zoology and Botany of the Coast” 
a full chapter on the Bibliugraphy of the 
Early Explorations, Geography and Civil 
and Natural History of the Country. The 
volume would not be complete without 
some reference to the arduous and success- 
ful exploration last summer of Grand River 
up to the Great Falls by the Bowdoin Col- 
lege Expedition, under the charge of Prof. 
Leslie A. Lee, which forms the appendix. 
Wea e rather surprised at the positive tone 
of Professor Packard’s assertion of the 
Asiatic origin of the Eskimo, tho in the 
present state of our knowledge this opinion 
is as good as any, certainly as good as Dr. 
Brinton’s theory of anow submerged land- 
bridge connection with the north of 
Europe. 

In Brightest Asia. By Henry C. Mabie, 
D.D. (W. G. Corthell, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. $1.25.) The author of this volume 
is Home Secretary of the American Baptist 
Christian Union. Asa preparation for the 
duties of his new office he made a tour of 
the mission fields, especially in Asia, not for 
official examination, but for the purpose of 
direct observation and personal study of the 
work and .field. The book is the record of 
what he found, and is exceedingly bright 
and interesting from end to end. It is 
packed with facts, a good repertory of re- 
cent missionary intelligence, and illus- 
trated like a picture-book with phototype 
reproductions. The Divine Enterprise 
of Missions. By the Rev. Arthur T. Pier- 
son, D.D. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York. $1.25.) This volume contains the series 
“Lectures Delivered at New Brunswick 
N. J., before the Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church,” upon the “‘ Graves ”’ 
Foundation in the months of January and 
February, 1891. ‘We have two excellent 
volumes of the so-called ‘“‘ Portia Series.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.25 each.) 
Chats with Girls on Self-Culture. By Eliza 
Chester, a very sensible and telling book, by 
the author of “Girls and Women,” and 
Physical Development and Exercise for 
Women, in the same series, by Mary Taylor 
Bissell, M.D., a regularly trained physician, 
who understands the subject, does not cry 
wolf until there is something to cry about, 
and who knows how to put one delicate 
point and another in a way which will be 
likely to be effective with the young 
women for whom the book is written. 
——Friendly Talks with Boysand Friend- 
ly Talks with Girls. By Helen A. Hawley. 
{A. D. F. Randolph & Company, New York. 
75 cents.) The former of these two little 
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books is composed a@ series of Letters, 
published in the New York Observer. They 
are both from the same hand, and both 
equally pithy and wholesome.—— With Scrip 
and Staff. By Elia W. Peattie. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York. 75 cents.) This 
is a bright and graceful tale, founded on the 
incidents of the lamentable outbreak of mis- 
guided zeal, the Children’s Crusade. It is 
neatly published, and embellished with ef- 
fective illustrations by Grace F. Randolph 
and Edith Mitchell. Pris. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, 50 cents.) The author of 
**Miss Toosey’s Mission,” and of ‘“‘Laddie,”’ 
is sure of a reading, and in one way or an- 
other just as sure to please and profit her 
readers. Pris is in the same vein of com- 
mon life, waiting and working and ordinary 
common experience, glorified by high pur- 
pose and pure principle as the others. 
In the Yule-Log Glow. Christmas Tales 
from ’Rownd the World. Edited by Har 
rison §S. Morris. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Four vols. $3.00.) A 
store of fireside entertainment, lengthen- 
ing into vistas of happy evenings at home, 
is in these charming volumes. The stories 
are in all keys, by all sorts of authors, 
from all lands; but they revolve around 
the one Christmas theme, and Christ- 
mas is the glorification of home. 
On the Indian River. By C. Bickerstaff 
Hine. (Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chi- 
cago. $1.50.) This is one of the books 
which raises the question whether there is 
not as much to enjoy in reading one’s way 
through a country as in actually making 
the journey. On the Indian River, at all 
events, comes from an author who can with 
his pen transport his readers to the coun- 
try. He possesses imagination and a grace- 
ful vivacity. He knows the country and, in 
short, his book is one to be thoroughly en- 
joyed. The Biography of a Locomotive 
Engine, by Henry Frith (Cassell & Co., New 
York, $1.50) is a boy’s account of the loco- 
motive in action and at rest with a pleasant, 
simple story running through it to highten 
the interest, by giving it dramatic form. 
The Story of the lliad and The Story 
of the Odyssey. Both by Alfred J. Church, 
M.A.,lately Professor of Latin in University 
College, London. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.00each.) Professor Church’s ge- 
nius for work of this kind is too well and 
too favorably known to require extended 
notice. No one has ever re-told these old 
Grecian stories for young people as well as 
he has. These two volumes are in his best 
vein—well printed and illustrated by colored 
designs in the Flaxman style. 

















The Church of England in Nova Scotia 
and the Tory Clergy of the Revolution. By 
Arthur Wentworth Eaton, B.A., Presbyter 
ot the Diocese of New York. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $1.50.) By all con- 
siderations of blood and propinquity Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick should have 
been in the closest relations of sympathy 
and acquaintance with the United States. 
They were peopled with two great coloniz- 
ings from this country, which gave them 
the best part of theirinhabitants. One was 
the immigration invited by the King’s 
proclamation to take the lands of the recu- 
sant and deported Acadians. ‘The other 
was the Tory emigration at the end of the 
Revolutionary War, which sent them 
thirty, forty, or, on some estimates, fifty, 
thousand excellent citizens, and gave the 
country its first solid approach to an ade- 
quate population. The only satisfactory 
history we have of them is Sabine’s “ His 
tory of the Loyalists,” and an all too brief 
sketch by the late Dr. Akins, Librarian of 
the Colonial Library at Halifax. For the 
rest the student has had to rely on scattered 
notices, published here and there, on what 
information he might collect from private 
sources, or from such glimp es of unpub- 
lished dccuments as his good fortune or his 
active interest in the subject brou sht him. 
Mr. Eaton has collected all this matter to- 
gether into a very usable and useful 
volume. It is written from the stand- 
point of the emigrés, but without bitter- 
ness toward the people from whom they 
fled, but among whom Mr. Eaton has left 
his native Acadian home to pass his 
life. The book opens with a very brief 
sketch of the settlement of the country 
and of its hard fortune when it lay as a bone 
of contention between France and England. 
TheAcadian deportation is hardly more than 


hinted at, tho we regret to observe in that , 


short notice some strictures on the act 
which indicate that Mr. Eaton has not 
availed himself to the full of the aid 
which Dr. Akins could give him. Later in 
his book he seems to reverse his opinion and 
to recognize the dangerous influence of the 
famous priest Monsieur Louis Joseph de la 
Loutre, who more than any other man 
brought its fate on the valley by encourag- 









ing the inhabitants in their obstinate refu- 
sal to take the oath of allegiance. Nor does 
he sufficiently recognize the Indian menace 
to New England which the French occupa- 
tion perpetuated and which brought the 
New England regiments in on their hard 
errand. As for the Church history, which is 
the author’s main point, it could not be 
written without writing a great deal more 
than a mere Church of England History. 
The Church of England was not the first in 
the land. With some local exceptions it has 
never been, and is not now, the first in im- 
portance and numbers. Mr. Eaton is a 
broad-minded and liberal churchman, and 
as such, has done his best to tell 
his story fairly. He passes over in 
silence many collateral matters over 
which there have been heart-burnings 
enough and which we would not re-open. 
The grand mistake made in the attempt to 
limit the degiee of King’s College to Epis- 
copalians, he deplores and attributes to it 
the failure of the college to grow into a 
university for the whole Dominion. He 
recognizes also the superiority of the non- 
Episcopal pulpit, and in looking forward 
finds the hope of the Episcopal Church in 
Nova Scotia to lie not in the attempt to 
perpetuate the ancient Church of England, 
or the Tory Church of the Revolution, but 
to build up a free and living Church with 
endless adaptation to the endless needs of 
the time and the people. In style and tone 
the book is interesting, and is another 
service added to those which Mr. Eaton has 
already performed for the country of his 
birth. To the American visiting the coun- 
try, it isan admirable introduction to that 
inner history which cannot be found in the 
guide books. For how much of the best, 
richest and truest history of a Christian 
country and a people lies in the history cf 
their Church hfe and evelopment. 


D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, publish a 
translation of the Principles of Political 
Economy, by Professor Gide, of the Univer- 
sity of Montpellier. This work marks a 
new departure in the treatment of the 
science of political economy in France, the 
departure, however, not really involving 
any marked change of base. Mr. James 
Bonar, who furnished a few critical notes to 
this edition, declares that Professor Gide 
may be ranked as of the classical school, if 
we substitute evolution and social union 
10r finality and individualism. He really 
founds his work upon the theories of the 
classical authors, but he differs from them 
in a readiness to listen to any writer that 
offers novel suggestions. The French eco- 
nomic professors have undeniably been 
distinguished by a certain haughty exclu- 
siveness, and they have laid themselves 
open to the charge of ignoring social 
changes in che construction of their sys- 
tem. Professor Gide shows an excellent 
spirit of moderation in his estimates of the 
work of modern contributors to the science, 
not hastily abandoning old doctrines, byt 
accepting modifications that are supported 
by reason. In this way he furnishes a 
pretty complete survey of the whole field of 
economic science as it is at the present 
day, contenting himself in many cases with 
a statement of controverted points, without 
pronouncing judgment. We may espe- 
cially commend the discussion of money 
and the mono-metallic and bi-metallic 
systems. The author favors bi-metallism 
by international agreement, and forcibly 
argues that the mere fact of the general use 
of silver as money would create a demand 
for it that would increase its value. Yet it 
must be admitted that his conclusions are 
insufficiently supported by experience, and 
depend too much “pon his own convictions. 
The statement of the issue between the 
protectionicts and free traders is also very 
good, emphasizing the protectionist argu- 
ment that a system of industrial regulation 
may be as necessary a feature of national 
policy as the maintenance of an army; but 
winding up with the conclusion that im- 
port duties are a very unsatisfactory means 
of protection. If a State desires to estab- 
lish or encourage an industry it is more 
effective, as well as simpler and more can- 
did, to accomplish the end by means of a 
system of bounties. We could refer to other 
points on which Professor Gide’s work is 
praiseworthy; and it is throughout clear 
and readable, the style being animated and 
having real literary quality. It is said that 
the book is very popular in France, and it 
may be commended to American readers, 
with the reservation that they will not find 
Professor Gide altogether satisfactory upon 
the most difficult of the problems of the 
science. His discussion of value, for in- 
stance, is marked by much inconsistency of 
statement, and hiz views of the etfect of the 
introduction of machinery upon agricul- 
ture’are extraordinary. We notea slipin 
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the statement that our national banks 
must keep in their safes a reserve in coin of 
fifteen per cent. of their deposits. 


Acadie and the Acadians. By D. Luther 
Roth. (L. C. Childs & Son, Utica, N. Y. 
$1.50.) This work has advanced toa third 
edition and should by this time have 
reached a sufficient accuracy to merit the 
praise the author bestows on his book when 
he says in the Introduction: “ As a histori- 
cal work, I believe it to be thoroughly ac- 
curate,” Yet (pp. 17 and 18) the Dighton 
stone is quoted asa relic of the Northmen 
with the time of the rising and setting of 
the sun at the winter solstice noted on it! 
The old Newport windmill legend re-ap- 
pears in his pages. A little farther on he 
assures his readers that certain ‘‘relics in the 
Museum of the Royal Society,. . . Copen- 
hagen, . . . Denmark, give conclusive evi- 
dence of the early colonization of Greenland 
and America.” The same assertion is re- 
peated on page 23. It is asserted roundly 
that Columbus never set foot on the main- 
land of South America. Evidently the 
author has not seen Dr. Winsor’s ‘‘ Colum- 
bus,” to say nothing of other less recent 
books. We should like to have Mr. Roth 
name the ‘relics’? at Copenhagen which 
show that the Northmen were ever on the 
American Continent and whereabouts on it. 
There are plenty of Norse traces in Green- 
land, but always excepting Professor Hors- 
ford’s illusion of Lief’s fishponds, etc., 
there is not one trace of them on the 
continent, and not a scintilla of evidence 
that Norsemen were ever there outside of the 
sagas, Of their three hundred and fifty 
yeurs of colonial occupation, of building 
(and they were stone-builders), civilization, 
farming, etc., asserted in the Eric legend, not 
one single trace can be found, not a trace 
of their blood among the aborigines, nota 
trace of the animalsthey had with them, not 
even of the dogs. In Greenland and on one 
island of its coast, we can trace them; but 
of this colony which maintained itself on the 
mainland so long, colonized, traded, built 
with stone, there is not « trace. It is time 
for people who wish to write history accu. 
rately to exchange Rafn for somebody more 
solid and to reckon with the facts. We hope 
Mr. Roth is more accurate when he reaches 
his main topic, the hard fate of the Lu 
therans in Nova Scotia. As to the Aca- 
dians and their deportation he is sub- 
stantially right, tho he does not seem to 
have made the best use of the enormous 
mass of documents lying in the Provincial 
Library at Halifax. The Acadian deporta- 
tion was a hard measure, but absolutely 
necessary. Mr. Roth admits all the essen- 
tial facts of the case and then turns around 
and calls it a crime against humanity, and 
this, too, after he has printed the undoubted 
truth that the wars and massacres launched 
on New England were bred in this hot-bed 
and let loose on the New England villages 
by the valleys leading from the St. John, 
and that the Acadians refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to Great Britain except 
under the reservation that they should not 
be called on to bear arms against France. 


Che History of my Life and Autobiogra- 
phy. By the Right Rey. Ashton Oxenden, 
D.D.. Formerly Bishop of Montreal and 
Metropolitan of Canada. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $1.75.) Bishop 
Oxenden has not been so long out of his 
diocese that there are none to remember 
him and greet with enthusiasm this volume 
of sweet and sunny recollections. Nothing 
is more delightful than the retrospect of a 
long, varied and happy life seen through the 
mellow haze of a genial old age. This is the 
charm of the volume before us. Bishop 
Oxenden always had and has still his own 
opinions and is not slow to express them, 
tho be expresses them with his pen as he 
did in word and manner so as to make people 
feel that there was more to enjoy and profit 
by in BishopOxenden’s disagreeing with you 
than inmost men’sacquiescence. The pres- 
ent volume is written in London, and we 
should suppose with an English rather than 
an American audience in mind. The Auto- 
biography is written in a simple and pater- 
nal style, and contains much pleasant remi- 
niscence of what the Bishop found in Canada 
and of his experience in other parts of the 
world. Fuct and Fiction in Holy Writ: 
or, Book and Woild Wonders. By the Rev.J. 

Hendrickson McCarty, M.D., D.D. (Hunt 
& Eaton, New York. $1.00.) This is alive 
book. The author takes a firm hold on his 
subject and writes with broad consideration 
and good sense. He may not always come 
up to the standard of the Higher Criticism. 
So much the better. He writes for the people, 
* thinks with tne people and in sympathy 
with the methods of reasoning which inftu- 
ence them. On these lines he thinks boldly 








Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., LL. D., late Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s, London. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
These sermons are published in a volume 
uniform with those on “New Testament 
Subjects,” etc., by the same divine. Most 
of them were preached in St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, and have not been published before. 
The keynote which runs through them all 
is the substantial identity, in principle and 
moral character, of Old Testament life with 
modern life. Thus the Old Testament be- 
comes both representative and illustrative 
of the inner experiences and needs of our 
present life. Faith, Hope Love and 
Duty. By Daniel Wise. D.D. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York. $1.00.) The brief para- 
graphs which compose this volume are re 
published from Zion’s Herald, where they 
appeared from time to time in the editorial 
columns. They are republished in this vol- 
ume in response to repeated assurances of 
their usefulness. The collection consists of 
a series of short paragraphs on the four 
‘main topics of Faith, Hope, Love and Duty. 





The completion of The Century Diction- 
ary substantially within the time an- 
nounced originally is a notable event. The 
preface of Part I is dated May ist, 1889, the 
last date in the supplementary note to the 
preface is October Ist, 1891. Between these 
lies the enormous amount of labor in- 
volved in the editing, publishing and sale of 
such a work. The Parts havecome out with 
unexampled rapidity. The quality of work 
has been kept up to the highest standard 
without faltering as to expense and with- 
out the nod of fatigue or oversight which 
even Jove, in such prolonged enterprises, is 
confessed to be subject to. We have already 
published in our several allusions to the 
work during its progress what critical 
notice seemed to be required. At the conclu- 
sion of the great undertaking we congratu- 
late the Editor in Chief, the Publishers and 
the little army of enthusiastic and vigilant 
co-operators on their part in the magnum 
opus, It is a striking illustration of the en- 
terprise shown in the combined editing and 
publishing of the work that the word trot 
in the last volume (published, however, in 
the current part about a year earlier) con- 
tains by way of illustration the reproduction 
of Muybridge’sinstantaneous photographs. 
From the publisher’s circular we collect a 
few interesting details. From the printer’s 
point of view the work contains about two- 
thirds as much matter as the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.”’ It includes about 500,000 
definitions of over 215,000 words, 50,000 de- 
fined phrases, 300,000 illustrative quotations, 
and 8,000 cuts. The amount of labor in- 
volved in all this is so great and complex 
that the most thorough preparatory work 
had to be done on the whole before one sin- 
gle page went to press. The work ends 
after the completion of the vocabulary with 
Zythum and Zyxomma with a full list of 
‘* Amended Spellings recommended by the 
Philological Society of London and the 
American Philological Association.” This 
list stands here as an intimation of the 
larger and freer work of correcting English 
spelling on which the editors would have 
been glad to enter, but to which they have 
given in their great Dictionary the utmost 
support they could. These changes must 
come and in due time receive recognition. 
Errors also will of course be found, correc- 
tions and additions will be required, for all 
of which it is not difficult to foresee a long 
vista of revisions and new editions, but 
meantime it is the lasting glory of this work 
that it has set the scale for English lexicog- 
raphy to a new and larger standard and 
made for the whole subject and all along 
the line an ideal approach to that much 
desired consummation still distant, but not 
now so remote as before, when the language 
and the Dictionary are one. 


We can only give brief mention to the 
following as excellent new books, well made 
and prepared by competent, painstaking 
and trustworthy authors. Cotton Mather, 
The Puritan Priest. By Barrett Wendell. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 75 
cents.) This is the most recent addition to 
the ‘‘ Makers of America” series, of admir~ 
able, brief, pithy and national biographies. 
Famous English Statesmen of. Vic- 
toria’s Reign. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) This book comes from an author of 
much experience in this kind of work and is 
a good compilation. Dr.S. G. Howe, The 
Philanthopist. By F. B. Sanborn. (Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. $1.50.) Were we 
looking for an editor of a popular Life of Dr. 
Howe we should choose Mr. Sanborn. The 
examination we have given his book con- 
firms our expectations. An Attempt 
toward a History of English Literature. 











the “English Writers” series, edited by 
Henry Morley. It covers the period from 
Caxton to Coverdale, and for that period 
presents the most original and character- 
istic examples. We have spoken at 
length of the work before and desire 
to remind our readers of it. Stu- 
dents of literature can hardly afford 
to overlook this book. To the 
above we add as worthy of honorable 
mention The Outlines of Rhetoric for 
Schools and Colleges. By J. H. Gil- 
more, A.M., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, 
and English in the University of Rochester. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and 
New York. 90 cents.) This manual is not 
intended to cover the ground with a full 
treatise. It reduces every topic to the min- 
imum, which, however, for such a hand- 
book is a very good point. The analysis 
and development of the subject is natural. 
It is a handbook we can commend with con- 
fidence. Five Short Courses of Reading 
in English Literature with Biogaphical 
and Critical References. By C. T. Win- 
chester, Professor of English Literature in 
Wesleyan University. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. 45 cents.) “‘ Literature,” is used by 
this author.in the strict sense of Belles 
Lettres, and no attempt is made to touch 
the other departments of English literature, 
such, for example, as history. The author 
pursues the plan of noting for thorough 
reading the great and characteristic works 
which cannot be omitted. For the rest he 
provides a judicious side series of¢collat- 
eral readings. The notes, biographical and 
other, aid the liveliness of the book and in 
keeping up the connections, groups and his- 
torical perspective. 











The Conquering Christ and other Ser- 
mons, by Alexander Maclaren, D.D., and 
Living Theology, by Edward White, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. These are two vol 
umes of English manufacture bearing the 
American imprimatur of the Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. (New York. $1.25 each.) 
They are representative volumes. Dr. 
Maclaren is the brilliant example of the 
independent preachers, and Dr. White of 
the Anglican Establishment. The selec- 
tions made in each volume are intended to 
represent the preachers at their best, and 
both are worthy the place they hold in the 
Series of ‘‘ Preachers of the Age.” Side by 
side the volumes form an interesting con- 
trast in style and tone and manner of treat- 
ing the subject which closely corresponds 
to the different positions of the preachers. 
Dr. Maclaren has no superior, perhaps no 
equal, in the British pulpit in the analysis of 
Scripture in his deep searching for the hid- 
den riches on which he isto build. Arch- 
bishop White speaks on the power and 
fullness of the new life which has inspired 
the English Chureh. His sermons are 
aimed at the men of the day—their wants 
and interests. Hedoes not deal so much with 
spiritual truth as with the application of it. 
The sermons printed in this volume breathe 
a catholic spirit, and will find a response 
in Christians of all branches of the Church. 
Boston Homilies is the second annual 
series of ‘“‘Short Seamons on the Interna- 
tion Sunday-School Lessons for 1892,”’ pre- 
pared by members of the “‘ Alpha Chapter 
of the Convocation of Boston University.” 
The success of last year’s volume encour- 
ages the editors to put forth their new col- 
lection, Each “homily”? comes from a 
different author, and, as far as we have ob- 
served, no twofrom the same. The collec- 
tion is marked with less variety and ine- 
quality than the method of preparation 





would lead us to anticipate. It shows 
much young vigor and_ enterprise. 
Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s 





Inn Chapel. By Frederick Denison Mau- 
vice. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.25.) 
This is Vol. II of the new edition in six 
volumes of Maurice. The Transfigured 
Valley. By the Rev. William Miller, Len- 
zie, Glasgow. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 50 cents.) This little book is 
intended to bring comfort to those who have 
been afflicted by death. It presents in 
brief, simple terms the Gospel view of the 
believer’s death, and tends both to soften 
that fear in which some persons live of the 
King of Terrors ang to bring the comfort 
of their faith to those who mourn. 





Those who cannot afford the large editions 
of Bishop Lightfoot’s “ Clementine and 
Ignatian Epistles,” will be glad to know 
thatsince the bishop’s lamented death the 
trustees of the Lightfoot Fund have issued, 
in accordance with his own plans and in- 
completed beginnings, a manual, or rather 
text, edition of these great works, adding 
to them the Teaching of the Apostles, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Epistle to Diognetus, the 








and takes a good long look ahead Ser- 
mons on Old lestament Subjects. By H. P. 


By Henry Morley. (Cassell & Company, 
New York. $1.50,) This is Volume VII of 








these are, of course, the Epistle and the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp. The main differ- 
ence between the texts of this edition and 
the text-editions of other editors (as e. g., 
Von Gebhardt and Harnack), is that this 
includes more, while it follows the critical 
results of Bishop Lightfoot’s own re- 
searches, presenting certainly in the main 
a better text, and correcting various errors 


that were not obvious toa less masterly or 


less well-furnished critic. The revised texts 
have short introductions and English trans- 
lations, all very well done, and with a ripe- 
ness not to be expected from an ordinary 
translater. The editing and completing of 
the work was done by J. R. Harmer, M.A., 
fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
sometime chaplain to the Bishop. The 
Teaching of the Apostles has appended the 
Latin fragment originally discovered by 
Von Gebhardt, and supplied by him to 
Harnack’s edition of the Teaching. In the 
translation of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Teaching the rendering of ‘‘the evil one” is 
retained, altho it would seem pretty certain 
from other passages in the Teaching that its 
own interpretation was “evil.” The title 
given to this collection, like similar ones 
for the last two centuries, is The Apostolic 
Fathers. It is incomparably the best text- 
edition of the Apostolic Fathers for an 
English reader—and for other readers, also, 
except that the foreign readers would not 
always find the same readings of doubtful 
passages which they are accustomed to see 
quoted. The work is everywhere pervaded 
with the peculiarly broad, deep and judi- 
cious scholarship of Bishop Lightfoot. The 
volume contains, also, an extract from the 
will of the bishop, showing the foundation 
and objects of the “Lightfoot Fund.” 
(Large 8 vo, pp. xii, 568, cloth. Jondon and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $4.00.) 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a dainty 
volume in white, decorated with lines of 
cool green, containing Odes, Lyrics, and 
Sonnets, from the Poetic Works of James 
Russell Lowell. The selections are well 
made, and the book, we hardly need add, is 
just such a one as it is a pleasure to take 
from the table and read. (Boston and New 
York. $1.00.) Latest Literary Essays 
and Addresses of James Russell Lowell. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $1.25.) This most recent addition 
to the Riverside Edition of the complete 
works of Lowell contains, among other 
things, the address read by Mr. Lowell, 
before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion on Shakespeare’s “‘ Richard III,” also 
his paper on “Gray,” “Lander,” ‘“‘Walton,” 
‘*Milten’s Areopagitica,” the study of 
modern languages and ‘“‘The Progress of 
the World.” 





United States Pictures Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By Richard Lovett, M.A. This 
is another of the excellent popular publica- 
tions issued by the London Religious Tract 
Society. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$3.20.) The sketches form avery prominent 
part of the beok. They are numerous and 
effective, accompanied by a general descrip- 
tion and by a very good map of the whole 
Union. The Lattice Library is a series 
of ten neat little books of stories for “little 
people.” They are attractive in form and 
print, copiously illustrated with over 250 
pictures, and put upina box. The ten vol- 
umes make quite a library of entertainment 
for the little people. (Hunt & Eaton, New 
York. $3.00.) 


Japonica, By Sir Edwin Arnold, author 
of * The Light of Asia.”’ (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $3.00.) Those of our 
readers who have seen Sir Edwin’s articles 
in Scribner’s Magazine will be glad to 
have them before them in the handscme 
volume which bears the title given above, 
which with Mr. Robert Blum’s admirable 
co-operation in its illustration is likely to 
be as wholly charming a book as this holi- 
day season willsee. We do not expect to 
see any better work this year than the India 
ink processed illustration in this volume. 
As for the text it has everywhere the charm 
of the author’s pen hightened by a certain 
fullness which is the reflection of his akso- 
lute enjoyment of this flower of oriental 
civilization and of the sweetness and gen- 
tleness of the people he met. 


The Messrs. Ginn & Company (Boston, 
Mass. 60 cents), publish Shelley’s Defense 
of Poetry with Introduction and Notes by 
Albert S. Cook, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Yale Univer- 
sity. This is intended as a companion vol- 
ume to Sidney’s ‘* Defense,” edited by Prefes- 
sor Cook and recently published by the same 
house. This essay is, on the word of Mrs. 
Shelley, who was no mean critic, the only en- 
tirely finished piece of prose left by the} oet. 
It is remarkable also as containing his the- 
ory of the part of be Ne a and of volun- 
tary effort in the 


uction of poetry. Pro- 
fessor Cook’s notes and in 
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Abraham Lincoln, An Essay. By Carl 
Schurz. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston. $1.00.) This booklet is another in- 
stance of the old observation, that you can 
never write out a subjeet so as to leave no 
placa open for the able man who comes 
after. Well and often as Mr. Lincoln’s Life 
has been writ there is room enough left for 
this noble, brief rehearsal by Carl Schurz. It 
was published in the Altantic Monthly as a 
review of Nicolay and Hay’s voluminous 
Life of the great President. We have de- 
tected in it but one allusion to the work of 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay; but it is a piece 
of classic work which, after making a long 
journey with those patient and painstaking 
biographers, one is all the more eager to 
read and ready to enjoy. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE January number of The Atlantic 
Monthly will contain an article on James 
Russell Lowell, by Mr. Henry James. 


.. The Pall Mall Budget of November 
26th devotes a page to “ The Poet as Print- 
er,”’ an account of Mr. William Morris and 
his printing house at Kelmscott. 





.-The London Bookman is a young and 
healthy infant among literary monthlies. 
With its December issue it publishes por- 
traits of Miss Mary E. Wilkins and Miss 
Sara Jeanette Duncan. 


--Henry Norman’s book on Japan will 
contain fifty illustrations from photographs 
made by the author. Several parts of the 
book have not been printed before, but 
others have appeared in various newspa- 
pers. 


..Mr. Herbert H. Bancroft, who lately 
went to Mexico with his family for the win- 
ter, has been induced by President Diaz to 
write a book on the Resources and Devel- 
opment of Mexico for the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. 


..The Chiswick Press will issue a re- 
print of Fielding’s ‘‘ Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon,” with an introduction by Austin 
Dobson. It will be followed by other re- 
prints, edited by Edmund Gosse, George 
Saintsbury, Sidney Lee and Buxton For- 
man. 


.. The Idler is the title of a sixpenny 
magazine to be issued in London, in Feb- 
ruary, with Jerome K. Jerome and Robert 
Barr as editors. A story by Mark Twain, 
called ‘‘The American Claimant,” will be 
begun in its pages. Other contributors 
will be Kipling, Lang, Austin and J. M. 
Barrie. 


..Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who 
edited the volume of posthumous poems, 
“A Last Harvest; Lyrics and Sonnets from 
the Book of Love,” by Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton, has decided to publish a collected edi- 
tion of Mr. Marston’s work, which will be 
issued simultaneously in England and 
America some time next year. 


..The December number of The Dial 
makes a handsome journal of sixty-eight 
pages. We have so often spoken of the ad- 
mirable critical temper and scholarship of 
this Review that it is needless to repeat our 
praises. There is no paper devoted to letters 
in this country to which one may more confi- 
dently look for a fair, thorough and helpful 
estimate of all new books. 


.-One attractive feature of The Strand 
Magazine is its series of portraits of celeb- 
rities at different times of their lives. This 
month we are shown the spiritual, intel- 
lectual face of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
at the age of sixteen, nineteen, fifty, and as 
he looks at the presentday. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Prince Bismarck, the Rev. Joseph 
Parker, and Mr. Conan Doyce are also in the 
portrait gallery. 


..A bibliography of Matthew Arnold, 
edited by T. B. Smart, now in press in Eng- 
land, will include, besides the various edi- 
tions of Arnold’s volumes of poetry and 
prose, his contributions to magazines, etc., 
selections made by him from other meu’s 
works, his letters to the press, his official 
reports on education, a synoptical index, 
showing the position of each poem in each 
collective edition, and a list of three hun- 
dred reviews and notices of Arnold’s writ- 
ings. 


.. We are glad to note that Mr. Gilbert 
Parker, whose sketches of life in the great 
Canadian Northiwest have appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT and elsewhere, is coming into 
vogue with the English magazines. The 
Christmas numbers of The English Illus- 
trated Magazine and Good Words both 
contain stories from his pen. In the latter 
journal, ‘‘ The March of the White Guard” 
is a most faithful and effective picture of 
perilous winter travel in that desolate ro- 








mantic region of the far North. We shall 


have the pleasure of printing a similar story 
of his next week. 


.... The Magazine of American History 
has for the frontispiece of its December 
number a portrait of Queen Isabella. <Ac- 
companying this is a paper on some of her 
royal descendants, by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
There are two good articles on the ‘‘ Career 
of Brigadier-General Jethro Sumner,” and 

‘The Code in North Carolina,” a contribu- 
tion to the history of the duel. But proba- 
bly the most interesting paper of the num- 
ber is the “‘ Pen Portraits of Washington,” 
being extracts from the journal of Prince 
de Broglie. A brief but readable contribu- 
tion is that on “‘ A Forgotten Republic,’’ by 
the Hon. 8. H. M. Byers. 
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Harry: Ow, HE 'S ALL RIGHT. 
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2 & The Century Co., of New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


1. 

Life and Lettters of General Thomas J. 
Jackson (Stonewall Jackson). By his Wife, 
MARY ANNA JACKSON. With anIntroduction by 
the Rev. HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 

IL. 


Peter Ibbetson. With an Introduction by his 
cousin, Lady * * * ** (‘Madge Plunket”). Edited 
and Illustrated by GEORGE DU MAURIER. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


IIt. 


Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Col- 
lins. Edited by LAURENCE HuTTON. With Por- 
traits of Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
top, $1,00.5 

IV. 

From the Fasy Chair. By Grorce WILLIAM 
Curtis. With Portrait. it6mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.0). 

.. 

Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By SAMUEL 
SmILes, LL.D., Author of “ Self-Help,” “ Duty,’’ 
etc. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

VI. 

Studies in Chaucer: His Life and Writings. By 
THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, Professor of English in 
the Sheffield School of Yale University. Witha 
Portrait of Chaucer. Three volumes. 8vo, Cloth 
Uncut Edges and Gilt tops, $9.00. (In a box.) 

vil. 

Harper’s Young People for 1891. Vol. XU. 
With about 800 Illustrations and 86) pages, ito, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 

Vill. 

Ruth the Gleaner, and Esther the Queen. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “ David, King of Israel,” “* Paul the Mis- 
sionuary,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.59. 


IX. 
Glimpses of Nature. By ANDREW WILSON. 


F.R.S.E., F.L.S., ete. With Thirty-five illustra 
tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


x. 
Our Amateur Circus; or, A New York Season 
Twenty Colored Plates by H. W. McVickar, with 


Explanatory Legends. Oblong quarto, bonnd in 
Silk, $5.00. (In a box.) 
XI. 

Dame Care. By HERMAN SUDERMANN. Trans 
lated by BERTHA OVERBECK. With Portrait 
I6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, #1.. (In “The Odd 
Number Series.’’) 

Xt. 


A Modern Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Oliver Munier. An Extravaganza. Writ- 
ten and Illustrated by HOWARD PYLF. Post Syo. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


XII. 


An Imperative Duty. A Novel. By W.D. How- 
ELLS. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00, 


XIV. 

Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew WALLACE. 
Garfield Edition. 2 volumes. Tilugtrated with 
twenty full-page photogravures. Over 1,000 illus- 
trations as marginal drawings by WILLIAM MAR- 
TIN JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, Silk and Gold, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00. (In a Gladstone Box.) 


XV. 


Art and Criticism. Monographs and Studies. , 
By THEODORE CHILD. Richly Illustrated. Large 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, 36.0. (In « bow.) 


XVI. 

Sharp Eyes: A Rambler's Calendar of Fifty-two 
Weeks among Insects, Birds and Flowers. By 
WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. Illustrated by 
the Author. §8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, %5.00. (In a box.) 


XVII. 


Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4.00. 

XVIII. 

In the ‘“‘ Stranger People’s’? Country. A 
Novel. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Illus- 
trated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.50. 

XIX. 

The Spanish-American Republics. By THEo- 
PORE CHILD. Illustrated by T. De THULSTRUP, 
FREDERIC REMINGTON, WILLIAM HAMILTON 


GrBson, W. H. ROGERS and other eminent artists, 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.59. 


xXx. 


Men of Iron. By HOWARD PYLE. Illustrated by 
the Author. -8vo, Cloth. Ornamental, $2.00. 


XXI. 

The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den, with Visits to Heligoland and the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. By THoMAs W. KNOX. Profusely 
Tilustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.90. 

XXII. 

Studies in the Waguerian Drama. By Henny 

€. KREHBIEL. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


XXIII. 
American Football. By WALTER CAMP. With 


Thirty-one Portraits. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.3. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y, 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


New Importations, 
The Lives of Twelve Good Men. 


J. W. Burcon, B. D., late Dean of Chichester, 
New edition, in one volume, with portraits. 8vo- 
$5.00. 
MARTIN JOSEPH RouTH, HuGH JAMES Ros, 
BARLES MARRIOTT, EDWARD HAWKINS, SAMUEL 
WILBERFORCE, RicHARD LyNcH CoTToN, RICH- 
RD GRPESWELL, Henry OcTAvius Coxe, HENRY 
ONGUEVILLE MANSEL, WILLIAM JACOBSON, 
HARLES PAGE EDEN, CHARLES LONGUET HIGGINS. 


A History of Egypt Under the 
Pharaohs. 


Derived entirely from the Monuments. To which is 
added a Discourse on the Exodus of the Israelites. 
By Dr. HENRY BRUGSCH. Translated and edited 
by Philip Smith. New and cheaper edition, con- 
densed and revised to 1891. 8vo, $5.00. 


My Personal Experiences in Equa- 
torial Africa - 


AS MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE EMIN PASHA 
RELIEF EXPEDITION. By THOMAS HEAZLE 
PARKE, D.C.L., Hon. Fellow Royal Coliege of Sur- 
geons, Ireland, etc., Surgeon Army Medical Staff. 
With Map, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations 
from Drawings by Paul Hardy, Stanley Berkeley, 
_ and Lieut. Stairs. Demy 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


‘Mr. Varke’s journal fills up a digtinct gap in the 
narrative of the expedtion. . . very page of the 
bears witness to the kindness of ‘heart and clear- 

ness of head of Surgeon Parke.”—London Times. 


good store of valuable information is contained 
- Dr Parke’s graphic narrative, which teems with 
painstaking observations of African animal and vege- 
table life.”’—London Daily Telegraph. 


The Life and Times of 
Niccolo Machiavelli. 


By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI, author of “ The Life 
and Times of Savonarola,” Translated by 
Madame LINDA VILLA®I. A new edition (Aug- 
mented by the author, Revised by the translator). 
Illustrated. 2 vols., Svo, $10.00. 


2 vola., 


etc. 


“The new edition is emphatically the one to pro- 
our, especially for public libraries.’”’—N. Y. Erening 
‘ost 


The Life and Times of 
Girolamo Savonarola. 


By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by LINDA 


VILLARI. Portraits and illustrations in photo- 
gravure. New edition, revised and enlarged. New 
and cheaper edition. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 
*.* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
ent upon receipt of price. New Holiday Catalogue 
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SPECIMEN COPIES, 

Any subscriber: of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would lik 
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Tie ebristmas *<teenteney* 


A beautiful Christmas number— Christmas stories, Christmas poems, Christ- 
A great list of contributors. 
See special offer to new subscribers in the December number. 


| The Christnas “St. Picholas” 


A splendid g gift-book for only 25 cents. 
$3.00 —a Christmas present twelve times a year. ‘ 


Christmas Books \6 


publishers for particulars regarding The Century Dictionary, 
Ask to see at the stores ** The Women of the French 


Just Ready. 
BISHOP POTTER’S NEW VOLUME OF 
SERMONS. 


WAYMARKS. 1870-1891. 


Being Discourses, with some account of 
their Occasions. 


12mo, 21 sermons, 892 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 





The First Two Volumes of the New Series 
of Sermons under the general title of 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 


LIVING THEOLOGY. 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
12mo, 13 sermons, 236 pages, portrait, $1.25. 


THE CONQUERING CHRIST, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 


REV. ALEXR. MACLAREN, OF MAN- 
CHESTER. 


BY THE 
pages, portrait, $1.25. 

“ These utterances are weighty in their simplicity 
of diction, and show the preacher’s singular power to 
discover the exact meaning of the Scripture as well 
as his great felicity in exhibiting the truth he dis- 
covers.”’—N. Y. Observer. 


I2mo, 14 sermons, 212 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


A.C. McClurg & Co.'s 
New. Books, 


Phidias 
AND OTHER POEMS. By the Rev. Frank W. 


GunsavLvs, D.D. jm. gilt top, silk slip 
cover, ina box, $1.25 


The facile pen of Dr. Gunsaulus has given, in this 
volume of poems, another proof of the versatility of 
his genius. “ Phidias” is a study upon a singularly 
attractive theme—the development of the idea of of God 
within the Greek sculptor’ 's mind as he wrought upon 
his masterpiece, the “Zens” of Elis. Some of the 
minor poems are records of im pressions gained » 8 
a recent visit to some of the historic spots of Europe. 


Little Marjorie’s Love Story. 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet, author of * Sweet Wil- 
liam.” With 16 Hlustrations by HELEN M. 
ARMSTONG. Small 4to. $1.25. 

“It is high praise to say that Miss Bouvet’s new 
book sustains the reputation of her former one, 
‘sweet William.’. The same fethat of sentiment, re- 
fined manner, and limpid style that marked that pop- 
ular story are present here also. The illustrations by 
Miss Armstrong, it is needless to say, ATC exquisite, 
and the typography is a delight to the eye.”—The Liv- 


Sweet William. (New Edition.) 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet. Llustrated by HELEN 
~~, MARGARET ARMSTRONG. Small to. 
3 


“ The book is an ideal one for children—pure, lovi ing, 
and tender—and can be most highly recommended. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A Song of Life. 


By MARGARET W. MORLEY. Profusely illustrated 
by a= and RoBEerRT ForsytH. Small 
to 25. 


“ A little book whose beauty and value are apparent 
to any one who will look into its es. It describes 
with artistic delicacy the transmission of that won- 
derful thing called life in both the plant and animal 
existence. The difficult subject is treated with such 
intelligence and charm of manner that children may 
read it with interest.’ "Chicago Times. 
For sale by booksellers Lact Ae or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt. of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McClurg & Co., 


CHICAGO, 





UFZ 


Sold everywhere; price 35 cents. 


A year's subscription to this ‘‘ the best . 


’ « Siberia and the Exile System,’ by George Kennan, ‘‘ Sport with 
** Lady Jane,” ** 
THE 


Jarjorie and Her Papa,” 
CENTURY CO., New York. 





- "4 ta . - + 





Samples free at the stationers 
or we will send 12 styles 


TADELLA PEN CO. 


for 10 cents 





st. PAUL, MINA. 





A NEW LIGHT; 


FOR 
re rt 


AGIC LANTERN®, avd tes 
about. Catalogue free, 
OLT &£cCo ,16 Boies n'street.New ¥ fork. 


eCatures wort 


189 La Salle St. Calumet Building), Oneago, m., L. L. 








HOLIDAY ‘BOOKS. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


Mrs. StoWer’s world-famous story, Holiday Edi- 
tion, with two Portraits, 16 full-page pictures and 
about 130 smaller ones, made for this beautiful edi- 
tion. 2vols. $4.00. 


Venetian Life. 


By Mr. HowELLs. 
ors. 2 vols. $5.00. 


Snow Bound. 


Mr. WHITTIER’S most famous poem, beautifully 
illustrated and bound. $1.5). 


The One-Hoss Shay, 


With two other Poems by Dr. HoLMEs. 
trated by HOWARD PYLE. $1.50. 


Beautifully illustrated in col- 


Illus- 


Odes, Lyrics and Sonnets 


From LOWELL’s Peems. A very attractive book 
in white, green and gold. $1.00. 


The Marble Faun. 


Holiday Edition of HAWTHORNE’s famous werk, 
with a Portrait and 50 Photogravures. 2 
8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


vols., 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


With 2 full-page Photogravures and about 400° 
text illustrations and a Portrait of Longfellow. 
Buckskin, Svo, $6.00. 


Our Old Home. 


With 31 Photogravures and a Portrait of HAaw- 
THORNE. 2 vols., i6mo, gilt top, $4.09. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


With Photogravure Ilimstrations and a Portrait of 
Mr. LOWELL. $1.50. 


Ancient Rome 


In the Light of Recent Discoveries. Professor 
LANCIANI’S remarkable book, with 36 full page 
plates and #4 text illustrations, maps and plans. 
§vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


DELIGHTFUL BOOKS 
FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


FAIRY LURE, 
HORWITZ. mo, 
Translations of German and Oriental fairy tal 

illustrated with Bridgman’s quaint text cuts, prin 

in colors. The prettiest fairy book imaginable. 


AJ LITTLE MILLIONAIRE, By MaAnrna L. 
OODEY. 4to, cloth, $1.50. Delightfully illustrated 
fog Louis Meynelle. Similar in le to. ™ 
Little Princess,” “ Little He and ¢ 
and the Miser,” and “ Three Little Maids. 
A charming story of child-life in New York City, 
im which the extremes of riches and poverty are de- 
ribed in a way that will captivate children, an 
7 ‘ithout seeming to do so, teach them some true an 
beautiful lessons. 


WORDSWORTH FOR THE YOUNG, Com- 
iled, with introduction, by MRS. CYNTHIA M. ST 





aa by CARRIE NORRIS 


OMN. In three parts. 4to, profusely illustrated, 
“Happy is the child who can study and learn to 
love try through the medium of such a beau- 


tiful and attractive volume as this.”—Jowrnal of Edu- 
cation. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN TRAD BE 
OF LIT ATES, SCIENCE, AND 
OGRAP plain, $2.25; gilt $2154 
Fully illustra with a 


Golden oo. of. Poetry, of History and e 

Travel.” 4 vols. 

Filled with sketches and poems by such popular 
writers as Amand > — "er Vaughan 
Abbott, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Luc recom, 
Nora Perry; beautifully ‘nustrated’ by Taylor. Gar- 
rett; Barnes, etc. 


Grp GRANGER, By W. 0. 
“Chuck ae ete. Pare 


tes: “y was ane on a 


STODDARD, author 
$1.25. 





7 consider Gad PSremeer™ the best boys’ 
story ever written—realistic, and romantic in exactly 
the just proportio: ms no good for c hildren that it isa 
refreshment to grown people 
CHILD CLASSICS. Compi 1 Se MARY 

FITCH. 5Svo, eit finely illustra Faguisits 
poems about c ulldren, 7 ote of song, with 
repr 


A unique and beautiful book. 
E UNITED STATES 
"OFAN wea OF THE U } aad 


ICA. Told for young peop! 

OOKS. Tilustrated.~ to, oth. 8130; 

boards, 8 
“ Mr. Lend has made an old story seem singularly 
new by his happy faculty fo for picturesque arid enter- 
taining — His com: CG — material is so 
comin Ot manner readily becomes suggestive 

a pletorial: ”’— Brooklyn Times. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIPY fi. 


P 4 
a SIDNEY. Illustrations by W. L. Taylor. 


sete uel tothat most popular of all children’s boo 
“Fi ittle Fopecte. one How They Grew,” and j 
as oe and charming. 


“One of those hom 14 OE t Margaret Sidn: 
knows 80 well how to make Geuleerut to every one” 
—Sunday Times. 


rae. NEW SENIOR at. AN@ovES. By 
D. WARD. 22mo, illustrated, $1.2. 

- 29 here ~n ever been story of American 
school life written as “The low Senior at Andover, 
one may safel, sa that 2! has never had the fortune to 
get into print.” 

Ask for them at the Soueeten or send direct to 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES. 
ie question, at the head of periodical litera- 
ture 


Med tie ARR SD WOMEN Fi. Oe rac OUR 
Sampiee of all-five, 25 sient ve. 


Ne noel RAN Re. 


mare 











Readers and Students of American “His- 
tory will find 


APPLETONS. GYCLOPEDLA 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Contains comprehensive sketches of all persons 
prominensy connected with the history of North 
and South America; all Rulers, Statesmen, and 
Soldiers; al! i in the Church, on the 
bench, at the bar, in literature or the arta, in science 
and invention, in exploration or discovery, commerce 
or mechanics. 


It is the most complete History 
of the New World, 


beginning with the earliest records and coming down 
to the present day, yet published. 


NO LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
Endorsed by leading Educators, Statesmen, and Stu- 
dents throughout the country. 


Pamphlet containing specimen pages, portraits and 
full description sent on application, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 








The Popular Hand Atlas ot 
the World, 


By JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With 
Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thou 
sand Places. This Atlas contains Sixty 
Full-page beautifully colored Maps, 
with all recent discoveries and Political 
changes in the Continent of Africa and 
other parts of the World, and will be 
found invaluable for reference and gen - 
eral use. 


Large Imperial 4to, half Morocco, $6.00. 


“This Atlas is learned, accurate, and 
beautifully clear in drawing. In atlases 
published in America there has been a ten- 
dency to crowd out full representations of 
Europe and Asia. In the present work our 
own country receives adequate portrayal, 
while the rest of the world is set before us 
with equal fulness, detail, and beauty of 
map-making. The descriptive index is a 
novelty which will be welcomed by all lover s 
of geographical information, good taste, 
and enterprise.” —THE CHURCHMAN, Nov. 7, 
1891. 

“An admirable atlas. All (maps) are exqui- 
site examples of the highest style of engraving and 
the most tasteful coloring. . The hand of the 
true geographer is seen in the fact that they are all 
revised down to the latest possible date. An- 
other feature is the liberal space given to this coun- 
try. Besides the general map of the United States. 
there are six others presenting the States in groups 
on a much larger scale; and there are also well-exe- 
cuted plans of the chief be — and their environs. Ad- 





ditional tables of p on. ce, and other 
statistics complete | a vgendheubaaliy satisfactory vol- 
ume.”—N,. ¥. Tribune. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS. 


A series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating 
Political, Physical, Commercial, As 
tronomical, and Classical Geography, 
along with Sixty Sectional Maps of Im- 
portant Cities and Districts, and a Gen- 
eral Index giving the Situation, Lati- 
tude and Longitude of over Five Thou- 
sand Places throughout the World. By 
J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 


8vo, Cloth, Inked Sides, $1.00. 


This Atlas has been carefully prepared, 
and contains all Recent Discoveries and 
Changes, and its Physical and Classical 
Maps and other Educational features 
make it valwable for Schools and Colleges. 


“ Comprehensive and accurately adjusted to repre- 
sent the latest discoveries. . We have not met 
with a more complete book of the kind in such a 
cheap form, and we cordially recommend it.”—The 
Churchman. 

“An excellent book of reference for the general stu- 
dent, representing as it does the latest discoveries in the 
different departments of geography. It is in a most 
convenient form for the study table.”—Public Opinion. 

“A most valuable work in a small compass.”’— 
Journal of Commerce. 

“ These maps are of sufficient size and detail for all 
ordinary purposes. One map showing the North At- 
lantic Steamship routes will attract special atten. 
tion.”—School Journal. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), 


NEW YORK. 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


Prayers from the Poets 
Compiled by Martha Harger from Whittier, 
Browning, Havergal, Lowell, Holmes, 
and others. <A choice selection of poetic 
prayers from narrative poems. 16mo, 
unique, cloth gilt, $1.00. 





St. Martin’s Summer 


A Romance of the Cliff. By Rosk Porter. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

“It is a stimulating, healthful story, good for the 
summer’s outing, or the winter’s fireside; and it 
teaches lessons of devotion, constancy, and adh e 
to a high ideal of self-sacrifice. Of all the books that 
have recently come to our table none is more taste- 
fully or daintily bound.”—Golden Rule. 





The Earthly Footprints of Our Risen Lord Illumined 


A continuous narrative of the Four Gospels according to the Revised Version. Introduc- 
tion by Rev. JoHN HALL, D.D. With 113 full-page half-tone illustrations. Small 4to, 


460 pages, $1.50 net. 
tive box, $2.00 net. 


Holiday Edition, full gilt edges, with silk bookmark, in attrac- 


The illustrations consist i drawings by Davis, Whitn Ww and copies of tures 
by Hofman. uy Hunt, Stunkacay. M Raphael, Paul Veronese. ee, ont Ave ie one tn sacred aFt ne The 
material used , this production ts < is of the finest coated rm We aoapcbtain 
the best results from the Sramreniens. A highly decorened cover of the best lish cloth ¢ completes 


one of the choicest gift-books of the season 
Brave and True 
Talks to Young Men. By THAIN DAVID- 


SON, author of “Talks with Young Men,” 
** Sure to Succeed,” ‘‘A Good Start,”’ ete., 


etc. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
The author is well known as a writer for young men’ 
and has = 7 some — — 4 


their 
of their moral obligatior a. ever suffers the | hard 
shi ~y—— A swerve is purpose. 

practical, ont A+ ~ directly to those for 
= be wren was writte 


1 891 Popular 


The Boy’s Own Paper. Large octuvo, 848 
See cloth, $2.50. Full gilt, $3.00. 


vat the} ures such as American boys do not 
and in any 0 = the —— papers issued on this side of 
- i. wale. r contains instructions 1 

> oo ction of toys or something 
fise ein which boys delight.”—New York Herald. 


Leisure Hour. 
cloth, $2.50. 


“The character of *‘ Leisure Hour’ has obwaye been 
= sustained. The bound volume affords a variety 

reading matter of a healthful and helpful charac- 
ter. It is je popular on both sides of the 
ocean.”’—New York Observer. 


Imperial 8vo, 856 pages, 





First. Battles 


How to Fight Them. Some friendly chats 
with young men. By FREDERICK A. 
ATKINS. Introduction by THAIN DAVID- 
son, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Conte Money and Morals—Shams—The Philoso- 


my Pleasure—What is a Gentleman?—The Lost 
Yhrist—Christ —_ Commerce—A bout Holidays—How 


bad I ficant 
that R Rev: Thain Davidson has contributed 
the Man m will undouw induce many to 
purchase this valnable little book. 
1891 


Annuals 
The Girl’s Own Paper. Large octavo, 848 
pages, cloth, 2.50. Full Gilt, $3.00. 
‘The papers and short articles are romorkabiy 
bright rand readable, and ¥ whole tone is thoro 
‘live.’ If it is ble to_say so without impist 
~ ‘ — Own Paper’ ey up to the eleva’ 
of American periodica Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. ” 
Sunday at Home. Imperial 8vo, 828 pages, 
cloth, $2.50. 
stories Ronn an matter is all eng = yn 
stor I pepe tory, t 
ete. Te rend it fe will adtord grant doakey pheomerc 


om to the 9 oun people as well os ety of maturer 
—Ch Unton, 


** For sale by ” booksellers, or ee on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


NEW YORE: 
801 Union in Square, East. if 


WORTHINGTON’S BOOKS. 


“tale.” 1 att, of Eaglich J Literature. Ti., -.o 
os 3 an Laun, and redaction 
uy 


"Stoddard. with portratte, 4 vols., Svo, 


The most intellectual and altogether charming his- 
waz of English Literature ever written. An epoch- 
ing work compelling admiration. 


Wyte s and and patty Wh end ton By 
McCarth H. 


y- Tilustrated K. cae he and J. 
Godwin. 4 vols., 8vo, $6. 


An inexhaustible mine a Mey 4 entertaining anec- 
dotes and gossip on French and English Society. 


Nectes Ambresjaze, By Profs. Wilson, Lock- 
hart, Hogg a Maginn. Edited by R. 8. Macken- 
y~- é vols., Pino, ith steel portrai: 

A singular and delightful outpouring of criticism, 
of pues, | description of ve character and scen- 
ery, and of Ison’s eloquence is as the 
rush of oes 7. 


Napetocsts Memeirs. By Count de las Cases. 
portrait and maps. 4 vols., 12mo, $6.00. 
A scholarly and highly interesting memoir of the 
great Emperor, particularly valuable for its conver- 
ions. 


leon in Bathe: or, A 
elena. a O'Meara, 
2 vols., 2mo, 
Describes Fae nal s last years at St. Helena and 
reflects his opinions on the most important events in 
his life, government, and men he met. 


ae Fouines la War. With 55 ma 
lans of battles ‘a oe 5 vols., 8vo, $7 
Aahnataiedanh e most valuable record of the 


the power bi Engiand 
beauty of narrative | 4 vie with Cesar or Tacitus. 


Voice from St. 
Napoleon’s physician. 


and 


Th s Gray at Werke ve Prose and Verse. 
Baited by With portraits. 4 vols., 
ai Edw. 


A carefully edited complete edition of the works of 
the renowned author of “ Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard.” 


Eliza Barrett Brewning’s Poems. With 
Introduction by H ap 3 vols., 8vo, 


po her writings show loftiness of sentiment, intel- 
lectual power, purity and fervid imagination. 


eck’ f the World from the ear- 
Fee er Nersicon TIT, ‘sist edition. With il- 
ustrations. 4 vols., 8vo, Hh. 


Enjoys the distinction of being a 
history written in an attractive style 
are based upon careful 1 researches : 


statements 
and reliable; the 
illustrations are of Pp exe 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 


747 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE HUA TMAN HAIR, 
wee 


pid boalt’ athoacee. 
WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR MR. GRANT. 
Miscellaneous and Holiday Books 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


—A DOLLAR CALENDAR-— 


GIVEN AWAY. 


& 5. LoNa & Co. iy Arch St. P Prlindei 
” Every one 





BEFORE’ BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


‘Saree een eee eh 
LE SBNN ede GES 











FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY } 


CHICAGO: 
_ (148-159 Madison St. _ 


You can get it 
for a quarter 





If you want to make the children 
happy, buy a Christmas number of 
Sr. NicHotas MAGAZINE, price 25 
cents; or, better yet, subscribe to 
Sr. Nicuoxas for a year ($3.00) and 
have a Christmas once a month. 


“It is the best child's periodical in the world.” 
—Jon’ G. WuitTier: 
“ST. NICHOLAS ought to be a regular visitor in 
every home where there are children to be protected 
Srom corrupt and corrupting literature, and edu- 
— into correct literary taste.’~Tuz LrTeRary 
ORLD. 


Buy the numbers on any news-stand, sub- 
scribe through dealers, or remit by check, 
money-order, express-order, or registered 
letter direct to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 


The L. L, BROWN PAPER 
C0.S water marked Linen 
Ledgers are a guarantee of all 
the qualities that make a du- 
rable book, whether a Coun 
or State record, upon whi 
are recorded title deeds to 
which time gives added value, 
inde a merchant’s or banker's 

edger. At the Paris Exposi- 
ton 
Go 





1889, they received the 
Medal for Superiority. 














LAUREL-CROWNED SERIES. 


Most. Attractive Gifts. 


‘“* Amid the great flood of ephemeral literature that pours from the press, it is well t 
be recalled by such publications to books that have wonan abiding place in the classica 


literature of the world.” — 


The Independent, 


New York. 


Laurel-Crowned Verse. 


Edited by FRANCIS F. BROWNE. Beautifully printed and ornamentally bound. 4 vols 
16mo, gilt tops, each $1.00; half calf or half morocco, each, $2.75. 


This series will contain favorite longer poems, which can never be read too often. 
in the same tasteful style as the “ Laurel-Crowned Tales” and 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Scorr. 
CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Byron. 


The volumesare issu 
* Laurel-Crowned Letters.” 


THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. Taxywyson. 
LALLA ROOKH. Moors. 


Other volumes to follow. 


Lauwrel-Crowned Letters. 
Beautifully printed and ornamentally bound, 16mo, gilt tops, each $1.00; half calf or ha 


morocco, each, $2.75. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD, 
Edited with an Introduction, by EpWarpD GILPIN 
JOHNSON. 

THE BEST LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited, with an Introduction by ANNA B. 
McMABAN. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF LADY MARY WORT 
LEY MONTAGU. Edited, with a Dedicator 
Letter, by OCTAVE THANET, 

THE BEST LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE 
Edited, with an Introduction, by EDWARD 
ANDERSON. 


Other volumes to follow. 


“ A series noted for its integral worth and typographical beauties.”’—The Philadelphia Ledger. 


“ It was an admirable idea to issue in such beautiful and handy form a selection full enough to give an ade 
one idea of the writers and their times, yet small enough not to require more than a due proportion of tim 


or their reading.”—The New York Evangelist. 


Laurel-Crowned Tales. 
Beautifully printed and ornamentally bound, 16mo, gilt tops, each $1.00; half calf or hal 


morocco, each $2.75. 
RASSELAS., By SAMUEL JOBNSON. 
ABDALLAH. By EpovuaRD LABOULAYE. 
RAPHAEL. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


“ Messrs. McClurg & Co.’s series is legible, 


Other Tasteful Reprints of 





| THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIVER GoLD 
SMITH. 

THE EPICUREAN. By THOMAS MOORE. 

PICCIOLA. By X. B. SAINTINE. 


tasteful, and modest of size and price, and is worth watching 
closely by persons who want sightly yet cheap editions of notable old tales.’ 4 


New York Herald. 


Notable Books. 


‘The requirements of good reprints of standard literature, such as may be offered at 
a low price, but are not yet worthy of their subject matter, are: good paper, clear type, 
scholarly editing, careful proof-reading, and neat binding. To these may be added free- 
dom from illustrations, which necessarily add to the cost and are too often a hindrance 


rather than a help to the enjoyment of the text, an impertinent intrusion. 
quirements these reprints of McClurg & Co. seem to satisfy.” — 


York. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Discourses on Art 


Edited, with Notes and a Biographical and 
Historical Introduction, by EDWARD GILPIN 
Beautifully illustrated with 20 
x i toe after portraits by Sir Joshua. 
top, in a box, $2.50. 


JOHNSON, 
fal-pege 
mo, gil 


pregecuens of Ls al to render bis name — 
a e super = er ra 
Sir Joqee, which em 2th a’ edition are t re ~/ 


duced from the beautiful three volume fol Hoedition of of 
= works. Mr. Johnson's carefully-studied Introduc- 

y Essay gives an —— outline of English Art t 
pos of Sir Joshua’s place therein. 


Charles Auchester. 


By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Grorar P. Upron, author 
of Upton’s “ Hand-Books on Music.” With 
two verteatte of Mendelssohn. 2 vols., $2.50. 


The Children of the 
Abbey. 


By Reorva Mania Roceae. Finely printed and 
bound. 2 vols., 1émo, gilt tops, 93.50. 


The Scottish Chiefs. 


By Jane Porter. Finely printed and bound. 
2 vols., 16mo, gilt tops, $2.50. 


These editions of “ The Children of the Abbey” and 
“The Scottish Chiefs” are the. only , readable 
oe ¢ of these fine old romances that can now be 
obta 


All those re- 
Tne Home Journal, New 


The Thoughts, Works, 
and Life of Novalis. 


(In the “Masterpieces of Foreign Authors.” 
Edited and Translated by M.J. Hopr. Cloth 
75 cents net; half vellum, gilt top, $1.25 net. 


“ Novalis is a figure of such importance in German 
Literatnre that no — of it can pass him by with- 
out attention .”’—CARLYLE. 

Other Volumes in the 
pieces of Foreign Authors Series,” 


Per vol., cloth, 75c. net; half vellum, $1.25 nef. 


“ Master- 


PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. ByC. A. SAIntTE- 
Brvuve. Portrait. 1 vol. 
PORTRAITS. OF MEN. By C. A. SAINTE- 


Bevuve. Portrait. 1 vol. 
DOCTOR ANTONIO. By G. D. Rurrrsi. 


GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 
translation. Portrait. 2 vols. 


Heroes and Hero-Wovr- 
ship 
AND THE HEROIC IN HISTORY. By THomMasS 


CARLYLE. Finely printed and bound. 16mo, 
eo $1.00; half calf or half morocco, 
$2. 


1 vol, 
Carlyle's 


Bacon’s Essays. 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Prof. 
Metvinie B. ANDERSON. Finely printed 
and bound. 1lémo, gilt top, $1.00. Half calf 
or half morocco, $2.75. 


Sesame and Lilies. 


By JoHN RUSKIN. Finely pet and bound. 
co, 88 gilt top, $1.00. Half calf or half moroc- 
co, $2 





For sale by booksellers generally, or cant postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 





FOR 


CHATTERBOX ji 


land hae e, a household word in every home in the 
as beconne endeared in the 2 hearts & two tre gee 


now m eo =n. who Know that ho pooks. wll 
elight. ‘their ch more, or instruct them to 


dear saben a tnt 
whose since mounted above the mil- 
lion mark, King of of Juventies. 1 vol:, quarto, illu- 
_minated board co vers, $1.25. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


AND CALENDARS. 
of FRENCH and ENGLISH publica- 
tions and HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS now ready. 


WILLIAM RB, JENKINS. 








As a Popular Educator there is 


nothing to equal .the 


AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 


More than 120,000 sets have been 
placed in the homes of America. Spe- 
cially commended by the most eminent 
authorities for its ACCURACY and 
FRESHNESS of INFORMATION. The 
INTEREST of its STY LE and METHOD 
‘of TRE’ TMENT, its IMPARTIALI- 
TY, its CONVENIENCE of FORM, and 
its AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


D, APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 





, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New. York; 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


4A Supplement to Allibone’s Criti- 
cal Dictionary 


OF» ENGLISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH AND AMERI- 
CAN AUTHORS. By Jonn ¥YosteR Kink. Two 
volumes. Imperial 8vo. Nearly sixteen hundred 
pages. Cloth, $15.00; sheep, $17.00; half Russia, 
$20.00; half calf, 22.00; half morocco, $22.00. 


Prospectus with specimen pages mailed on application. 


“The most thorough, exhaustive and valuable 
bibliographic encyclopeedia ever compiled. The first 
volume was issued in 1854, and it has since then been 
a standard work of reference in every library of any 
importance, public or private, throughout the civilized 
world .”’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph 


The New 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


Vols. 1., I1., I11., 1V., V., Vi., VIL, and VIII. ready. 
Vols. IX. and X. to be published during 1992. Re- 
vised and rewritten. New type, new illustraffons, 
new subjects, new maps. Concise, simple, clear, 
accurate, and easy of reference, it is well adapted 
for general use; when completed it will be fifteen 
years later than any other encyclopedia in the 
market. Price per vol: cloth, $3.00; cloth, uncut, 
#5,00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 


Specimen pages inailed on application. 


“ There is no doubt that this edition will meet the 
public approval. It is suited in price, conciseness, 
comprehensiveness, elegance, and accuracy for the 
widest circulation. Its publication is a most impor- 
tantevent. In point of scholarship there is no ency- 
clopeedia, not even excepting the Britannica, which 
will outrank this one. Thechief charm of thisedition 
is that its scholarship is put in shape to be taken and 
used profitably by the average reader. In the matter 
of maps, in which line we have examined the volumes 
with special care, we belleve that no finer were ever 
published in a work of similar grade.”—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is, in the truest sense, the STANDARD DICTIONARY 
oF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and it is so ac- 
cepted by the great body of literary men. 
it will be found that in at least three-fourths 
of the standard works of the language and in 
most of the lading periodicals the orthography 
is according to Worcester. In fact, the great liter- 
ary interests of this country and of England are 
now substantially united in the use of the word- 
forms given in Worcester’s Dictionary. Large 
quarto. Bound in sheep, $10.00; half Russia, $12.00. 


With patent index, 75 cents additional. 


Specimen pages mailed on application, 
Lippincott’s Biographical 


Dictionary 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries, and accounts of the various 
Subjects of the Norse, Hindu and Classic Mytholo- 
gies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in the 
Different Languages in which they occur. By 
JosePpH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. Large octavo. 
Bound in sheep, $12.00; haif Russia, $15.00. 








ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 


By WILLIAM H. PrEscoTr, with Notes by JoHN Fos- 
TER KimkK. Containing all the Steel Plates on India 
paper and Maps that have appeared in former edi- 
tions. With Thirty Phototype Illustrations. Large 
type, - printed on fine paper, and neatly bound. 
Two volumes. 8vo. Half morrocco, gilt top, $10.00, 
net. 


History of the Conquest of Mexico, 


With a life of the Conqueror, Fernando Cortez, and 
a view of the ancient Mexican civilization. By 
WILLIAM H, PreEscort, with Notes by JoHn Fos- 
TER KiRK. Containing all the Steel Plates on 
India paper and Maps that have appeared in former 
editions. With Thirty Phototype Illustrations. 
Large type, on fine paper, neatly bound. Two vol- 
umes. 8vo. Half morocco, gilt top, $10.00. 


Yvernelle, 


A Legend of Feudal France. By FRANK NORRIS. 
Illustrated by Eleven Full-page Photogravures, 
three of which are in colors, and numerons engrav- 
ings. Square 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50; full morocco, $5.00. 


in the Yule-log Glow, 


Christmas Tales from Round the World, Edited by 


HARRISON 8S. Morris. Four volumes. I6mo. Half 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00 per set; half polished calf $7 50 
half morocco, $7.50. Special Edition, with Sixteen 
French Photogravures in various tints. Cloth, gilt, 
96.00; three-quarters English calf, gilt top, $10.00; 
silk and vellum, gilt top, $10. 00. 


King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table, 


A modernized version of the Morte Darthur. By 
CHARLES MORRIS, author of “ Half-Hours with the 
best American Authors,” etc. Three volumes, l6mo. 
Half cloth, gilt top, $2.25; half calf or half morocco, 
$6.00. 


Where Meadows Meet the Sea. 


A collection of Sea Songs and Pastoral Lays. With 
illustrations by F. F. English. Edited by HARRI- 
son 8S. Morris. One volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
extra, gilt edges, $3.50; half morocco, gilt top, rough 
edges, $4.00; three-quarters calf, gilt top, $5.00. 


Sheridan’s Ride, 


By T. BUCHANAN BEAD. Illustrated with Fine Draw- 
ings by some of the Best Artists, engraved on Wood. 
8vo. Cloth, gilt, $2.00; new style leather, $2.50. 


Rab and His Friends. 


By JoHN BROWN, M.D. With Eight Illustrations by 
Eminent Artists, and a Portrait of the Author en- 
graved on Wood. Small 4to. Neatly bound in cloth, 
$1.50; new style leather, $1.75. 


The Miller’s Daughter. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with Original 
Designs by Eminent Artists and engraved on Wood. 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00; ivory surface covers, $3.50. New 
style leather, $3.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of.expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS--LEGGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
265,672 Gorgeous Holiday and Juvenile Books, AT YOUR PRICE 
351,672 Magnificent English and American Books, AT OUR PRICE. 
148,782 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc. AT ANY PRICE. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third Door West ot City Hall Park, 


NEW-YORK,. 





____ PICTURES, ETC. 


KLACKNER’S AMERICAN ETCHINGS. 








New Subjects, Copyrighted and 
Just Published. 


“SUNDAY MORNING IN SLEEPY 
HOLLOW” 
(From Washington Irving), 
fter JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. 
— Etched by Jas. S. King. 
BREAKING THE HOME TIES, after the 
painting by THos. HOVENDEN. 
SIRENS, an etching by Jas. 8. King. 
After the painting by JENNIE BROWNSCOMBE. 
{ATURE EALM. An etching by W.C. 
auer. Aftér the painting by JULIAN Rix. 
THE DISTRESS SINGNAL, after the paint- 
ing by WINSLOW HOMER. 
“WHERE PEACE AND QUIET 
REIGNS.” 


Etched by G. Mercier. 
Painted by C. HARRY EATON. 


SUBROSA, an epching by Leen Girardet, 
from a painting by J. HAYNES-WILLIAMS. 


KLACKNER’S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS. 
Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany or Ebony. Portfolios covered 
with linen and half morocco leather, in all sizes. 


N. B.—Purchasers of my C 
rétection from the inferior 
bei no international cop 


ighted Etchings and Engravings have an absolute 
uction to which all im i 
law—so when you are 


Se 
iti any part 
Engravings. 


the United States, don’t fail to ask for Klackner's American Etchings and 
C. KLACKNER, 5 £&. 17th St., New York, 





SOHAUSS ART GALLERY, 


904 FIFTH AVENUE, 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


We are now “prepared to 
show a large collection of 
recently received Etchings, 
Line and Mezzotint Engrav- 
ings, Fac-similes and Braun 
Autotypes, especially adapted 
for Christmas Presents. 


New additions to our collec- 
tion of Oil and Water Color 
Paintings include works by 
the folowing named artists: 

Bouguereau, Béraud, Cazin, Corot, 
Clays, C. F. Daubigny, Diaz, Jules Dupré, 
Détaille, Diéterle, Flameng, Gerome, Har- 
burger, Charles Jacque, J. G. Jacquet, 
Prof. Knaus, Ridgway Knight, Lerolle, 
Mauve, Meyer von Bremen, Michel, Hum- 
phrey Moore, Pokitonow, Pelouse, Rico, 
Robie, Rousseau, Schreyer, Van Marcke, 
Troyon, Vibert and others. 

A visit is respectfully * re- 


quested. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS. 


(HERMANN SCHAUS and A. W. CONOVER,) 
SUCCESSORS. 





OPEN EVENINGS. 


QEND toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
+ 294 and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
the lowest rates in all papers. 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. Broadway.N.Y 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


Speaking of the new edition of 
Dr. Muneer’sremarkable book 
Tue LypEPENDENT says: 


“ No better book than this exists in 
our language, nor, sofar as we 
know, in any language, to place 
in the hands of a young man.” 

Price, $1.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 


11 EAst 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
MUSIC. 
N ORGANIST poaiida dines stating 


salary, J. B., care of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Large Music Bex, six cylinders, bells, drums 
etc., made by Tolle, for sale yy baxeain. 


ZSth Street and Avenue, New York. 


1891. FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 1891 


’ . W. H. DOANR’s 
Santa’s Surprise, Cantata for this Sea- 
son. Price, 30c. by mail. re Wiemann 
The Lord’s Anointed, , "2°35" 
Service (No. 14). Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 
cts. Chris a hina 

The Christmas King. ,Ainevee": 
the little folks, by Mrs. WILBUR F.Crarts. Price, 
5 cents, 

Christmas Annual No. 22 ,,,‘"": 
new carols for this season by experienced compos- 
ers. Price, 4 conte. 

Recitations ‘or Christmas Time, NO.‘2, sent 


on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 
A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. ” 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. _76 E. 9th St., New York. 


X-Mas Music 


Ohrist's Nativity (Sabbath School Ser- 





























vice No, 9)......-. ans. 9,40n on Danks, 6¢ 
Heavenly Tidings (Oarol) “*..-. 5a 
In the Sweet Long Ago( “ ) “ .... 5e, 
Glorious News (4 D4 e008 Mie 


Hark What Mean (Anthem) Haesche. 260, 
And there were 

Shepherds, ( “ ) Williams. 200, 
The Morning Star( ‘‘* ) Warren. 306, 
Christ Child (Solo 0 or A Fiat) 

Vandewater.40c, 

Glory to God (Ascription) Warren. 260, 
Sleep Babe Divine (Oradle Song) ‘“‘ 1650, 
Oarol Annual No, 26 (6 carols by var- 

Pig GUE. ss ce din. 200 swaecccddcse Be, 


Also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to % inclusive (alread 
blished) 5c. each. Liberal discount to Churches and 


an 
Cc Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
Oar list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 


WM.A.POND &CO. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 





A BASIS FOR OUR CURRENCY. 


Since then, as THE INDEPENDENT has 
shown, expansion and cuntraction must 
take place naturally in a nation’s vol- 
ume of currency if the best results are to 
be obtained; and since, as all students of 
the subject admit, a national treasury 
department is the least calculated to ar- 
range our money as it ought to be, an im- 
portant question arises. If we commit the 
determination of the volume of money to 
the banks (which is the same thing as com- 
mitting it to trade itself) will there be the 
needed elasticity? and if so, can we secure 
this without sacrificing security? This 
question becomes all the more important 
when we consider that many worthy citi- 
zens—including, it would seem, President 
Harrison himself—are against the free 
coinage of silver, but in favor of the pres- 
ent law of purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver per month by Government, be- 
cause the present law seems to allow of 
an increase of currency that ought not to be 
checked unless something else is proposed 
in the place of it. Therefore the question 
of a change in our banking laws so as to 
substitute bank notes for treasury notes, is 
a proper subject for discussion as a relief 
from our ape seges | load of silver metal 
which some time will certainly prove dan- 
gerous to the gold standard "psa de- 
clared to be our national policy. 

_At the New Orleans Banking Conven- 
tion Mr. John Jay Knox re-stated his plan 
for a national currency. The main fea- 
tures were: that banks should be allowed 
to issue notes up to 75 per cent. of their 
capital; that half this circulation should 
be secured by gold or silver coin or bul- 
lion, or by Government bonds until the 4s 
matured in 1907; that the other half of the 
circulation should be secured by a safety 
fund formed by a tax of 1 per cent. upon 
circulation. This safety fund suggestion 
is based upon our 25 years’ experience 
with banking. During that time 130 na- 
tional banks have failed having an aggre- 
gate note circulation of $15,000,000. If 
the proposed system had been in opera- 
tion, one-half of this insolvent bank 
money would have been secured by pre- 
cious metal. A loss of $15,000,000 in 25 
years would be an annual loss (one-half) 
of $300,000. Now on an estimated na- 
tional circulation of $300,000,000 an an- 
nual 1 per cent. tax would yield $3,000,- 
000 or ten times the average loss as proved 
by the actual statistics of bank note losses. 
In addition the bank notes would be made 
a preferred liability upon all the assets of 
the insolvent bank. 

A banker’s criticism upon this plan 
would be that it is too good; that the com- 
munity would be served with equal safety 
and with better results if the terms were 
made less stringent upon the issuin 
banks. An example of the easier an 
simpler method is afforded us by the bank- 
ing system of Canada. In the Dominion 

ks of issue have branches throughout 
the country. Under carefully re ted 
conditions, banks can issue notes to the 
full amount of their capital, these notes 
being dependent for security principally 
upon the assets of the banks. ‘“ rad- 
street's” gives a table of Canadian circu- 
lation, which is as follows for eight years: 





1891 $305 a0 Sar 188,000 
1890..: 231,167,000 36,480,000 
ae eae 
WG crtsescsescOed 000 87,012,000 
peed: mm ee 

BS vraccaiteinseadaccuct 29,607,000 34,507,000 
RRR SRS 28,058,000 33,998'000 


The noticeable thing about these figures 
is the increase in volume of currency from 
July to October and the decrease to July 
of the next year, to be followed again by 
an increase the succeeding October. 
‘* Bradstreet’s” correspondent says of this 
Canadian currency: 

“ There is no friction in the expansion of 
note circulation, no excessive rates de- 
manded and dealers are not forced to sacri- 
fice their grain, as so often occurs in many 
parts of the United States.” 


Surely it is very strange, in view of such 
ible advantages o ry tan the spot by 
nks, that farmers as a c should have 
so deep a prejudice against banks and 
bankers. they were wise they would 
foster banks and banking within the 
limits of safety because, through so do- 
ing, lies their only hope of getting plenty 
of money and getting it when and where 
most needed. A Washington Treasury 
department buying silver bullion is not 
the best plan for farmers having a large 
grain crop to market, but rather the 
establishment of country or near-by city 
banks of issue which can quickly and 
cheaply issue currency so as quickly and 
cheaply to get the same into the hands of 
those who have newly grown wealth to 
turninto money. The Canadian has 
proved itself of great value in re- 


ts. 

or. Horace White, in The Forum, has a 
PY ~ t F : 
's plan for a new currency, already re- 


’ 
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to ‘Mr. White 
thinks that statistics prove the assets of 

be a sufficient security for 
our common currency, but that public 


oneen will not accept 
knows of objections 
positing 


Ah ye currency plan ought 
to have, provi that 

officer is given the power to sift the bonds 
carefully and throw out the weak ones 
even by anticipation. The conclusion fol- 
lows that tho the plansfor a bank note 
currency differ from each other in minor 
details, yet the idea is entirely feasible 
and smal but further public discussion to 
insure a good reception among the people 
when proposed in Congress. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 


WE call special attention to the quarter- 
ly reports of a large number of the Na- 
tional Banks doing business in this city, 
published in this issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, @ summary of the more important 
items being given herewith. The stocks 
of these banks are Jargely held by invest- 
ors throughout the country, and they will 
be glad to know—what the facts show— 
that no better or safer financial institu- 
tions can be found anywhere. Read the 








figures: 

BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B.A. 
Pe re reer $26,986,067 
ree ea ne nade oa 2,000,000 
SNR cc's on bases 25K) borer 1,000,000 
Undivided REOREE ... 6 ctu icta ens 956,720 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Pe as ote: oles cacatesaes sivas $13,540,050 
COIR GONG es nv vercaseccedicsces 2,000,000 
ins as tienes <65 «Osos cannes 400,000 
Undivided profits..............++ 207,174 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
DING his 6 068 0:0 0c cemneveees 073,413 
Capital stock 000,000 
Tt S btivtivecs pueds unedres 200,000 
Undivided profits 140,144 

EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
RAIS... «0.0 Kivieees sty ssscvode $1,741,615 
Capital stock........-...cscceseee 250,000 
— cin wradens ones dapbendiisnedignes 50,000 
Undivided profits. .............. 106,883 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANE. 

swhtes “eascceddecstscect  QUyeeapnee 
Cam Inns a oos agacssesccces 150,000 
Soa pt bth eh etaenpich wthdeend 35,000 
Undivided profits................ 296,338 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
pT RE ey ee er ee $33,843,254 
nT at 3,200,000 
SUPP edcbcdinic oc conscesesece 1,430,000 
Undivided profits................ 368,420 

GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 

POIGUD Ak dec écetivdst Hs ieee $9,916,302 
Capital stock 1,000,000 
1,000,000 

530,453 





IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BAN 


al 


RE 60 pkcdncssecccsactiecauee $35,426,397 
Capital stock ............cdccceces 1,500,000 
SR A Bee 4,500,000 
Undivided profits................ 1,093,748 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 

i see b sels 0 8a SU Ra eR aut $4,739,696 
Capital stock... 20... ccccccccnse 600,000 
ec Saas 400,000 
Undivided profits.............-++. 192,512 






ED ccdccctacncnsssnesscntes $6,588,661 
Capital stocks. ..o<.iss si vcceseceeee 300,000 
IN fo od oon och vavsexss.ca-nns® 373,681 
Undivided profits. ...........-+++. 35,446 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources, ........ 
Capital stock 
—— Oh eS Te 
Undivided profits 





RROGWMIROB Ss idlad os aces Vecvccccccces 
Capital stock 
SUPPNUG. ois icdc cee cece ccc ese eves 
Undivided profits.............+++ 74,802 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
iaemsidediadenpieectiee be rf 
Capital stock.........---see-++e0e , 
Surplus Ried ile oh ab bw budoin dee dhe owed 120,000 
Undivided profits..........-...++ 356,191 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
$37,445,328 
000 
000 
499 
*70,000 
Ce ose ce sch abnbans 
Undivided profits................ 531,656 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK. 
ReSQUFCOB.. 2 ccc ce ces cecccccees $3,253,223 
Capital stock .........0csecseseces 1,000,000 
SOP. 5 58s Beds ave wes vide oe 85, 
Undivided profits................ 88, 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 

TRGONB s sisis cntamre dd awecat ines $6,322,416 
Capital stock ....0.. 0.0 cece ee eos 1,000,000 
So BRE Hag qewe Ue cba cesdeedec'e 25,000 
Undivided profits......., Leese he 56,214 

WPSTERN NATIONAL BANE. 
Resources..........5 sot here $14,944.67 
Capital stoek.........+- sti hiace 2,100.000 
Prdivided profits, ,:,.-+5.-+++ ry 00, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


NEARLY all the speculative markets 
were higher during the last week. Stocks 
advanced an average of nearly two points 
on confident purchases of both the stand- 
ard dividend payers and the low-priced 
specialties, the average price of 25 active 
stocks now standing at 76} which is 4 
above the peowens high-water mark of 
the year which was reached in the latter 
part of September. Taking the average 
price of thesame stocks as a standard, the 
market on January ist last stood at 66. 
March 10th was about the lowest point in 
the re-action then in progress, the aver- 
age price being 65. The advance in the 
spring carried the average price to 72. 
On the decline the average touched 
63, the summer advance culmina- 
ting with prices at 76. The ex- 
treme average prices in 1890 were 81 and 
60; in 1889, 77 and 72; and in 1888, 76 and 
64. It will thus be seen that the conser- 
vative speculation of the past three 
months, based upon the country’s almost 
unprecedentedly favorable position as an 
exporter of food products to almost all of 
Europe, has not carried stock prices above 
the t of previous years, when condi- 
tions were not nearly as favorable. The 
reason is doubtless to be found in the dis- 
closure of numerous weak spots among the 
railroads and the collapse of several weak 
commercial houses. The weak factors al- 
ways show themselves afteralong period of 
financial depr«ssion. The situation is now 
stronger by reason of these disclosures, 
and all the signs indicate a gradual but 
steady growth o* confidence. Investment 
purchases are reducing the floating supply 
of securities, and discrimination in favor 
of the stocks and bonds of properties in 
whose management there is general confi- 
dence is a marked feature. The tendency 
to railroad consolidation for the purpose 
of curtailing expenses of operation is ex- 
emplified in the union of the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore and Western. 


General trade is good, except in some 
sections of the South where the low price 
of cotton and its unusual accumulation 
influence depression. The holiday activity 
has been marked. Clearings at fifty-seven 
cities during the last week were $1,213,- 
070,872, a decrease of 8.8 per cent. from 
the previous week, but an increase of 1.8 
per cent. as compared with the same week 
ast year. This breaks the monotonous 
record of decreases in spite of New 
York’s large dealings last year resulting 
from the financial disturbances. There is 
fair activity throughout the country in 
the distribution of merchandise. For- 
eign purchases advanced wheat one 
cent per bushel, while corn and oats 
re virtually unchanged. Cotton has 
edeclined from 8.23 to 8.12 for the 
March option. Coffee is a quarter cent 
and petroleum 14 cents higher, and pork 
products a shade better. Copper is lower; 
lead and tin very dull, and coal prices are 
being shaded where large orders are at 
stake. Exports of domestic products 
continue about one-third in excess of last 
vear’s, but sterling exchange is very firm. 
This apparent anomaly is due to the com- 
paratively small cash value of cotton 
drawings and the demand from arbitrage 
houses which absorbs most of the commer- 
cial exchange coming upon the market. 
Imports of specie continue in the face of 
the strength of exchange rates,the re- 
ceipts for the week reaching about $750,000 
gold. Silver is being exported largely. 
The price of bullion is one cent per ounce 
higher. The President’s message im- 
parted a feeling of confidence in all 
directions. 


The monthly report of the Department 
of Agriculture shows the average farm 
value of corn to be 42.2 cents per bushel, 
or nearly 3 cents more than the average 
of the ten years. The av of 
the en crop has been exceeded only 
twice since 1888. The average in Ohio is 
41, in Indiana 38, in Illinois 37, in Iowa 30, 
and in . The a 
value of wheat is 85.3. cents, or 
per bushel higher than the average 
years from 1880. On the Atlantic Coast 
the value is from $1 to $1.15; in the Ohio 
the Hiseieaip 85 = 96 we age 
the Mississippi River from cents in 
North Dakots to 81 cents in Iowa. The 





production, and a disposition to reduce 
area is indicated. 

The iron trade is active. Bar and plate 
mills are well em ‘ for 20,000 
cars ha’ been placed within a few days. 
The steel rail mills will open the year’s 
business with orders booked for 





tons, and may be, therefore, said to be 
sold ahead for a time. Hleavy sales 
of pig have heen quoted rafes. 






is little indication of special activi- 





the coi fortnight, but it is 
sn enoubraging fact that ES 
ve 


the e Superior were light. 
From Escanaba, 3,060,000 tons, a 
of 694,000 tons; from Ashland, 1,253,000, a 


786,000, an increase of 59,000. From 
Gladstone and Lake Michigan there were 
shipped 187,000 tons, an increase of 96,000 
tons. 


The Bank of England reduced its rate 
of discount from 4 per cent. to 3} per 
cent., the London money market having 
assumed a much healthier aspect. The 
Bank reserve was strengthened by receipts 
of gold from abroad and the return of 
£500,000 of coin and notes from internal 
circulation. The Scotch banks are return- 
ing gold to the Bank. Our loan market 
Was as easy as could be desired. Call busi- 
ness on stock collateral was at rates rang- 
ing between 1} per cent. and 4 per cent., 
averaging not above 3 per cent. Time 
loans were made for all terms at 4@44 per 
cent. on dividend stocks and bonds, and 
44@5 per cent. on active mixed stocks. 
Commercial paper is in good demand, and 
is selling at as low as 4} per cent. for 
choice indorsed receivables. Single names 
ore sold at 54@6 per cent. for the best 

es. 


BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 




















Bid. Bid. 
American Ex......... M8 |Market & Fulton..... 220 
Butcners’ & Drovers’ 180 h : M7 
tral National..... 12844 pol 7 
_ _aeeee 20 ° 
Eleventh Ward 200 Yi nty.... 605 
‘ourteenth Street.... 170 | 
Fourth National...... 170 \Nineteenth Ward.... 150 
Garfield National.... 400 (5 National... 1734¢ 
Germania...........++ 330 ~|Seventh Nat’l........ 125 
BERMOVORss .....00000000 345 ¥ 100 
Lincoln National..... 400 |Western National 120 
Manhattan............ 179 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 12th, 1891: 


Rapetws: bamgesopecege 230 |Ninth National....... 103 
tral National..... 130 |Phenix shoo veodp stage cep Ls 
Chatham.............. 422 [State of New York... 106 
Market & Fulton..... 25534'Tradesmen’s.......... 100 


The following 1s a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 








ec. 12. Dec. 5, Differences. 
Loans. .......... $417,995,190 $417,918,100 Inc. $77,000 
Specie... ........ 65,9 = BY, D Inc. — 137,400 
Legal tenders... Sas a Pa _ For S00 
Deposits.......... ne, 2, 
Circulation...... 5,559,600 5,568,100 Dec. 














The following shows the relation he 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$89,995,900 $89,828,500 Inc. 137,400 
34,544,900 32,531,890 Inc. 2,013,100 

Total reserve. .$124,510,809 $122,360,300 Inc. $2,150,500 
Reserve required 


against copes. 109,171,300 108,496,675 Inc. 674,625 
Excess of re- 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The rates for business were as follows, 
vig.: Sixty days’, 4.82@4.82}; demand, 
4. 24.844; cables, 4.849@4.85. Com- 
mercial bills were 4.80$@4.81. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....Fairhaven, Washington, has at the 
age of two and a half years two miles of 
electric street car lines. 


...-In Eastern ls ow Mexico 600,000 acres 
of arid ground have been turned into rich 
farms through irrigation. 


...-New buildings have been erected in 
Tacoma, Washington, from Jan 1st 
to October ist, to the value of $1,313,434. 


....The price at which cotton is now 
selling barely covers the cost of produc- 
tion; and, as a result, planters are very 
mueh disturbed. 


...-There are about 15,000,000 acres of 
arable land remaining untilled in Virginia, 
and the State authorities are striving to 
Po ee immigrants who will take it up and 
till it. 


....During won pass Se years California 
has invested about $30,000,000 in irrigation 
land en ises, and Colorado about half 
as much, worth $2 an acre can be 
made, by expending $7 an acre, worth 
from $30 to $50 an acre. 


....The Great Northern Railroad is 
ushing ahead with its line to the Pacific 
and recently contracts for the last 
216 miles have been let. The work includes 
the construction of a bridge 3,200 feet long 
over the Columbia River at Wenatchee, 
costing $500,000. 
....One ayy Soma ie pod enn 
resources Oregon from temen' 
made bv B Poss of that State. ho has 
estimate! that there are 400.000,000,000 





feet of timber in the trees of Oregon. Its 
transportation would require 200 car loads 


per day—20,000 pounds to the car—for 
each working day in the year for a thou 
sand years. 


.... Ata meetin g of the Directors of the 

Western Union Telegraph Company, held 

on the 9th inst., a dividend of 1} per cent. 

was declared payable on and after fhe 

15th of January next, and the following 

statement was submitted: 

The net revenues of the quarter 
endingDecember 3lst, inst.,based 
upon nearly completed returns 
for October, partial returns for 
November, and estimating the 
mess for December, 1 be 





From which 6 ge for 
Interest on bonds...... $222, 00 
Sinking funds.......... 20,000 00 =: 242,300 00 
Leaves a balance of.................. $14,026,890 31 
It requires for a dividend of 14 
per cent. on the capital stock.... 1,077,405 00 





Ded ucting which, leaves a surplus, 








after paying dividend of........ $12,940,485 31 
Letters Investment 
of hits 

Securities. 


Credit. | ~ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 7% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


We have never handled farm loans except in the 
County in which Minneapolis is located. 

Fall iculars and satisfactory references given 
on application. 

Loans in amounts from $500 te $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 

11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

; ~ ROANOKE, VA. Ww 
1S8S82-Population 400. 189@-Population 20,000 

Money can be made by investi at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of ulation and values unprece- 
dented. Refer toa Reeks of Roanoke. Will be glad 
uv answer all correspondence. 

FRANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 





Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
ANY IN THE COUNTRY. 

EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President. 
ARTHUR LEARY, Vice-President. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 





“anne Busin Residence, Acre Proper- 


Eastand West, G.H.PURDON,Tacoma, Wash 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timbtr and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


TACOMA. 








in- 


afew sold. Street cars to heart of C ty 
16 es daily. For further information 
J. 8. HOWELL £ SON, 
Real Estate and Loans, Tacoma, Wash. 





WET Feri tte Prtenet pay: « 


able semi-annu: by drofton New 

.. Personal attention given to all 
loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMIL’ 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


He Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 





Supplies Business Firma, Corporations, 
Hincs, Complete onlin of draf-clape Seation- 





1 Willian Street, 


(Hanover qnare Ny ¥) 
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THE MIDOLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital. . . - $600,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 


Executors, ete., are permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. 


EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
40 mantotte Square. 

LONDON: RKovuca & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 
toria Street. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO, 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 
No charges for disbursements. 
34 NASSAU ST. (Matual Life B’ld’g), N.Y. 
189 Montague St.(Real Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President, 4 
JOUN A. BEVER, Vice-President. 
WM. WAGNER, Treasurer. 
Ss. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 





The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short — 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within 14 to % ofa 
mile from Court House and center of city at prices 


from $300 to $400 per lot, 
The money ont ained from the sale of these lets will 


be expendec ‘the company in the equipment of a 
large linen mill already erected near the lots offered 
for sale. 
Apply for maps and circulars to 
WINNEI AHA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Henry Drum, V.-Pres. 


Samuel Collyer, oo. R. J. pois, Asst. Cash. 
W. . Sargent, 2d Asst. Cas 


Merciants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, W aa. cae 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CI 
Capital, $250,000 00. Surplus, $73,000 00 


Correspondence solicited. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Established.. 


REAL ESTATE po tanssion 
PROPERTY RENTED 3% «are 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES po assessments looked after and 
LOANS = Hirst Mortgage toe aterm of years 


carefully negotiatec 


iy or , . ‘ 
The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, LOWA, 
Capital Pai yp, = %150,000. 
Choice fnvents mentsin ‘the wont Censervative 
eld in the ‘ oat, First 
: Guarante rst Mortgages 
Six Per Gent. on improved lands in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska. Sars AND Desre Ant. 4 
. Jebenture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent _ by deposit of First'Mortgage 
Loans wit a local trustee. FIFTEEN YEA “ha CCESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE, SEND FoR PAMPHL 
W.A.HOTC HKISS, GEORGE ii. ‘LEWIS, 
et'a Sec TAI resident. 


First moras TAC on YMA soma realty made at 


from seven to nine per cent. per annum. We refer by 
pe rmission to the Tacoma National Bank and other 
eading banks and individuals in the city of Tacoma. 
Correspondence solicited. 


.& W.P. PRITCHARD, 
Real Estate and Loans, TACOMA, Washington, 


TACOM A, (South Bend, Puget, S ity) INVEST- 
MUNTS. [Guarantee 12 per -perannum 
in any of the above cities. I 4 = pth nie 40 to 50 
per cent. per annum for non-residents. I also make 
first mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. per annum net. 
Also have choice bargains in Farm, Hep, y 
and Garden Lands. Correspondence solicited re- 
garding Western W amhinge, All inguiries answered 
promptly. Address A. C. SICKEL S, Tacoma, Wash. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior, Onl 
ew blocks from Depot. The one ame cartes 
Center of Superior. Only $100 h, 4% cash. 
Balance on easy yments. We i he tor these to 
double in a year if not sooner. Free maps and other 
nformation 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 


Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin Bleck, West Superior, Wis. 


I EPORT OF THE CON DIFION OF THE 
» LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK w York, in 
the ‘s a New York, at the close of at Decem- 
ber 2d, 189 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.... 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. 
Stocks, securities, etc. 
Due from other national banks.. 
Due from State banks and bankers. . 
Banking-house, furniture, and fixtures.. 
Current expenses and taxes paid..... 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds ° 
Checkg and other cash item: 
Exchanges for Clearing House antes 
Bills of other banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
—. 
Ppee 


$2,989,623 67 





15,70 00 





§ ab coceor ene ces cece cvceees géabecconece aay 16 

sasodiepeisee 1,179,837 50 
al. MIU so scr sce conctuccaenes 262,985 00 
Ke emption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 


per cent. of circ RONG. «21 <i tcdiiine ste 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............ ___, m0 oo 
Total ee ee "96.588,68 661 05 
““LIABIL Levi 8. _ 
Capital stock paid in...... é 000 
SE HEn ences cdcsqunnevectgthees eo STAPSO 56 
Undivided ‘profits. Siteeoapance 45,446 41 
a 


Nationa! bank notes outstanding... 








340 

Dividends unpaid. . Is 
individual deposits subjec + to ch 5,179,503 08 
Demand certii = cates of deposit..... 8,406 68 
Certified CheCKS.........+....ceeeeees 728 BS 
Cashier's chec = outstanding. wanes soak 3,705 00 
Due to other national banks............... 178,347 51 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 438,002 wT 

sehecee anen "$6, 5A, OF 6 


Total. 
STATE OF NEw YorRkK, CoUNTY OF New Yo 2 OB. 
, W. T. CORNELL, ‘Cashier of the ghove named 
h— do solemnly swear that the obere, stutement is 
e to the best of my knqwicone ond 


jer. 
Subseribed and sworn to before me t! is Em Gay ‘ot 
r, 1991. A. LAW 
Notary Public, New York Counts (17h). 
Sony FL BARTON, } 


Decem 


Correct—Attest 


FACTS 
FOR INVESTORS TO CAREFULLY CONSIDER. 


MONEY placed in your SAVINGS BANKS or investe or invested in EASTERN REAL ESTATE MORT- 
GAGES gives you only a FOUR or FIVE per cent, income. 

You would like to place it where it would bring you in an income of SEVEN to EIGHT per cent., and 
where you would be SU RE of its SAFETY. 

We can go place it for you on TACOMA INSIDE IMPROVED PROPERTY worth two and one- 
half times the amount of the loan. 

The large Investment Companies and some of the Savings Banks that hve YOUR MONEY are sending 
it our bere and making THREE or FOUR per cent. off of it for THEMSELVES. 

NOW is the time for you to do this YOURSELF, and get ALL the INTEREST instead of DIVID- 
ING IT WITH WEALTHY CORPORATIONS, 

We furnish with each loan a POLICY OF TITLE INSURANCE issued by an Abstract Co. of 
$100,000 paid-up capital, thus GUARANTEEING A PERFECT TITLE, and also a PHOTO- 
GRAPH of the building, so you can see the class of property on which your money is placed. 

We believe that TACOMA PROPERTY hasa SOLID BASIS OF VALUE, and we would be 
glad to tell you why we think so if you will correspond with us. 

Some of the WEA LTHIEST men in the country and some of thee LARGEST CORPORATIONS 
place their money here, showing that they believe in TACOM A’S STABILITY AND FUTURE. 
THERE IS NO REASON WHY YOU SHOULD NOT TAKE THE SAME ADVANTAGE, 
WE INVITE THE FULLEST INVESTIGATION of our RELIABILITY and of our METH- 
ODS of doing business. Send for pamphlet giving full details. 


MAYNARD & MAYNARD, Tacoma, Wash. 


REFERENCES.—Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, New York and San Francisco. Prof. H. A. Newton, New 
Haven, Conn. Des Moines Savings Bank, Des Moines, Ia. Louis McLane, Esq., Baltimore, Md 
Ezra Bowen, Esq., Burlington, N. J. Albro J. Newton, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. Lioyd Tevis, Esq., 
San Francisco, Cal. Wm. Alvord, Esq., San Francisco, Cal. Col. Geo, H. Mendell, San Fr i 
Cal. Virgil G. Bogue, Esq., Portland, Ore. 








THOS. L. JAMES, President. 


A. VAN SANTVOORD, Vice-Pres. J.R. VAN WORMER, Sec. & Gen. Man’r. 
W. C. REID, Warehouse Superintendent. 


Lincoln Safe Deposit Co. 


AND 


FIRE-PROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES, | : 
32-38 East 42d Street 


435-49 East 41st Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


.| SAFES RENTED AT POPULAR RATES. 


Plate and Valuables of every description 
Stored under Guarantee. 


Special Enclosed Wagons used in connection with this service, | § 


Unparalleled Fire-proof Storage for Household Ef- 
fects, Merchandise, Works of Art, etc. 

Separate Rooms, of various sizes, to Rent, 

Packing and Boxing of all kinds a specialty. 


Porters, Packers and Drivers employed. 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO. 


Repreates many of the largest and shrewdest investors in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. They control 
a large list of Municipal, Water, School, Street, tailway and other bonds, and applications for loans u 
inside im proved real estate yielding from six to ten per cent. 
iT 
te 


~pro eee Ey eRe Te oe Ae ERE Thy AL MATS 
THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND C®.. my Tower Avenue, West Saperier, Wis. 


First-class Vans, trucks,and no other but experienced 





LOANS. — | |OWALOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


s CITY LOANS. 
wh ABSOLUTELY SAFE. DES MOINES, IOWA. 


ehave never pondied farm loans. On " 
PP oe for sale, 00 loans on city QE v dinasncce vebcseesd scgubescccted 


or our regu. 


v The Standard Investment Co. 


OF ST. cate MINN. __ 1 


a, Debentures issued by this ao Company wuseee. 


oy, Bw ac pa 





> 
pany, 
flor resources. Not tn -% city in the world can Boston, Mass 
qter such jaqroemante to home seekers and investors. er — hey 7 p & pee in — > 
Write for full partic and a copy of our Souvenir | the Rast Correspondence solicited. 








to $10,000, $500,000 00 
roperty. Enearess 6,7and& percent. Writ | Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 


offered t high rate 0 or of intereat ne ation he the ps Ah 


ty in sreater i fi tony ad Geo. G. “i Gremicet National 
HELENA == will continue at et ad vb Gi vat 4 oe National Safe Deposit ( 
owing to her s a mg om- 


Ace gE 








s2zesssrass 




















00 

vided profits Ban aes 8 

Vational bank notes outstand 45,000 00 

Diy tends ani al eseeare ieee ie a b+ 4 
ndiv su 

nd cates of Stas 50 

Certified checks.... ........-- 1,673,690 94 


a 





H 
5 
Hy 
5 
E 
a 
E 
4 
rF 
5 
= 


ORR seks 5d. ib seiarath esis $9,916,301 93 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
A A OK Os 
nam swear ve 
ment is true, to the best of know 


A. W. SHER. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Tith day of 
—_— Netety Public. N.Y. Co. 
Cc, 
Correct—Attest: 
‘F D. TAPPE 
EMLIN: ROOSEVELT, { Directors. 
THOMAS DENNY, 


Repennee MANUSACTURE SNR onal. 
ANK, at New Y: tate of New York, at th 





lose of busin hy LN Nae da tee 


$5 
aeiiccresie 
SeSaReIesees 














768,490 

pect? l-tender n 4,168 00 
em ption A with U. 8. Treasurer (6 

a cent. of circulation).................+ __ 13,500 00 

DEI ies 0cc0es cndsticensnbanbiccensocksnas "$4,739,005 bl 





s 


» 
























d ual cl deposits si subject to check.. 2,424,519 80 
Deman — be tes of deposit 1,518 @ 
« ‘reife Pn. ee saa 76 
Due to other national banks. . 951 68 
Due to State banks and banke: 230,064 13 
RS ep ree ee moe ee $4,739,695 51 


STATE OF NEW YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
ban k, do solemnly swear ‘that the above statement 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

LKER, Cashier 
fore me this Mth day ‘ot 
CHAS. F, AUKAMP, 
tary ‘ious Rings County. 
Certificate filed in New" York Coun 
Correct—Attest: 
WM. H. MACY, J 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, ( Directors. 
WM. mM. KINGSLAND, 


S 
Subscribed and sworn to be! 
December, 





EpORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
UTHERN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in tne te State of New York, at the close of business, De- 
cember 2d, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 
Leone and ap Ciassunts 
rafts 









B 
Ey 





A 

oe 
suekes 

8| sssusess? 


gute alg 








o 
00 
34 
00 
.« $1,074,638 
38,764 26 
ing -. 149,751 32 
Due to Nationai banks... 495,383 52 


Due to State banks and 
RRR 292,753 11— — 2,067,128 63 128 63 


TEED cvccndecvcnccconpedusttcteabeons anaes wT 
STATE or New Yo COUNTY OF v NEw York 
I, J. ABRAHAMS, Cashier of 
bank, ys solemnly swear that the a. pigtement is 
true, to the best of my Peewee oo 
Sat 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ith lith = of 
December, 1891. 


FRED’K GIBLIN, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
ISAAC ROSENWALD, ) 
E. Be BARTLETT, Directors. 
W. FLANNAGAN, § 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


Investments 
ts. We have on hand line of age and 
T per cont. M on_ Chicago property 


Relerea*> my k in Chicago. 


To Investors and Manufacturers. 
gata years on; $00 houses VIRGINIA, 





t industries estab- 
tended: an extensfre ayers of sewermgeeguh r4pii 











Write for Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. carefully placed. 





Cc. CLARKE Directors. 
AMES ) 


THOS Led 





Cc. E. LO & CO., DULUTH, MINN, 


T. A. WOOD _REAL 
A RR iad COMPANY, 


of Helena railway chartered and franchises secured. 
HE WITHERBE DREW _ INVES JOHN M. O Salem and Roanoke are the of 
THE erage Waki Wk Meade Beane” CO WHEL. COWNIN: crroncarer. | weubeastivinis tal bans fp ter he BSS 
ers pn chea) and and many = 
pULUTES 8 FUTURE, . :. PORTLAND, OREGON, | §,iitown with Sxeclfont social edueaclonal und re 
paces oo ‘otas - re- 
we have a for the investment di Sees, Ente Se gpowns sendy one sub- 
Duluth is the outlet for these ‘products and the d sums that. will commend itecif ¢ all staniially. Now is the time ¢e invest. mers 
wae pom oie w for a i thes 2 country—and much whe who desire a safe in with . 
lready larger than many cit. The good name name and ; Mustrated book of 40 pages sent free. 
ten of wn inhabitants’ and increasing. To bu Duluth Prospectus will be sent = apeuiention ith full 
le w 
property now is in Tile Carina Celene eal’ details and references. "Address 


J. W. F. ALLEMONC, 


President Salem Improvement Company, 
SALEM, VIRGINIA, 
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REREE CEN SRR TION arcs | REESE 


«. _ York, at the close of business. 






Due > from national banks: the 





One ere eee ae 
Redemption tana with 
U States Treasurer ( 
per cent. of circulation).. 
Due from U. 8. 
other than 5 cent. re- 
demption fund.............+. 
PRR ons sant <sasadaphteihindnacniietiekke 
1 k paid pianeLesins. 
apital stoc 
Surplus fund... ho 
t profits, n 
Nat 0} Baek motes 
De 3 
Individuals ................++ 
National banks.............. 


on: 
State banks and bankers... 
= certificates of de- 








waniesiendhaisanesdadidn eae bitty 13,332 7 
( ortitied Si ocsnnen shane L2,772 
i. —" 's ads outstand- 
ES oT Ee, Ae 127,085 43—10,452,857 09 
po ett gee att ee Peart yt $12,529, 178 38 
STATE OF NEw Yo COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 
of the aheve- 


I FRED’K B. SCHENCK, 
anil bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the Gost Py sere — 


Sahegees and sworn to before me Sen nie lith ds day. ‘ot 


December, 1 
aa A K. BRYAN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 















WM. C. BROWNING, 7] 
CHAS. “M. VAI Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JO! ) 

EPORT OF THE NDIT OF THE 
R we a NAHONAL GANK a CITY OF 
NEW YORK, at New York, in the ate of N ew York, 
at the close of business December 2d, 1891: 

RESOURCES 

Loans and GiscOUNTS...........-s.eeceeseees $3,426,136 69 
Ov erdrafts, secured an 208 

. 5. bonds to secure ‘circulation bale Sn dae 50,000 60 
Sscohm GOOCUFITIOS, C66. .... 2.02.0... cccccces 113,022 29 
Due from other national banks............ 946,489 73 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 31,401 12 
Furniture and fixtures..............++.+2++ 5,009 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 608 79 
Current €: and taxes paid.......... 37,672 24 
Premiums on U.S. bonds..............+0«« 10,187 
Checks and other casi 
ee sans -+a4 ee rere $915 61 

xe — 9 ‘or ng 

DEIN ius skh os tedpetnesaee 518,490 80 
bills of er banks......... 2,697 00 

raction wom ¢  postemedd 

nickels and cen’ 76 24 

eee 339,465 50 
I egal-tender a. an 584,000 00 
by ares f Tex = tend 

of de ‘or legal-tend- 

QE. cohavccdspocnscaphipeetade 60,000 00 

——————_ 1, 456,665 15 
a fund with United Sta’ 
re Gee pe cent. of cireuiation). 2,250 00 
a... ¢ from U Uni States Treasurer other 

than 5 per ae redemption fund....... 1,000 00 

FTE TALL PTET ETE LEE $6,322,415 54 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im..>.................66. $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund............ se 000 
g ndivided profits...........-..--.- = 5,213 

ational bank notes - + cable «dil 43,780 00 

individual deposits subject 
k $1,790,761 40 
Demand certifica 
POM. oc'oncnnccgee 12,116 08 
Cc ertified c 376,108 69 
as —— aa ‘3 oats outstand- 
PT OF a oe ee 22,948 32 
Due to ay national banks 2,524,751 85 
Due State banks and 
ae. SW VGNS epavettasene: ape 470,735 36 
5,197,221 70 

PaO cco. de> lanai >< atin cies Unie adie $6,322,415 
STATE OF NEW YORK CoUNTY OF NEW YorK, 33.: 

I, NRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier +H the above- 
named bank, do ee that state- 
ment is true to the best of know ro asd ef. 

HENRY APIN, JR., Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1th day of 
December, 1891. 
EUGENE DELMAR, Notary Public, N. Y. 
( ore ae 
OHN B. WOODWARD, n 
Directors. 


S 
CHAS. B. VAN NOSTRAND, 5 


















> EPORT F THE COouprTzex OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New ip 
the State of New York, at the close of business, 
cember 2d, 1891; 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ........+.+-s0e+sseeses $1,044,822 O1 
Overdzatia, secured. and unsecured...... 286 79 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation, 4 per ’ 
ORNs elindeckhokeanincaae spspocagoceesseses 159,000 00 
v. 3 eae posi r 
aA eorels satan 4h aonparnbve 151.000 a9 
“3. _~ ds on hand, 4 
Sigs rT ties, ~ 311 00 
Due from other national banks 76,064 53 
Due from State banks and bankers. 8,261 
Banking-house, furniture —— ees: ° 100,029 00 
Other real estate and m: 13,57) 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. becuveceso 17,358 46 
Checks and other cash items. 14,689 27 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 238,615 30 
Beas es ks... 4,815 00 
ractiona. r 
cents: wegene _— epcocces ee 563 O01 
Spec CIO... 00k dadncoseocers we 323,509 08 
Legal-tender NOteS. .....---seesseeserrereees 90,773 00 
Kedemption fund with p: Ss. 6 
per cent. of circulation)...........+.-++++ 6,70 
722,909 13 
 ~manesiniees 
Capital sotck paid in $150,000 00 
Surplus fund.......-.- ~ 35,000 00 
Undivided profits. . ‘296,337 67 
National 127,000 00 
Pindividnal deposits subject vier 
ndiv: subjec 
CHECK 2.2.56. +0008+-00208 $1,694,669 02 
— certificates of de- 
bins nee neseccscceeveceeece 
certified ‘oh - rocks outstaind- 31,415 98 
let enaettaset - ee 


United States deposits 
Due to State banks an 
Dan KeMrs......e-eeeeee ceeeee 





ee Tr $2,722, 
Ss TAR 3 yes cour ” Cachter NTY OF bisa Pinas 83. 
ba oe Sreiceeen 
true to the best 0 my ‘mow! 


, Cashier. 
: bscribed and sworn to ‘etare me this “tith day of 
.. Y - 
— nber, 1891. s = 


( orrect—Attest: 


be gt REWoTE HER, { Directors. 
ti. i. RELL 





is chea the same distance cen- 
wre of aay by 


ry customer 
during the five 


in- 
vestment, who have ve never seen the property 


Mags in 


Tie 


three to five years, 

Lt yidermetion: + ag 

MBERLIN INVESTM 
DENVER, COL. . 


ae 


















Total 
STATE OF ers Yo mage gt § onnm Bw 5 
i. N, Cashier 


E, 
Nation: nal Banking Association, da cheese ear that 
the above statement is true to the best ny nnowi- 


edge « we - Cashier. 
bscri’ and sworn to ar me this lith day of 
December, 1891. a C. GrBson, 
bic, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
NSON W. HAR » 
i B. PAraw Directors. 
J. KENNEDY Top. 





EP 
RY TONAL 
t New York. in 


the ae of business ene Lt 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
erdra: ad 


Ro: OF THE. BRERRP TIONS or vane 


New veckn a at 








LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock paid in.................6066.+. $500,000 00 
Surplus fund......... > 250,000 00 
Undivided profits...... 74,301 70 
National bank notes outstanding 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid. ........-.<ceee-eeeseseeee 82 
ndividual “ ts su’ ved we check.. 1,770,767 25 
Demand certificates of 3,192 

Di OO. CROOKED ..nc05 occccesssee 36,1 

Due to other i national banks. . 








Datel, « clits « Abt ks Sh adkgediede 804 dctbocece ~ $2,559, 782 62 @ 
SraTE OF NEw YorRK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 33.: 
I, WM. H. CHASE, hier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o' my knowledge and belief. 
Ww Cc (jay oe 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this [2th day of 


December, 1891. Jos. E. Kew oy 
Notary Pablic, No.1, N Co, 
Correct—Attes! 


G. G. BRINCKERHOFY, ) 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, ‘> Directors. 
EDWARD SCHELL, 5 





en FEM SSNPSIGD OK THE 
close of business,’ December 2d, rod, ABDI. — 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and 
vere i dibtanineh anaidtianseaiors 
U. 8. bonds to secure > 
U.S. bonds 1 + deposits..... 
Other stocks, bonds an: 

e from other natio 











Current apanaes and taxes paid. . 
Premiums 


Exchanges for Citing House 
Bills ‘of other banks... 





Fractional paper curren 
— Roos. coeneccces ae iis * 
Legal -tender notes............. Fax OO— 2,275,557 78 
Redemption fund with U.S. 
5 per ot, c EDS co cwcdsgpeod . 2,250 00 
ie 
per cent. sedlenguien fund.. 
Total 


t 
Certified checks. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
ORK, 88.: 
wi Bee A. SMITH, Cashier of the above-named 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 
December, 1891 CH. L, ROBINSON, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Cnr 


SuATTON IVES, 
P. SNYDE 
i NO. E. SEAR 


Cashier. 
ith day of 


( Directors. 
Jr., 5 


TACOMA Realty. Choice investments made for non. 


Sebelegaee ets 


pre Write Be Buseell 4 (2.,, Panama Vase 











SALT LAKE CITY. 
api aia ten ash pes 
ities Teaaerm ceoes | | 
ot. Wan WATTS, No. 15 Weert 24 South St., 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Tac 
ina, Washington. for sale. Send for particulars to 
HERBERT B. CHURCH, 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTERN TRUST CO,, Tacoma, Wash 















WORMS oo asics ccccecccescccccncccccgecsoescs $14,964,067 13° 





——— oF ae THE 


Loans and discounts. 


“ 





55 

£ 

Bue 
RREses2ss 2B) SSSNezZVAae 


$37, 


& 
§ 


: reel 


s 
32 





Fee 


327 68 


tenant FO Pub, Kings Co. 


Correct—A tlest: 


EDW’D C. pers. 
EDWARD Eons Haosil 
io ROCKHILL PO’ 


R®EORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, 











mber 2d, 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............0..sess.s00+ $2,954,233 34 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Due from other national banks....... eos 488 17 
Due from Sta m4 banks and bankers........ 57,391 16 

SIRE TINE, 0» dn anhroustapannebgeatpences ée 274,000 Ou 
Other toal-eatate and m prea ° qwane.. 800 
Current expenses and taxes ot 35,769 M4 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds. $12 











Exchanges for Clearing Hous 
lis of other banks............. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
c ents Shana epwaedit es theaamrnans aden > dane sn 925 84 
pear ese ges ceccsccceeeeses 38,800 50 
ogal-ten ander 00 


Helounaton aT with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...............++. 







Capital ee paid P 

a pas fy nd 

vided profits 

Nations! bank notes outstanding. . 

State bank notes outstanding...... 
piyeoenes p ao ~-2 Bench sas asses cose: 

ndiv' ie subject to chec: 

Demand certihes sii 











F cates of deposit............ 61,300 00 
Certified checks................. es 45,310 80 
Jue to other national banks... 17,296 75 
Jue to State banks and banke’ 37,160 15 
Suspense account 3,420 19 W 





NMn sg  Ticieas Vicipatse vessavebersesess * $5,379, 9,709 47 rv 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 83.2 
s . C. TIE. Cashier of the above-named 

bank, do solemnly swear that the — statement is 
true, to the best of my know ante. and ef. 
TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before =e this 12th — of 


December, 1891. M. 
Notary Public, Nn" Y. 
Correct—Attest: 
THOS. J. DAVIS 
EDWARD SCHELL, ¢ Directors. 
W. H. OAKLEY, 5 


R® ORT ¢ OF THE Cc ONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONA NK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, December 2d, 1891 






















$841,485 25 
250,000 00 
80,722 25 
66,969 97 
ta bankers....... 2,598 85 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures. 70,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. . . 12,252 58 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.................++ 38,500 00 
Seekenee tor Clearing Hous % 5a683 80 
xchanges for Clear ouse. 5,64: 
Bills of other ban 8,509 U0 
181 28 
181,387 50 
96,990 00 
11,250 00 
$1,741,615 42 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in..... padsocadsar tewen ess $250,000 00 
5S P us fund ns 50,000 00 
Undivided 106,882 64 
National bank notes outstanding 211,000 00 
Dividends unpaid i 4,882 44 
ndividual de its a tochec 1,103,916 00 
Demand cates of deposit. 3,221 53 
Certified Checks.........-.s.s000+ 11,712 81 
ey Oe eT eT eee $1,741,615 2 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss: 
I, 4._E. NE Cashier of the ghove-nemed 


mniy sware that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge ef. 
Z. E, NEWELL, Cashi 

Subscribed fo sworn to — = mes this ~ th day ‘ot 


December, 
Notary Pt Public, Ny | «i ‘Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
GaAaEe JENKINS, 


ARLES BANKS, 
SOsePH ROGERS, 


Be wiih up PNAHONAL RANK. at 


S Directors. 











fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 





te 








REM 





RATIONAL CONDITION 0. oF. ie] 
c York, at New Y b Se as ™ Now York, ee 









“RESOURCES. 

$19,559,701 76 
28,248 78 
VOU Oe 
776,613 08 
ASB IBT s 
Banking house Piri Ht 

Checks and other cash items. $84,002 43 

Exchanges for Clearing 
497,900 49 
11,388 

5,681,208 00 
er 436,000 00—- 11,710,004 34 

lemption Tone with U. 8S. Treasurer 
x per coms, of circulation)................ 2,250 00 

e from 8. Treasurer, other than 5 
— cent. saludos Go nchavaeas §,00) 08 
isn i destin aptaawsdennnns atanascchtaan $33,543,258 70 

LIABILITIES 

NE BRR iL. . sth eocdebadiecoesenede $3,200,000 00 
Surplus fund........... 1,430,000 60 
Undivided eB SR EE 368,419 83 
National — otes outstanding. . 45,000 00 
SN MIT 0000 ncncgsseneevesbievscs 10,890 73 


i paid 
a doposits subject 





-» SNA 38 


58,857 75 


825,98 78 
Due to other national banks. 11 908,352 38 
wae to State banks and bank- 


’ 
above-nam 


1,247,114 49— esi 18 


Shatin aves 513,082 0 





$33,843,253 70 


Total 
srasaor ay York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier of f’ the 


nk, do solemnly swear that the above 


<< pan is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashie 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this lth day. ‘of 
December, 1891. 


Correct—A ttest: 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, ) 


JAMES G. CANNON, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 


)». G. FANNING 
Notary Public. 


( Directors. 


1 EPORT OF THE LO CONDIVION OF THE 


CENTRAL NATION 


at New York, 


in the State of New York, at the se of business 


Dece 


mber 2d, 18%- 


RESOURCES. 


Grevcuntes secured and unsecured........ 300 li 





jem ption fund ith 
per cent. of ciroulation) aheaig 
Total 


Sur; 


United States deposits 
Deposits of U.S. Sishareing ¢ 


Undivided profits 


oe of depos: 


Due to other national ban 


vidual deposits subject be chee 
Demand c ree it 


4 
700, 000 00 
86,000 OO 
6 Bi 168 80 





M2 237 6 
18,070 00 
4,335 80 
2,003,985 00 
407,647 00 
11,250 00 







bvecsedsiwd $13,540,049 7 76 
LIABILITIES 
Capieal stock paid in 


$2,000,000 00 
400), 





ae 49,94 43 
2 OO agpmiio 2 





ee $17,805 21 

cnet ver hbase Spresees none sesttas reas siswe Fue 76 
kK 10 Y OF NEW YORK, ss 

I, EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 


ment is true to the beste of m: ay) knowled 


2 and belief. 


D SKILLIN, Cashier. 


Subscribed ‘a ee to before me this 12th day of 


December, 189 
Correct—Attest: 
Ww 





—_ expenses and taxes = 


Byphanecs for 
Hou 





Capital stock 
Surplus fund 


Thaivt iduals.. 
National bank 
State ba: nks.. 


cceptances 
Certitie ates of deposit. 


oOoD 
JAMES H. 


U 
_SIMON B BERNHEIME R, 


WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN, 


Notary Public. 


BURY LANGDON, 
IN 


/ 
M, { Directors. 


EP ORT OF TH , P 5 
R ye ty Ae BCON DIT ia! 1ON fF TE E 
YORK, at the close of business on the Oa i o ae. 
cember, 1891: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...................... ‘ 
Overdrafts : 


Due from Treasurer of U. S. 
wits 





Cashier’s checks....... Whose 


iL 


ALFRED H. TIMP: 


$4,403,832 25 
418 





51,000 00 

219,689 84 

210 00 

558,000 00 

id ‘ 99,308 13 
$967,052 0) 
15,397 00 
2970 iL) 
2,124,489 61 
1, 470 = 

20,989 
3,781,368 M1 





es Soe "99,073,413 41 






#1,001,000 00 
iiss ot 
43,100 00 
7257 92 
36,092 98 
—————_ 7,682,911 98 


BID 655. uals HSN ddata dca ee “$9,073,413 41 
STATE OF NEW YOuk, © oomrY or NEW York, 3s.: 


, Cashier of the above- 


oaleal bank, do Py oie that the above state- 


ment is true to the hx CF 


y knowled 
H. TIMPS ON, Cashier. 


and belief. 


Subscribed and F- ‘7 before thi; 
ta Ey ‘ore me this 12th day of 


N P tthe Fy Coun 
Co —Astent: otary Pablic, N pounty. 
FREDERIC TAYLOR 
CHARLES 


H. MARSHAL, Directors. 
. RANDO 5 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


MIDWAY CITY.” 


1733 sities yo Boston. 
Population in 1873—15. 


1733 Miles from San Francisco. 


In 1890—9,000. 


Advantages: 
Good Schools, Thirteen Chure’ Three Railroads, 
Cit ies Gas, sets Elex tric 








2B,507 § 
1,289 41 

Total $4,147,527 92 
STATE OF NEw YorkK, COUNTY 4 x uw YORK, $s. 

WM. H. JEN IN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, that the » alk statement is 
true, to the best of belief. 

NISON, Cashier. 
Subscri! and sworn to before me lath day of 
December, LEwIs 


N 
City and Couuty of ~ 4 


ARIE Bis j ome 


The Kearnev Land and Ee eent Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


DENVER 





Real Estate and 7 and Ss 
nla cent, First Mortgages. 


ate for the pur- 


Cowpany 


nate 
es ye a valdable cits ot tannd at 5 atpenitng the city 
oY 





. CO 
Pade a, 


U.S.A, 


















































28 (1890) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


December 17, 1891. 











T THE 1 
RaP as pourens EB ADENG! 82 Ardy 
AL BANK OF NEW RK,” 
State + New Yor a at the close a yey on the ai 2d 
day of December, i891: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts................e.se000+ 
SPUR 00 v n0necncts ssncasenaseoneeseccosn 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . ee 














Due from other national banks 1,244,374 94 
Due from State and private banks and 

64,179 10 

200,000 00 

om 4,500 00 

Current expenses and taxes paid......... 209,910 05 

Checks and other cash items.............. 326,965 07 


Exchanges for Clearing House............ 2,268,361 34 


Bills of other banks.............<....+e+0+: 245,633 00 
Fresgenas paper currency, nickels and one 
. x vi: ce draiddetaatnaaaddehsonar cians ogsed 

pec, 9 eS TE $235,000 00 

Gold .... certificates 5,295,000 00 

H+ eed GRRIRBG, 00.002 0cc0ccec0 6,000 00 





United States certificates of deposit for 














OMIIEE IED. acancoavessonasccesestes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
rstsdas con dehscovdesstivasetns aaientes 2,250 00 
ue from U. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. ah, Pe revnces vebae ce 15,000 00 
DOG, 00.0 cssvissccngiecedeacdhccd iveccnsen $35,426,397 49 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
ee lus fund............ o 4.500 000 ¢ 
I, boscceshindabsatanccroactes 1098747 16 
by Trowlatine notes received from cae 
troller 45,000 00 
State bank circulation outstandin: 5,691 4 
Dividends unpaid 4,388 00 
— deposits subject 
lr inteds iddinieuen she _— 331 9% 
bemand certificates of de- -—e 
( erited’ EDS ci ccocnccvces we 411 65 
Cc : a ‘8 Y + 9 outstand- 
ih ccdeh snetinnteinctntchonce 263,410 api, 4 8 
Due A other national banks............... 11,027,798 72 
Due State and private banks and 
Senber DUP occ cbdishasensaeteccstecs oceseessns 4,132,254 08 
ERE a ey 49 


To 

STATE OF NEW YORK Coo) NTY oF New Yo 

‘EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of The Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York,” 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
and that the schedules on back of the report fully and 
correctly represent the true state of the several mat- 
ters ths rein contained, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this llth day of 
December, 1891. LOUIS GRUNHUT 
Notary Public, Co. of N. ¥ 


H PERKINS. JR, ) 
)WARD A. PRICE. 


 EPORT OF THE c ONDITION OF THE 
ATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 

New York. in the State of New York, at the close of 

business, December 2d, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.............6.e.eeeees $9,821,169 68 

evereracie p peauponenesecesesensesadsetatentne 2, 4 68 

United States bonds to acoure qresiesen 


Correct—aA ttest: 


E, 
JA™ Directors. 
El 


United States bonds to secure deposits.. 
United States bonds on hand.............. ODD 00 
Stocks, securities, etc............ en 

Due from other national banks. . a 
Due from State banks and bankers. 216,383 79 








Banking house, furniture and fixvures.. 637,684 16 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 57,222 10 
Premiums on United States Ss 70,062 50 
Checks and other cash items. $72,463 70 
Exchanges for Clearing 
DT ehscteneesisontecesseys 1,129,177 11 
Bills of other banks. . ne 96,679 00 
Fractional paper currenc ey, . 
nickels and cents...... 17 @ 
‘ Tb aecs oninous 1,911,806 00 
Legal-tender notes........- 1,257,633 00 


Rec aon fund w ith 
United States Treasurer (5 


per cent. of circulation).. 7,650 0O— 4,475,636 41 


, ee ae eee $18,084,326 oi) 
L 1 ABIL ITIES. 

Capital stock paid in... ..........6cccceeeees #1, panne 00 
earns Pica 46.060c0ccocsees Ege s 500,000 00 
Undivided profits 518, U21 26 
National benk notes outstanding.. ° 124,600 00 
TD CEE ins cntvicgescedociescoccees 16,754 00 
Individual deposits subject 

to check . $2,658,581 11 
Demand certificates of de- 

pos: 441 48 
‘ ‘ertified checks. 411,908 #4 

Cashier's chec ks outstanding 8,085 52 
United States deposits.. 200,000 00 
Due to other natioral banks. 8,984,361 15 
Due t State berks and 

bankers... geaqeeoaces 3,091,918 23— 15,424,861 13 

Total . $18,084,326 39 

STATE OF NEw Y ORK, COUNTY OF NEW YorK, 83.: 

I, E. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above- named bank, 


do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowicdge and belief. 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and swo-n to before me this lith day of 
December, 1891. 


ELISHA K. CAMP, Notary Public. 
Correot— Attest: 
JOHN JAY OX, } 
D. H. McAL Py iN Directors. 
WM, BARBOU K, 5 
10 % Undoubted Security! 
0 Satisfactory References! 
The rapid growth of Tacoma makes great demand for 
money for developments, Borrowers can better affo. 
to y 10 per cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 
Write us for interesting illustrated documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 


CREAT FALLS, Montana. 


The year 1891 will witness the greatest growth that 
has ever occurred in the history of this city, the re- 
sources of which place it in the front rank of the 
ge wing towns of the great Northwest. For full in- 
ormation concerning reliable investments write to 


, H. F. COLLETT & CO., 
" SUCCESSORS TO 
BARNES & COLLETT. 


—---—— ee 


DIVIDENDS. __ 








“THE. WESTERN NATIONAL BANK n 
OF THE CITY OF NE So ek 


Decem 1. } 

A dividénd of 3 PER CENT. on the capital stock of 
this bank has been declared this day payable on and 
after January 2d, 1892. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock P.M. 
on December 2 1891, and re-opened on the morning 
of January 13th, ise2 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, for the election of mt oe the transac- 
b of such other business as may p rly come be- 
fore the meeting, will be held at the ¥ kin, rooms, 
120 B way, on Zueeiey. pares 12th, 1 he 
polls will be open from I 

By order eof the Board £4 Direc 

. SMI "Cashier. 


WESTERN UNION ‘TELEGRAPHCO., 


New York, December 9th, 101. 
DIVIDEND NO, 93, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending December 3ist 
Anst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after ‘the ~, day ot Saneasy next, sale stechioeifare 


ber: in 
he transfer books will abe closed at 3 o’clock on the 
December ist 


inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next, 
R i. ROCH ESTER, Treasurer, 





ELECTIONS. 
TGA HE Sa BEANO RA 
of this 


TORSDAN, January January 12th, igit at the banking house 
is Broadw 


Polls open 2M. tol P.M 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


THE yin rt New York, Eaten As, BANKING; 
ON, NEW YORK, Dec, 2d. 
nae SANNUAL ELECTION POR DIR RS OF 
aw this bank wil will be held at the ba bank! pase, Fe po. 
a treet, on Tuesday, 1892. 
polls will be open from ito Lo'clook 
MASON, Cashier. 


NATIONAL Butea, AND DROVERS’ BANK { 











YorkK, December 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS O 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 
124 Bowery, on TUESDAY, January 12th, between 
the hours of 12 M. and 1 P. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


T'35 CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK.—NeEw YORK. ber 





—The annual election tors of this Bank 
will be held at the aking- way, on 
uesday, January Polls rom M. to 


pw D "SK LIN 


Caca NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 

December 1391.—The annual election for Di- 

t the ban ouse, No. 270 B: ne pa a -- 
king- 0. ‘uw 

the 12th day of January, 1892, between tn the | e hours of i 


and 2 o’clock, 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 


NEw YorRK Deo . . 
‘Q\HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of this Bank for election of Directors and 
In: pepectore rs will be held at the banking-house on 
TUESDAY, January pee 
Polls open from 12 M. to 
ALPRED a TIMPSON, Cashier. 


AST RIVER MATION AL BANK.—An election 

for | nag of a Bank will be held at the 

banking-hou ‘No. 682 Broadway, New psi on 

F pt. SOS ‘January 12th, ~~ 3, ore fo m2 to 
8 o’clock P. Z. EWELL, Cashier. 


}\HE ror BATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW RK, December 12th, 1891.—The an- 
nual meetin, of the stockholders of this bank for the 
election of Directors will be held at the eg 
on Tuesday, the nw | gag of January, 1892, between 
the hours of 12 M. and 1 P 
CHAS. a PATTERSON, Cashier. 
I EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 
8th, 1891.—The annual election for Directors of this 
Bank will be held at the nen ng-rooms on Tuesday, 
January 12th, 1892, from 12 m. 
Is. BAACH. WALKER, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, ) 
191 Broad wa 


ORK, December Win, 199 5 
HE ANN UAL ELECTION FOR R DIRECTORS OF 

















this Bank will be held at the banking-house on 
TUESDAY, , A 12th, 1892, between the hours of 
12 M. and 1 P.M. 


F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
NATIONAL Corny BANK, 


NEW YORK, December 8th, 1891 
YHE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR ‘DIRECTORS OF 
this wank we » Ye at the banking-bouse, No. 
401 Broad “hoa UESDAY, queney 12th , 1392, 
between the ours Sof 1 2M. x Tp 
TEBOUT, Cashier. 


7)MPIRE omTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

166 Broadway, New York, December 10th, 1891.— 
At the annual election for Direc of this Company, 
held on the 7th inst., the eon named gentlemen 


were elected for the énsuin * Ting idle u J 
ndley array, J) Pas 
aries H. Low 








Francis F. Marbury, 
Thomas Sc 


John M. Burke, fren Ww. Curtiss,” 
Mahlon A r, Charles H oT 
Charles erne Walter R. W 


William H. Mentaanye, Hy, G. Kilshemius, 
Henry C. Mortimer, David J. Bartis. 


For Inspectors uf Election for jae year 1892: 
Elisha J. Denisoi 
Areunah M. Burtis, Charles L. Flemin: 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
oe Mr. LINDLEY MURRAY, Jr., was unanimously 
~elected President. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


€ ommercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE market still continues quieter than 
most sellers had expected, but there are 
growing indications that buyers are get- 
ting more into shape for large operations 
in domestics for the spring trade. During 
the past week some of the largest buyers 
have been looking round taking notes, 
and, insome instances, placing good sized 
orders. It is expected that some of the 
agents for the leading brands of bleached 
muslins will announce their new prices 
for the coming season very shortly now, 
and there is considerable diversity of opin- 
ion as to whether or not a reduction will 
be made. Until this uncertainty is cleared 
up the general trade will hang back and 
the orders placed, already referred to, 
have doubtless been under the most 
favored clause. The low price of cotton 
continues an embarrassing factor. Stocks 
of cotton goods are generally in such a 
shape that on merit of supply and demand 
— ought to be sustained, but neverthe- 
ess low cotton values operate in modify- 
ing the sellers’ position and in making 
buyers exacting. For immediate wants 
buying continues on a moderate scale in 
all descriptions of brown, bleached and 
colored cottons. For spring fabrics of the 
gingham order there is also only a quiet 
der.and, but as agents are now in the 
market with their regular lines of spring 
printed fancies the trade in these has ex- 
nded materially and large orders have 
m recorded from nearly all sections of 
the country. The open ing prices of stand- 
ard fancies are not generally fixed, butthey 
are likely to be the same as last season, 6 
cents per yard with discounts. The job- 
bing trade has been ee ad occupied with 
holiday business, a b movement being 
noted in this; in regular lines low prices 
Sa all het po Rn fgg clearing 
rocess prior to stoc 
failure was cnaebened Friday of 
Francis Baker & Co. Commission House, 
with liabilities of from $200,000 to $250,- 
This is the first failure in the New 
York dry goods commissiqn business for 
@ number of months, 








READING NOTICES. 

TO OUR READERS. 
Our receipts for or subscriptions for for the 
past week remind us somewhat of the times 
‘before the War” when a large force of 


clerks were often several * R. in arrears in 
up remittances. 





most hi and old 
cubserinens: for what they have done for us 
and will say that the result will be seen in 
the dma of the paper which for 1892 we 
expect will be richer and better than ever. 


t many very useful 
and excellent things Guitable for Christmas 
resents; but a year’s subscription to THE 
NDEPENDENT is certainly one van the v 
best. Fifty-two weeks in the year it remind 
the recipient of the kindness of the 
We have received several orders to se THE 
INDEPENDENT as a Christmas present and 
hope to have many further orders. 
During thi th large ber 
s month a very num 
of subscriptions will expire, and we beg to 


securing the names of other person 
send in with their own, and obtain the cam 
fit of our club rates. e especially request 
old subscribers to send their renewals 
to us and A net tn so through =e A 
large p on of our regular su rs 
form Babs or renew for from two to five 
years, thus making a considerable saving on 
their subscriptions. The club rates given 
below will be found to be very liberal and 
comprehensive. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three months.. 
four months. 





CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber................+ 


One year each to two subscribers. . 
Three years to one subscriber...... 
Three cabecribers one year each.. 
four years to one subscriber..... 
Four subscribers one yeare each. 
Five years to one subscriber. ..... 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 

In clubs of Five or More, 0 each. dingle 

Copies, 10 cents. 
“FRIAL ” one mon 
HE INDEPENDENT is not nay ty su 

ers after their paid time has exp 
will, however, take pleasure in a SB 
the paper to any subscriber who does no 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 

Our clubbing -_ with other magazines 
and rer for 1892 is ready, and we 
shail be send it to any one tt asks 
for it. e can furnish almost any other 
paper or m ine ata reduction from the 
regular published price. 

Five great Limited Trains to the West Ry <! day 
via the New York Gontealn At America’s Greatest 


nting all the conveniences and luxu- 
ries of trave .—Adv. 


Messrs. SYPHER & Co., sot 26 Fifth Avenue, corner 
Twenty-eighth 8 have avery and e = 
stock of furniture of the Old Prenzh. I and 
lish periods which, in connection with their display © of 
old silver, tapestry. . ete., Lyd ‘- 4 
tablishment one  Sarticularty ‘attractive 
wee wish to pick up choice pieces of copahing An th this 

ne. 


a Traveler take BEscHam’ 8 PILLS with you.— 
pi 


Our subscribers will have notic noticed the ohvertise- 
ment of the General t Spoon which ee 
THE INDEPENDENT, and w ¢ beg to say that ! ne. 
c eodingty ree ‘beautiful an sehacosting souvenir. 
Th her w its historic value, makes it a 
. E and oe ie ‘Chrismas present. 

HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS. 

THE great Sixth Avenue dry goods store of Altman 
& Co, is just now one of the most attractive establish- 
ments in its line in New York City. Its numerous 
and immense warerooms, story upon story, are al- 
ways packed with fresh goods in every one of its nu- 
merous departments. Just now, however, it is in a 
breeze of excitement in consequence of its grand holi- 
day exhibition of countless wares and novelties, em- 
bracing a stock worthy of the good name of the firm 
and also worthy of general inspection by all who 
have a pocketful of Christmas orders to fill. To de- 
scribe fully and in detail the departments, only, of this 
great establishment would fill several columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT. There seems to be no end to the 
sights now to be seen there, and a brief visit, only, will 
satisfy any one that this popular firm knows what is 
wanted to meet the steadily increasing holiday wants 


of the blic. Our advertising columns will show 
our ers that an pth call or an early written or- 
der to Messrs. Altman & Co. will in its results give 
entire satisfaction. 


pWANE HOUTEN'S COCOA—The original, most solu- 
ie.—Adv. 





Seseesss 38 




















Mugeme. REED Pry 9 BAwTON, of 37 Union Gqeere, 

Plated sit fo about “thirty << _ 
Miahed « or -five 

have esta u it the United 
La ee might t well be envied any manufac- 
turer. Sterling rok ype Le ina 
variety of , -c 
store in Union Square is filled wi P- % per- 


taining to their line of business a at reasonable 
rates. 


= WARWICK BICYCLE 











oe, beginning, & 
ate y years, we are ab to say that of forms of ex- 
rm wa hich we are acquainted, particularly for 
, nothing can me > XS 
aa a 5 meee & Se 
magnificent of riding one is very 
great indeed. Pet Tt 
admiring the scenery cany specie! on the 
part of rider is ord ty pamsy 
<The pripe af an ‘AT machine it #18, "Fue 

ns. 

Warwick le ba ad- 





eae received on “toe Agr York Geutent Lin, 
ited 





we, the "os Beaten, im- 


a visit of % 7 
nished the outfit carpets for 
House on A 





Berean eer mea to the 


Koftaterest and possibly gn advantage to read what 











MEssus. gg RE Fs Bi 
papa 





goods 4 

WE noticed at Rothschild’s, in Fourteenth Street, 
aay ‘oF 80 ago. some of his ‘recent ima ot 
trimmed s bonnets 











desire. Out-of-town customers equally 
suited by means of correspondence. _ 
THE Southwestern Limited” of the New York Cen- 
facilities.— Adv. 








DELIGHTFUL TRIPS ACROSS THE 


CONTINENT. 
EASTERN people intending to visit California 
and’ in Raymond 5 Whiteomb' series u 


t in January and three in Fe’ The 
will travel in Pullman vestibu' trains, with 
ing stock: at vari 


& itcomb, 8 
Mexico and the Hawaiian Islands are also in prospect. 


FINE ey FECTIONS. 


MESSRS. STEPHEN WHITMAN & SON, of Phila- 
del; Be a oe extending all over the 








ago, 
themselves a most excellen 4 seaeee. because they 
at the. character fo their 
which can be found at the ee 
ery stores throughout the 


THE New York Central a: = a fastest and most 
complete Ly ae train service of any railroad in 











THE.“ North Shore Limited” of the New York Cen- 

tral affords travel nt Cra hes 3 the bonefit of a su- 
f afternoon, 

by daylight and ay ¥ ed ‘0 


in Ay tor all Tt Westerns estern connections.— Adn 





ELEGANT MILLINERY 
RECEPTIONS. 


es 
FOURTEENTH ST. FULTON 8ST. 
PARIS. 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN. 


We have now received our 
late Winter importations of 
high class novelties in Trim- 
med Paris Bounets and Eng- 
lish Round Hats as usual 
at this time of the season. 

These elegant goods are 
especially designed for re- 
ception, evening, and street 
wear. 

We will also show copies 
of the imported, together 
with origival productions ot 
our own workrooms. 

Also a magnificent assort- 
ment of Ostrich Feathers, 
Aigrettes,and Paris Flowers 
for hair ornaments and 
Floral Garnitures for even- 
ing toilets, 


MOURNING GOODS 
Silk Warp Henriettas 





$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


R, H, Stearns & Co., 


BOSTON, 





Sea wea ase Cc? 
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Moendl), 
FUR GARMENTS. 


Capes, Ooats and Saques, Sable, 
Seal, Astrakhan, 
Krimmer and Persian Lamb. 
Collarettes, 

Boas, Muffs, 
TRIMMING FURS, 


Feather Boas, 
Fur-trimmed Garments, Fur-lined Cloaks, 


Fur Carriage and Sleigh Robes. 
Proadooasy LR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





GREAT HOLIDAY SALE OF 
DRESS GOODS. 


From now until Christmas 
we shall offer remarkable 
values in the various sec- 
tions of our Dress Goods De- 
partment. 

Foreign Novelties in 6 and 
7 yard lengths, Camel’s Hair, 
Crepe and Chevron effects, 
at halfformer prices. 

Paris Robes, all imported 
fabrics, trimmings com- 
plete, $5. 50, $7. 50, $10.00, 
$12.50 and $15.00 each, in 
neat boxes—a useful and 
appropriate holiday gift. 

Dress Patterns of Plaids, 
Checks and Plain Serges, 
$2.50 and $2.70 each. 

Dress Patterns of 50-inch 
all-wool Diagonal Cheviot, 
$4.50 each. 

Dress Patterns of Bedford 
Cord, Wool Henrietta, Fine 
Serge, Cashmere, etc., from 
$4.50 to $7.50 each. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, N.Y. 





USEFUL 
AND APPROPRIATE 


HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 


There can be nothing more desirable 
than a handsome 


ORIENTAL OR FUR RUG, 


of which we have a large collection ina 
variety of sizes and prices. 
We also offer a large assortment of 


SOFA PILLOWS, 

MOORISH SCREENS, 
SILK AND LACE CURTAINS, 
and other articles suited to this purpose. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY, *“Stecece." NEW YORK. 


E, WILLARD JONES. 
LONDON HATS 


ON EXHIBITION AND SALE. 


Specialties in Hats and Umbrellas for the 
Holidays. 


49 Nassau St., New York. 


Chas. D. Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 770 BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S), 
NEW YORK. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
A 
McCOMBER’S LASTS 














FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Me pee oo, Pr wat and Navy Walking Shoes 
e. 

“Suitable 1 Rar City, Seaside. ountain. ward- 
robe copies we out MocOMBE” Ss Waiking, House 
and Parlor Dress and pipers, 

Descriptive pamphlet 1: free to unable to call 

JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


During the past year the ST. DENIS has been enlarged 


RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, New York. 
OPEN EVENINGS. OPEN EVENINGS. 


TOYS! DOLLS!! GAMES!!! 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, TOILET ARTICLES. 
DRESSING CASES, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Fancy and Artistic Furniture, Rockers, Chairs, 
Tables, Children’s Chairs, 
Music Cabinets, Portfolios, ete. 


DIAMOND AND SOLID GOLD JEWELRY, 


Genuine Diamond Pendants, Lace Pins, Rings, Brooches, 
Scarf Pins, Bracelets. 


Gold and Silver Watches, Solid Gold Finger Rings. 


NECKLACES, OPERA GLASSES (BEST MAKES), EYEGLASSES, 
SPECTACLES, FINE CLOCKS, BRONZES, AND ORNAMENTS IN 
BRONZE AND ONYX. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 
SILVER PLATED WARE. 


Men’s Furnishings. 


NECKWEAR, MUFFLERS, HANDKERCHIEFS, SUSPENDERS, GLOVES, 
UMBRELLAS, CANES, DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS, HALF 
HOSE, UNDERWEAR, CARDIGAN JACKETS, JERSEY COATS, 


Ladies’ Hosiery. 


UNDERWEAR, MERINO AND MUSLIN, SHOES, SLIPPERS, RUBBER BOOTS AND 
SHOES FOR LADIES AND MEN. 


HOUSEKEEPING AND HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
FURS, FUR GARMENTS, FUR TRIMMINGS. 


OPEN EVENINGS. OPEN EVENINGS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 TO 321 GRAND STREET. 


SIX FLOORS OCCUPIED EXCLUSIVELY BY US FOR THE s 
NERY, FANCY AND DRESS GOODS, ETC. ALE OF MILLI- 


CREAT CLEARINC SALE OF 


CARPETS. 


War in Prices among Manufacturers 


To rh room aT our immense Spring Orders 
offer ne FS. we "te not intend 
duplicat i, Aso lange lot from the recent “GREAT 
AXMI we SPOR VERE” WILTONS 
the uniform price of 





—_—_ 
____ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


Monterey, California, 


GEORGE SCHONENWALD, 







































by a new and handsome addition which more than doubles 
its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in the new 
building, with a large and very attractive new Dining-room 
connecting with the old well-known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


ONE J DOLLAR PER YARD. 
‘PAPESTRRY J PBILUSB ELS AND EXTRA 


AT , Ba PER YARD 


ts and odd pieces 
. Pe suitable f kinds 
Ss of which we will out 
AT ’ ANT PRICE. 


For above Bargains take e elevator to Floor. 
LACE CURTrAINS. 


“THE CASABAN,”’ 





The Mayflower Wood Franklin Stove. 


This attractive Heater has been in great demand since our (a 
advertisement on it appeared. We are sending this P 


to all parts of the country, and into all classes of houses. = 
Its grateful cheer will transform the dullest apartment 
into something sunny and bright. 
Please bear in mind that it will entlast the brick = 
fire-place er open grate, and surpass either ; 
of them in practical results. 
Can be fitted for burning coal if desired. 
MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
Can be safely shipped to any part of the country at low 
freight rates. Write us for prices. 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CG., 
48 te 54 Union Street. Beosten, Mass. 








thi new and cee, in Marie Antoinette 


The Price 26 an Sralnes Ci, 
RENAISSANCE AND IRIS 
at lower prices ever before 


ceares. 
N.B.—Special Auction Sale 7 


With 
Pa eee jem our any 
Ez Peyote 5; 
Cee ee we Cavokates 


chibi daly: 


— Knapp & Co, 


| STXTHAVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N. Y 





Pasa acianhse Mee 












Manager. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


» BuROrRAN PLAN. 


During the ear the St. DENIS has bee 
lerged by a new wand handsome addition which are 
joubles its fi i ity. 


Ail ‘the latest vem te ha bee: laced 
the new building, inprs . large aan very yee 
new Dining- 
known * 


ni 
Tey loes tte ooking with the old well- 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





Posing Room on on the 1 the Ground Floor. 


1440 Broadway ( Dee Ny Woliand Building, 
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B, Altmal & ( 


Offer their 


ENTIRE COLLECTION 
of 


FANCY 
ARTICLES 


for 


HOLIDAY 
GLETS 


at 


Greatly Reduced 
Prices, 


IN ORDER TO ACQUIRE SPACE NOW 
OCCUPIED BY THIS DEPARTMENT. 


They comprise a large 
and finely selected stock of 
Royal Worcester, Crown 

Doulton, Minton, 
Vienna, and Dres- 


den Porcelains, Mantel Gr- 


Derby, 
Paris, 
Decorated 


naments, and 


Pieces. 


Table, 
Lanips, 


Piano,and Banquet 
Shades, 
Tables 
Small 
Bronze, and 


Lamp 
Clocks, 
Cabinets, 


Onyx and 
Silver, 
Enameled 


Souvenirs, &c., &c. 
18th STREET, 
19th STREFT, 
and SIXTH AVENUE 
(18thStreet station Elevat.d Road.), 
NEW YORK, 


BLANKETS. 


10,000 PAIRS 
White and Colored Blankets, 


1@-4 Cotton, 70 cts. to $1.00 per pair. 
10-4 Wool and Cotton, $1.30 to $3.00 psr pair. 
4 All Wool, $3.00 to $6.00 per pair. 
11-4 Wool and Cotton, $2.25 to $5.00 per pair. 
11-4 All Wool, $3.50 to $8.50 per pair. 


ALSO 


A full assortment of 124 and 134 Extra Fine, All 
Wool, California, Western and Eastern manufacture 
of the best makes at POPULAR PRICES. 


Also 500 lap robes at $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 guaranteed 
to be 20 per cent. less than manufacturer's price and 
equa! to the best goods manufactured. 


H. P, WILLIAMS & C0, 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


woop TYPE 


PRINTING PRESSES Ax MATERIALS 
* Strong ~~ pos Se Rac 
posing. tables Chases i Rules, Leads, et 
_S Spruce Street, New y Werk. 
For Catalogue & Prices of “Hartman” ne he Wire 


Me write HARTMAN MFG Col, Beaver Palle, Pome: 


HOLIDAY 


Classware, 
Fancy Baskets, etc. 


in new 


Crystal Salad Bowls 


and brilliant cutting, 
$13.96; 
worth $18.00 


Richly Gilded Wine Glasses, 


$9.24 Doz.: 


worth $12.00. 


Haviland Dinner Ware, 


$79.56; 


worth $95.00, 


Fish Sets, 


$19.84: 


worth $25.00. 


French Tea Sets, 


$6.98 Set. 


Ice Cream Sets, 


$1.49 Set; 


worth $2.00. 


UPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 
CHRISTMAS. 
H. O'NEILL & CO,, 








6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T ST, 





O'NEILL'S, 


6th AVE., 20th TO 21st St., 


. 
ot 


NEW YORK. 


USEFUL 


PRESENTS. 


Our House Furnishing Department offers 


unusual inducements this week in Fine Cut 
Fine China, 


Brass Coods, 


Fancy Decorated Plates, 


89c. each: 


worth $1.25 


Choice collection Chocolate 
Pots, Sugar Baskets, Creamers, 
Bon Bon Boxes, 


Trays, ete. 


Fancy China 


Royal Worcester Wares, 


$2.93 to 37.92. 


Vienna Dinner Ware 


$17.44; 


worth $20.00, 
tichly Mounted Brass. 5 o’clock 
Tea Stands, 


$7.98: 


worth $10.50. 
Satin Lined Work Baskets, 


98c.: 


* ~~ worth $1.75. 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 
CHRISTMAS. 
H. O'NEILL & C0., 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 


Susurance. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND RE- 
BATES. 


WE are glad to publish the following 
letter from the Provident Life and Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia, and wish that 
we could say that all of the companies 
were equally outspoken in regard to the 
point under discussion: 


EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Str:—In the article entitled “‘ Rebate 

and Pressure,” in your issue of November 

26th, occurs the following reference to the 

Provident Life and Trust Co., of Philadel- 

phia: ‘“‘ The companies ought not to grant 

it [rebate to insurers]. One company at 

least—the Provident, of Philadelphia—in- 

serts in its agency contracts a strict probi- 

bition, conditioning the contract upon it. 

The Provident is not one of ‘the racers,’ 

yet whether its agents regard this as mere 

buncombe depends on what they under. 
stand the spirit of the home office to be. 

Such a prohibition, if accompanied by the 

spirit of high competitive pressure, is an 

order to ‘ go slow, but get there quickly.’ ” 

{ do not understand the sentence which I 

have italicized as reflecting upon the Com- 
pany, altho I have been told that it does. I 
am satisfied that was not your intention. 

But I embrace the occasion to make a state- 

ment, premising that it is not made to 
elicit commendation, but rather as an illus- 

tration of what is possible in the attempt to 

suppress the rebate evil. 

It has been the rule of this Company for 
fifteen years that no agent shall allow 

either directly or indirectly a dollar of re- 
bate; and it has been found entirely practi- 
cable to enforce that rule. For years it has 
been known that an infraction of the rule 
would at once revoke the agent’s contract. 

I am happy to say that it has never been 
found necessary to apply the penalty. 

A few years ago a proposition was made 

that all the companies should combine to 
prevent rebating. The combination was 
not effected, partly perhaps because the 
methods proposed were complicated, in- 
volving the establishment of a bureau, 
etc. But the principal reason, it is pre- 
sumed, was because all the companies ceuld 
not be induced to join. If at that time the 
companies which were willing had united 
in an earnest public declaration to their 
agents of disapproval of the practice, and 
had appealed to their agents to suppress 
it, rebating, so far as the agents of the com- 
panies making the appeal were concerned, 
would have ceased. I base this opinion 
upon the attitude of agents all over the 
country as manifested at that time through 
the various Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions. It was apparent to the agents that 
rebating, while working great harm, 
brought no compensating advantage. They 
needed only the countenance of their re- 
spective companies and the consolidation 
of effort which would have resulted, and 
they would have torn the evil up by the 
roots. Granting that a few companies had 
not joined in the appeal, the pressure upon 
them which would have followed the action 
of the other companies would have been 
irresistible. Indeed, the hesitation of such 
companies, it is likely, arose not from lack 
of sympathy, but from doubt of the sincer- 
ity of other companies and, possibly, fears 
that the attempt was not practicable. 

A great opportunity was lost. I see no 
better remedy at present than for each com- 
pany to reform itself. No need to wait for 
a combined effort. Let even one leading 
company show the example, and others will 
follow; and if the movement should become 
general, I doubt whether any company, 
large or small, would have the temerity to 
oppose it. Of course this is upon the as- 
sumption that rebating has been shown to 
be one of the greatest evils of the business. 

Truly, JOSEPH ASHBROOK, 
Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
no 


THE EXPENSE RATIO IN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

I SEE in the N. Y. Times of last Tuesday, 
the following statement over the signature 
of Jacob L. Greene, President of the Conn. 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


“ During the last five years the great Tontine Com- 
panies have made an average increase in their ex- 
pense account of nearly twenty per cent. . . . 
until now their expenses of management average 
over twenty per cent. of their gross income.” 


Is it true that the expense account of any 
of the great insurance companies amounts 
to twenty dollars of every hundred received? 





Is there any public report of these insur- 
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ance companies that give an itemized ac- 
count of expenses. Po.icy HOLDER. 


There is no public report, and there is no 
obtainable information, upon the matter 
of life insurance expenses which goes into 
details to the extent that many would like 
and we would ourselves like, especially in 
such a way that like items can be com- 
pared, one year with another; an itemized 
statement of expenses is not to be ex- 
pected, but there ought undoubtedly to 
be more separation and less lumping. 
Whatever blame lies upon the companies 
for this deficiency.lies pretty much on all 
alike. 

As to the ratio of management expenses, 
any statement of fact from the source 
mentioned may be accepted as almost cer- 
tainly correct. It is true that the expense 
account in each of the three largest com- 
panies exceeded twenty per cent. of the 
income in 1890, It is also true that this 
ratio in all the New York companies com- 
bined was about 19} in that year and about 
17} in the outside companies operating 
here. Speaking approximately, the three 
behemoths received four-fifths of the in- 
come of the New York companies and 
spent seven-eighths of the expenses, so 
that the remaining companies, which by 
themselves had an expense ratio of 13.8, 
were not able to pull down the ratio of 
the entire twelve very much. 

Our friend is shocked that any company 
should be consuming twenty cents to the 
dollar of its income. But if the policy 
holders are taken to contribute all income 
(which they really do,baring the compa ra- 
tive trifle earned by capital stock) and if 
the statement is, therefore, made that this 
is equivalent to the policy holders putting 
in $100 and taking out $80, we reply that 
inthe mass this is about the truth of it; 
yet we add that anybody who refuses to 
submit to such extravagance will not 
better himself by taking refuge in the 
‘‘natural premium” societies and will be 
very much worse still if he rejects life in- 
surance altogether. The more practical 
way, and the one more likely to be effec- 
tive, is to remonstrate in a temperate man- 





ner, publicly and privately, and in de- 
ciding between companies to be less daz- 
aled by figures, 

One of the great trunk lines has lately 
attracted much attention and advertising 
by putting on the fastest train in the 
world. A train can be run at forty, fifty, 
sixty, and possibly seventy miles an hour; 
but it is costly work, and the increase of 
cost increases upon itself as the speed in- 
creases, after what may be called a nor- 
mal rate is passed. And so in life insur- 
ance. We shall not try to maintain that 
the rate of expense is not too large. Two 
of the great companies have just borne 
testimony that it is, and that they intend 
to reduce it. In this we presume our 


friend will find satisfaction and encour- 
agement, as we do. 








_ INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1891. 





MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
40 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every -holder a steckholder and entitled to 
wget in “istributions of surplus. 
non-forfeiture applies to all policies ont 


eons the most eatures ever before offe' 
Examine its merits before p insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M, V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
fOckT Dec. 31st, 1890. .%: i é 1654 is 
LIABILITIES.................-. »124 

Sus hk” aeea.aae 14 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 











icies. 

Ev y= | policy ns indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is or by by e Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and | * for any age sent on 
eaplinttion 6 to the Company’s Off 


BEN}, f- a EES: pyervide t. 


4" Vice- 


URNER. Aust. Sec, 





WASHINGTON 


Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - Over $1 {000,000 


The assets of the 
portion of Bond Ps a 
ife Insurance company 

smallest proportion of ~ FY a 

The tion Bond of the Washington in 
and explicit terms guarantees advantages not foun’ 
in a contract of i other company. A first-class in- 
vestment policy 


E. S. FRENCH, 1 of te 








contain the largest 
Investments of any 
_— country, and the 


thing which contributes to the silly 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this C war stands unrivaled, 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Insurance in force. . $79,000,000 
LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortality is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized 





SPECIMEN Cc OPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us,ona postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 





ORGANIZED 150. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SE er das b ctasdapsevenevanusdshace 1,357,821 14 


83,829,331 19 











Total Marine Premiums. ............... $5,187,152 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, : 
1890, to 3ist December, 1890................ $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
MORE. 2: So REA. Si 4%, itl 2 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocke...... 7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 Wu 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
PPUUUT TIS St ov ccacssccncececs sneccaceres 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
MENS dnictsbaten us causiUndchocsedlinoces 198,428 18 
RMR $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JAMES * DE tite 
Y LEV. 























W.H. HH. ». ERIC 

A. A. RAVEN . DENTON SMIT . 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY 

WM STURGIS, AWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, - WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAO BELI 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, MAS MAITLAND 
HORACE GRAY, W. HAR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE LEONARD N. LOVELI 
JOHN L. RIKER. EORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK 

Cc. A. HAND WILI 1AM G. BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEW WLETT, RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, SOsrPn AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAW EORGE W.CAMPHELL, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 


SHRISTIAN De THOMSON. 
JOHN D. JONES, President 
. H. H. MOORE Vice-Presiden 
A.A RAVEN, Xd Vie e-P President. 


The United States Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


New Insurance written, - 





RECORD FOR 1890. 


Total amount Insurance in force December 31st, . - - 


C. P, FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” 


1888. 


. $6,335,665.50 
25,455,249.00 





OFFICERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, 


President 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


insurance for the minimum of cost. 
The “Guaranteed Income Policy ” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given 
to a policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 
The “ New Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15th, has been declared to be 

‘one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American. people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 
Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 


JOHN J. TUCKER, . 


Builder. 


J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


$8,463 645 VO 
29,469 590.00 


1889. 1890. 


$11,955,15'7.00 
35,395,462.50 


WM. T, STANDEN, Actuarv. 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


of this Company, which gives the maximum of 
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THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . e ° ° ° 


$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, e e 
Liabilities other than reer ohe 
Surplus, . ° pen 
Receipts from all sources, | eeke 
Payments to Policy-Holders, .  . 
Risks assumed, ° e . ° 
Risks in force, . ° ° e ° 


‘oe Gas eee $136,6868,368 00 

. © « « « + | §05,359 82 
9,981,233 38 
‘ om) oe oe 34,978,778 69 
- 16,973,200 06 

49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e ° e 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, e710 
Interest accrved, Premiums deferred, etc., . +. «+ . 


vw @arefully examined the fovegaing ¢! statement 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
7,133,256 35 


$147, 154, 961 20 “20 


and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 











From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 
In Reserve on Policies ‘and | Surplus, 
In Receipts, . ° 


In Payments to Policy-holders, ° 
In Risks assumed, ° ° ° ° 
In Risks in force, . . ° ° 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
1,772,591 67 
9,383,602 21 
72,276,931 32 


” 4,611 policies, 
- 23,745 policies, 





, isk is s to 

Year. anus. Pe... Polizye Holders. Receipts. Assets. 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19.. + 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,189... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 


1887... 69,457,468... 
1888... 103,214,261... 
1889... 151,602,483... 
1890... 160,985,986... 
New York, January 28th, 1891. 


427,628,933... 14,1 
482,125,184... 14,7 
565,949,934... 


727,550 22... 
15,200,608 38... 
638,226,865... 16,97 


28,423 60... 28,119 922 46.. 
26,215,982 52.. 
81,119,019 62.. 


3,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 


118,806,851 88 
126,082,153 56 
186,401.328 02 
147,154,961 2 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samus. E. Srrovutes. 


j Otrver Harrman., 
Lucius Rosinson, 


Henry W. Situ. 
Samug. D. Bascock, Rosert OLYPHANT. 
Grorce S. Cor. Grorce F. Baxsr. 
RICHARD A. McCurpy. i= THoMPsoN. 
James C, Hoipen. upDLEY OLCcoTT. 
eRMANN C. Von Post. Freperic Cromwe tt. | Ro 
ALExanper H, Rice. — T. Davies. 
Lewis May. 


ROBERT A. GRANN 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


S. Van Renssecagr Crucer. 
Cuartes R. Henperson. 
Grorce Buss. 
Rurus W. PeckHam, 

. Hosart Herrick, 

m. P. Dixon. 


Henry H. Rocers. 
OBERT SEWELL, Jno, W. AucHincioss, 


Tuzopore Morrorp. 
Wirtiam Bascocx. 
Preston B, Piyms. 
Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Aucustus D, Jumtitiako. 
Cuaries E. Mirrer. 
ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, GRranniss. 


pert A. GRANNISS, 


18S, Vice-Presioenrt. 


A Ae F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
DERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 


FRE 
ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F. 1. A., Act 
Cc 





JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 





tua 
HARLES B. PERR - , ad Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, 


WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor, 


WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Baperst. DirgcTors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E, J. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE cry OF NEW YORK, 

New Ipourapes a 

Tal ai ten on ES SO «$8,463,625 00 «$11,955,157 00 


in 
force Dec. Sist.%5,455,249 00 29,409,500 00 = 35,305,46 25 


CEO. H. plc President. 


c. P. F 
Ww HEL ILWIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
A T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


The two ap NTR lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI BLE TERM POLICY which syes 
a tes erential tant. on ft 
d t; e event of death, a jOw' le 

——4 outlay; and the GUARANTERD IN. 





every val fea- 
tare of investment. mrance, and which in the 
event of ty, ins' ma) 
used ERAL 5 FOR A AN 


ons 
pe 





MARSH, M. D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 


1891 


rs 








Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


mn 829 








GRRE .ncccccccee ceccccocgpipegiing am $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve..............-+0+++ 1,770,232 40 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 57,787 05 
eee 985,210 95 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1891.83,213,230 40 





AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Cash Capital....................- $1,000,000 00 
Reserve fer Insurance in 
Rs ay ge 2,985,328 79 


Ted TRE... costcenstiersesedease: 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus...... 2,602,620 05 
@reoss Assets. ...............cceee- 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 

EDWARD LANNING, )} 
WM.A.HOLMAN, [ Asst See*ys. 





MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
Chicago, Ill. 

R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 

GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 

D. B. WILSON, _—— Pacific Coast Department 


San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 








EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 18or. 





Assets, ... é ‘ 


$119,243,744-47 


Liabilities, including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297.13 





Total Undivided — over 


4 per cent. Reserve, . 


Income, , eo 4% ‘ 
New Assurance written in 1890, 


Outstanding Assurance, 


$23,740,447.34 
$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
. «+  %20,662,473.00 








The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine- policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 


one year, 


INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “‘ NON- 


FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 











TNCORPORATED - 


1850 - 


NEW YORK. 





1891. 


NATIONAL 


1891. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, See’y. 





Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 


WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


| Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisce. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1891. 


CAPITAL STOCK, ali cash, 

Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, legal pantera, - 
Unsettied Losses and other claim. 


Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1891, 


2 $1,000,000.00 
$883,165.47 1,007,366.00 
Pe 124,200,538 

612,847.19 


' $2,620,213.19 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


APRET Revie PERT i$ 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $906,257 74 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
©, W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt. 


over all 


‘AL ASSETS, January Ist, 1901......82,960,30 0; 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Provident, 








a 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY lst, 1891. 


Amount ot Net Assets, January Ist, 1890...........8101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 31st) ... . 568,525 


$100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PUeD cnandicngseadcnedanipesataschates comsente4eentiiness heel $28,863,854 71 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890.................0.00cc0e ceeecees 1,635,645 37—$27,228,209 34 
Kenta RE Oise. c cin idee sp cndate cgcdsctncusbocccebhaseesasspbvsenece 5,371,235 38 

Less interest accrued January Ist, 1890. .............ccecceececececcceceseees 





441,344 64— 4,929,890 74—$32,158 100 
$132,616,897 43 
DISB URSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 





ORARII RIG. 0 00 000 cc cs cencegs sasecensccccccqnncocettncabestipeananecosépoctucsooone $7,078,272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances... 6,201,271 54 

Total paid to Policy-holders...............sccsccccsescreccercceecseneesen $13,279,544 02 
TABS OE COMI Rin conic cncsaccccccccccccccspecosccnsnecsccensdsecetess chodenousces 200,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, OtC.............ccccccscccecccccccescccees eosceccece 5,400,061 19 


1,082,662 8€—$20,052,526 U4 





$112,564,371 39 











Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit... ..........cccceceeceescccssececceseuseseceseves $6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market — 
63,887,546 
14,341,917 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 

000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CUI stbin csdice canhhsnncardebotetetgeihass’cdsoducsescccscogecentqesecesacctbaul ° 19,446,083 13 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,451 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, . 

IIS Fann oie cc ccccboccsedsechecescsagedes senddbdccsssdddecdaces 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 

Deine Mnaaies brn, ncbacednbsanniesinenvcnnaniebitaetecsaieneitaaraaae 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums 0 on n existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in HaSilities, is estimated at $2,000,000 a iaelate 1,421,828 15 
AGENCY WADARS: 2 6600000 Lrcccececc: coccctveccsunasneecceesevecesscocscctives < 195,812 91 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1891 . 474,823 52—112,564,371 


3.383,438 58 


Market value of securities over cost value oa Company's books-- 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1891... ..... $1 15,947,809 97 
Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses in course of payment....... .. Secce 0) 900! checcccdees oe 0 een $613,040 54 
Re icin ocnnnsinneadincdeececesesctecessxesasnccsin 364,562 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... ... ...... niuesndne 39,989 7 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presentea)........... c..seee cee cee cee coweees 2,901 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 
Jeusbecdstagneiatees 99,954,304 00 
wceesabennsh posers 54,660 53 





#$101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... ............... 


Consisting of 
Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund....................6...sseeeee $8,670,599 50 
Mate Ge TR, 0 0 i.c caine os encccicccnnc0e sere hetnnetdvsabonusecns’ 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual 
premium. * 


814,898,450 86 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


nEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ED. FORCE. ASSETS. INCOME. 

$22,229,979 | Jan. 1, 1881........ 916 | Jan. 1, 1881...... $43,183,934 | 1990....... 79 

68,521,452 Jan: F r eee te ae a0 | Jan Jan: £ L Yaa. 2: Specie | 188s... Tete 





~150,576,065 | Ji 
Number of policies issued ial fron year, ee 

New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. ist, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, $569,338,726. 


115,947,810 10 besaces 82,158, 100 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 


HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, c. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS EDWARD N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 


H.C. MORTIMER, 


WM. H. BEERS, — 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


Old and Young. 


THE CHRISTMAS PILGRIMAGE. 
(BETHLEHEM.) 
BY CLINTON SC SCOLLARP. 





WHAT means this waiting throng? 

Whence have these weary, way-worn wan- 
derers come? 

Why rises, in strange tongues, the expect- 
ant hum, 

Like that tense under-song 

The joyful Jordan voices in the spring 

Till Hermon hearkens, leaning grandly 
down, 

And wearing still his shimmering snowy 
crown? 

Scon will these murmuring lips with ardor 
sing, 

And soon these lifted faces, wan or brown, 
Glow into worship that is rapturing. 

Back will be thrown the consecrated door, 
And then these feet, from many a distant 
shore, 

Be privileged to press the hallowed floor. 


Why have they come,—the hardy moun- 
taineer 

From Lebanon’s cedars and their checkered 
shade? 

The merchant and the snowy-mantled maid 


Who hold great Nilus dear? 
Why have they come,—the men with restless 
eyes 


And pallid cheeks that tell of norland skies? 

Why have they come,—the Latin and the 
Greek? 

Do pilgrims thus this sanctuary seek 

Because ’twas here 

For year on fiery year 

The red earth drank 

The deluged blood of Paynim and of Frank? 

Or do they surge to see 

The antique symmetry 

Of springing arch and carven pillar fine, 

In this old holy house uf Constantine? 


Ah, no! ah, no! - To them the memory 

Of war is not, and monarchs play no part 

In any thought that stirs an eager heart. 

They have no eyes to see 

A single graceful groining. What care they 

If here, upon a bygone Christmas-Day, 

The King-crusader, Baldwin, took his 
crown! 

Or what to them the saint of blest renown 

In yonder sepulcher, now crumbling clay! 

Their patient feet one precious spot would 
press, 

Their yearning eyes. would lovingly caress 

The time-dulled silver stars 

Sunk deep within the pavement, footfall- 
worn: 

** Here, of the Virgin Mary, Christ was 
born,” 

They read, these pilgrims who have plodded 
far. . 


They read and pass and ponder. Few can 
see 

The tiny thapel and the dim-lit shrine, 

And feel no thrill, despite the mummery, 

Of something more divine 

Within the breast than ever pulsed before. 

Then let us pilgrims be 

Upon this sacred day we all adore! 

Altho our mortal feet touch not the floor, 

Altho our mortal eyes niay not behold, 

Our spirits may take flight, 

And with immortal sight 

Stand where the prayerful wise-men stood 
of old 

In ecstasy of adaration, when 

They saw the Savior of the sons of men. 

CLrnTon, N. Y. 





THE LEROY GOLD MINE. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 

‘** SALAD, sir?” 

Mr. John Sutton shook his head and 
then nodded. He did not like salads—did 
not want the cheese and ice and café noir 
which the waiter brought in turn. But one 
should go through dinnercorrectly. He had 
for years tried to take an interest in cook- 
ery, because it seemed fitting that a rich 
old bachelor living in New York should 
be a bit of an épicure; but, in fact, he did 
not care what he ate. This evening he 
would rather not have eaten any dinner 
at all; but John Sutton never failed to do 
the proper thing, tho he knew thai not a 
human being in the city noticed what he 
did. 

Besides, the dinner at the little café 
broke up the evening, which was apt to 
be long and lonely. He was by no means 
a sentimental man, yet the fact that it 
was Christmas Eve emphasized the loneli- 





ness. The cheery bustle on the streets 


suggested happy homes—you could hardly 
call his luxurious apartments, overlooking 
the Park, a home. The air was full of 
friendly gayety. Mr. Sutton had not an 
intimate friend in New York, and tho 
always courteous and good-tempered,never 
had been gay in the memory of man. He 
could not have his Tuesday’s game of 
whist to-night, because Pratt had to dress 
his children’s tree, an@d Vaux was chair- 
man of a charitable meeting, and Perry 
was Visiting his pet hobby---the industrial 
school. 

Mr. Sutton gave to many charities—it 
was proper to do so; but he took an in- 
terest in none of them. He had no hob- 
bies; he often wished that he had. 

A man of fifty, who had made more 
money than he needed, who had no child 
and no hobby, was—well—outside of 
things, somehow. 

He glanced at his hat, and half rose; 
but if he went to his apartments there 
was nothing to do there but to re-read the 
evening paper. Mr. Sutton was no stu- 
dent, and the theater bored him. 

He sat down again and sipped his cold 
coffee, slipping a coin into the waiter’s 
hand to keep him patient. An uneasy 
smile crossed his face. At fifty to have 
to buy a welcome for half an hour from a 
poor darky! Something must be out of 
gear in a life that ended in that lonely 
fashion. 

No! There had been nothing out of 
gear in his life! It had been rational, 
well-ordered, calm from his school-days 
until now. He had been no scapegrace, 
thank God! 

His lips tightened and he sat looking 
darkly across the room, seeing nothing. 
Why was it that with every year the mem- 
ory of his home and of that boyish trouble 
grew more sharp and close? They were 
more real to him now than all the twenty 
years he had spent in New York. 

His trouble had been commonplace 
enough. He hada brother, Nicholas, as 
unlike him in body and mind as if they 
had been born at the antipodes. But the 
boys were twins and had a love and ten- 
derness for each other singular in rather 
dull hobble-de-hoys. At sixteen John went 
to New York and began the correct, dec- 
orous business career which ended in 
making him one of the richest men on 
Wall Street. Nicholas, like too many 
sons of Virginian planters in those days, 
took to cards and brandy. 

He followed his brother to New York. 
Mr. Sutton shuddered even now as he 
thought of the ragged, drunken loafer who 
had hung about him for months, while he 
was trying to make a place for himself— 
trying to bring honor to the family name. 
If he could have forced him back to de- 
cency; but.he soon found that neither rea- 
son nor abuse nor even contempt would 
avail. Then he had cast him off. It was 
the proper thing to do. He must keep 
his own skirts clean. When his father 
came in search of the boy, he found him 
in jail, where he had been sent as a 
drunken vagrant. The old man was bit- 
ter in his reproaches to John. He took 
the boy to his heart, assuring him that 
“many Virginian gentlemen in their 
youth had been too fond of wine and 
cards.” 

“A weak old man!” Mr. Sutton told 
himself now, as he sat thinking bitterly 
over each miserable detail; ‘‘ but the prod- 
igal son is always the hero, while the 
decent elder brother is snubbed and neg- 
lected.” 

For himself, he had not waited for the 
neglect. He had found a situation in 
London, and turned his back forever on 
the old home in Virginia and the wretched 
sot who had disgraced it. He returned no 
answer to the letters which followed him; 
they ceased at last. He remained in Eng- 


died. 

He did not know now whether Nicholas 
was living or dead, and he had told him- 
self a thousand times that he did not care. 
But of late years he found himself going 
back every day to the old house and the 


river. What a fellow Nick was! Hunting 
or driving or riding, always ahead! as 
much life in him as in a dozen other boys. 





Mr. Sutton, as Nick’s schemes and jokes 


land five years, in which time his father, .- 


nut trees and the coon hunts and the. 
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and scrapes came back to him, would 
shake with laughter, tho he saw no fun in 
anything nowadays. He always had rel- 
ished his pranks; but then he never had 
felt to any human being just ‘as he did to 
that boy Nick! 

He did not know why these old boyish 
days should haunt him as they did lately; 
perhaps his life was lonelier than that of 
other men. He was satisfied that it had 
been a most correct, admirable life; but, 
without doubt, it was empty—somethiog 
was lacking nit which other men had. 

As he sat, pretending to sip his coffee, 
several men whom he knew passed him. 
He fancied that there was something pe- 
culiar in their manner to-night; they 
paused, after the usual bow and smile, to 
exchange a word or two with him with 
an uneasy expression of curiosity—or, was 
it pity?—in their faces. A couple of West- 
ern men, strangers, beckoned to his waiter 
and whispered a question, to which he 
answered “Yes,” and returned to his pose 
of gloomy meditation, leaning against the 
wall. 

Mr. Sutton caught the words ‘‘ Leroy 
Gold Mine” in their talk. Doubtless they 
had asked who he was. Now John Sut- 
ton owned so much of the stock in that 
famous Aladdin’s Cave that he was the 
Leroy Gold Mine. People in New York 
knew the man only through the mine. 
Mr. Sutton shrugged his shoulders and 
turned his back on the Western men. It 
gave him no pleasure to be regarded with 
awe as a money-bag. 

As he turned a lad of sixteen came bus- 
tling in, shook hands with an old man at a 
table, and sat down facing Mr. Sutton. 
What a brown, live, merry face, and what 
muscles! A country boy, certainly; but 
he had evidently been long enough in 
town to wish to shake off the country 
stamp. That suit of clothes had been 
made in a village, but the necktie and 
gloves were new, and in quiet good taste. 

Mr. Sutton had reached the age when 
the fatherly instinct is strongest in a man; 
all boys keenly interested him, but this 
one pleased him suddenly and greatly. 
His eyes twinkled as he watched his awe 
of the head-waiter, his dismay when 
the French ménu was handed to him, and 
his effort to appear at ease and careless 
with both. 

‘* Here, here!” he said, tossing his curly 
head, ‘“‘ what do we want with these Pa- 
risian kickshaws, Dad? Bring us some 
roast beef and vegetables and coffee. 
Coffee with the beef, if you please.” 

The old man, whose stooped back in its 
faded coat was turned toward Mr. Sut- 
ton, leaned forward and whispered anx- 
iously. 

** Oh, that’s all right!” laughed the boy, 
pulling out a tiny roll of bills from his 
pocket and pushing it in again; ‘‘ I don't 
have Christmas Eve and my dad every 
night!” 

A shop-boy on six dollars a week 
salary,” guessed Mr. Sutton to himself. 
“Takes his own sandwich. at a lunch- 
counter but wants to impress the old man 
with the splendor of his town life.” 

From their talk he gathered that the 
lad had been in town for ayear. He was 
going back now with his father to the 
farm on his first holiday. The farmer 
had been busy all day laying in his supply 
of “fishing tackle for the boys and a 
pretty merino for your mother—she'll 
never buy anything for herself—and a 
ring for Jenny—only five dollars, Bob; 
but the man assured me it was a magnifi- 
cent pearl.” 

Bob inspected the ring anxiously. ‘It 
looks very: fine,” he said. ‘‘ I'm glad you 
got her thaf. Jenny has no ring.” 

**T was afeard you'd think me extrava- 
gant,” said the old man with a delighted 
chuckle. ‘‘What time does our train 
go?” d 

‘*Not until midnight. I say, Father, 
you must tell Mother and Jen about my 
café, They uag me to death for fear I'm 
not comfortable. Dye see the satin cur- 
tains? Grand, eh? And the pictures? That 
one by the door ’s a work of art, I tell you! 
I wonder what that cost, now?” 

‘* More than you'll be able to buy soon, 
I'm afraid, Bobby. No talk of raising 
your wages, eh? I should think in a 
year the head of the firm would have 


found you out and seen what stuff 
was in you and given you promotion. 
That's what your mother’s always say- 
ing, ‘A man who has succeeded in the 
world as that man,’ she says, ‘ has done it 
by his keen insight into men. Trust him for 
finding out our Bob! I'd not be surprised’ 
she says, ‘ to see him junior partner soon, 
tho, of course, he must have time to mas- 
ter the business.’ That's what she says. 
Oh, your mother’s reasonable, Bob. She 
don’t expect too much for you, tho she is 
ambitious.” 

Bob rose with a nervous laugh. . ‘‘ Mr. 
Sloan has not given any sign that he knows 
Iam in the world. I’m only a wrapping- 
boy, and there are forty-one one of us. 
Here is your hat, sir.” 

‘*Forty—one of you!” gasped the old 
man. ‘Never mind, Robert, Mr. Sloan’s 
watching you, no doubt. He knows a 
man and the making of one. He'll pick 


+ you out from the forty some day; for, as 


your mother says ”— 

They were out of hearing now; but Mr. 
Sutton saw the boy laugh and throw his 
arm over his father’s shoulders as they 
made their way through the crowd. 

He rose hurriedly. ‘If I had a son like 
that,” he thought. It was half a lifetime 
since he had thought of marrying. Bui 
if he had a boy to care for him as that 
young fellow did for his old father. The 
boy was, no doubt, working hard and liv- 
ing poorly. The making of a man, indeed! 
Trying to cheat the old man with his cafés 
and his rolls of bills! 

Mr. Sutton lighted his cigar and strolled 
out into the night, with a warm throbbing 
in his blood new to it. 

‘* Wrapping-clerk! A lad like that with 
a judicious backer would soon make his 
way. I would have educated him first, 
tho,” he thought, anxiously. ‘‘A man 
must have command of the languages to— 
Bah! The boy is nothing to me!” and he 
climbed the steps to the Elevated Rail- 
road. 

When he entered the car he saw two 
men whom he knew sitting opposite, and 
rhe caught on their faces as they bowed 
the same startled glance of curiosity and 
sympathy which he had fancied had met 
him elsewhere to-night. 

He sat down annoyed and puzzled. 
What could it mean? A moment later a 
young man whom he did not know, and 
who had been eying him curiously, leaned 
forward. 

** You have notseen the latest edition of 
the evening paper, Mr. Sutton?” 

It was to be found there, then? 

** No,” he said, bowing civilly. 

** May I give it to you? I have read it.” 

“Thank you, no. I shall find it fh my 
rooms,” and, still smiling courteously, he 
turned his back upon the young map, and 
left the car. 

** He would have furnished the morning 
papers with an item, ‘How John Sutton 
heard the news,’” he said, with a grim 
chuckle. 

But what was the news? 

Mr. Sutton, like most men, had some- 
times fancied that he might die suddenly 
on the street or on change, and his great 
fear was that he might shriek or kick or 
say something in the act of dying un- 
worthy of his personal dignity. He felt 
as if something like death was coming to 
him now. He must be careful and guard 
himself. 

Whatever it was, Peter, his valet, would 
know it. 

Peter did know it. His master saw it 
in his face. -The man met him at the door, 
took his hat and coat and preceded him 


new in his treatment of him. He stirred 
the fire, and drew up his easy chair, with 
pity and affection in every motion. Mr. 
Sutton writhed uncomfortably. 

‘* Have you the last edition of the paper 
there?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Peter produced it and smoothed it out 
carefully upon the table; his red hands 
shook unsteadily. 

** Can I go now, Mr. Sutton?” 

** Yes, youcan go.” 

“Tl be outside, sir, if you want any- 
thing.” 

**He did not want to see me when I 





read the news,” said Mr, Sutton, ‘Those 


up the stairs with an anxious care quite |. 


Irish have hearts.” He smiled with a 
quiver of the lips as he opened the paper. 
Who would have thought Peter cared for 
him so much?’ 

““Ah-h! Hereit is!” 

“Crisis in the Western market! Sudden and 
unexpected fall of Leroy Gol1 Mine Stock 
below par!! Ruin of a great speculator! ! !” 
Below in lesser type the public were 
told how, owing to frauds in the far 
West, Leroy stock had been without sub- 
stance for days, how the bottom had fallen 
out without warning. How, in conse- 
quence, John Sutton, who held almost the 
whole of the stock, was left penniless in an 
hour. A brief sketch of the life of the 
Great Gold King followed with a woodcut 
of his face, English side-whiskers, neat 
black cravat and all. 

The report continued: 

“It is scarcely possible that Mr. Sutton 
will ever rally from this complete over- 
throw. Heisasolitary man with no per- 
sonal friends. There is a rumor that the 
shock of the news has brought on an attack 
of apoplexy. His doors have been closed to 
representatives of the press all evening, but 
from the excited and angry manner of his 
servants, our reporter inferred that this 
worst surmise was true. Whether well 
or ill, however, there can be no doubt 
that the Great Gold King, who this 
morning was the happy owner of riches 
before whose vast and golden sheen Alad- 
din’s treasures paled, lies down to-night 
without a dollar!! !’’ 

Mr. Sutton read it all to the last word. 
His calm, smooth-shaven face whitened a 
little; but that was all. He had met the 
deathblow with courage which ought to 
have satisfied himself. Once he even 
burst into a hoarse laugh. 

**Aha! Peter kept them at bay! He’s 
a good fellow—a good fellow.” 

He sat quiet for a long time, the paper 
dropped upon his knee, looking steadily 
into the fire. It shocked him to find how 
much it mattered to him in this crisis that 
this poor Irishman cared for him—a little. 
Even the newspaper called him a solitary 
man. Hewas solitary. He had not one 
friend to come to him to-night in this 
desperate strait and say, ‘‘ Sutton, Iam 
sorry for you.” He saw it now. 

He stocd up at last and stretched his 
arms up as if his breath would not come. 
‘‘Thave made my life empty,” he said; 
‘yes, empty. I have made a mistake.” 

But what could he do now? Turn 
down the gas and go to bed in his 
usual correct, orderly fashion, and waken 
on Christinas morning into a world in 
which there was no God, nor friend, nor 
gift for him? He put out his hand to the 
light; there was a quick tap at the door. 

A man came in—not Peter. An old 
man, stout, stooped shouldered. The 
hair was gray—but it was Nick’s laugh, 
Nick’s eyes; it was Nick’s old, kind, boy- 
ish, merry voice. He caught Mr. Sutton 
by the arms. « 

** John,” he said, ‘‘ don’t you know me? 
It’s Nicholas.” The very same tones ip 
the voice that used to call from the nut 
trees! Yet this man was gray and wrin- 
kled. 

‘*Don’t you know your own brother? 
I've come for you to go home with me.” 

‘**Home? To the old house?’ 

‘““Why yes. Where else is your home? 
Waken up, John!” 

Some great warm tide of life was 
sweeping through John Sutton’s soul. But 
habit clung to propriety and order. 

**Sit down,” he said, feebly. You— 
you have surprised me. I am glad to see 
you, I did not expect tosee you, Nicho- 
las.” 

**And you never would,” the planter 
said, roughly, “if things had gone on as 
they were. I’ve seen you whenever I 
came to town. I’ve walked by the hour 
on Broadway to catch a glimpse of you. 
But I said to Bob: ‘ He doesn’t want us. He 

has money and crowds of friends.’ But 
to-night we read the paper. And then I 
said to Bob: ‘Now I'll have my brother 
again.’ I thought when you were in 
trouble and sick you’d turn your back on 
your new friends and come home.” He 
put his big arms about the lean, shaking 
figure. ‘‘Come John,” he said, “come 


to your brother.” 
What strength was in him! What in- 








kinship—of blood—seemed to warm the 
whole earth for John Sutton as he stood 
holding his brother’s hand. 

** Yes, I'll go,” he said, nodding. 
**Good! Sit down. You’re weak. Susy’ll 
build you up! I telegraphed her that I'd 
bring you home in time for Christmas din- 
ner. George! What a welcome you'll 
have. Susy knows which was your room. 
{t's just as you left it.” 

** Do you mean that we are going to the 
old house to-night?” 

“Certainly. The train starts at mid- 
night. Now”—he hesitated, reddening— 
* your clothes, John? If you would rather 
leave all behind—those wretched creditors, 
you know? I've got plenty for us both. 
Don’t bring a rag.” 

John laughed. ‘Oh, it is not so bad as 
that!” he said. ‘‘ Peter will put up some 
clothes in a valise.” 

The same old stupid, generous Nick! 
But, as his brother planned the journey, 
Mr. Sutton scanned him bewildered. The 
staid planter had evidently quite for- 
gotten the scapegrace of thirty years ago. 
He took, indeed, the admonitory tone of 
an elder brother to the reckless city man. 
‘*T hope you'll be able to content your- 
self on the plantation, John,” he said. 
‘*No balls, no operas, you know. No 
French dishes such as I saw at Bob’s grand 
café! Just the same old, quiet house, and 
Debby for cook.” 

‘Is Debby living still? You have hada 
tranquil life on that farm, Nicholas. Not 
many men are so fortunate.” 

Nicholas looked at him astonished. 
‘* Why, surely!— Do you mean that you 
did not know? I only bought back the old 
place two years ago. I’ve been working 
and saving for it since I wasa young man. 
I have it now, thank God!” 

‘** Bought it back! Did not Father leave 
it to you?” 

Both men rose in their excitement. 

‘* There has been a great mistake here,” 
said Nicholas, in a strained, low voice. 
‘** Major Holt had a mortgage on the plan- 
tation—surely you remember? -He fore- 
closed the year you went to London.” 

‘Turned my father and the girls out 
penniless! Where did they go?” 

‘*T had work in Staunton, clerking, car- 
pentering—anything—to make an honest 
penny. They lived with me. Father died 
five years later. Sarah married. Mary is 
with me still.” 

** And you carried that trouble alone! 
Why did you not tell me, Nick?’ 

‘Father did write to you in London, 
but ”"— 

‘I sent back the letter unopened. I 
thought”— He walked hastily across the 
room, forgetting to finish the sentence. 

The scapegrace Nick had worked all 
these years in poverty for his father and 
sisters. It was he who was the prodigal 
son—he who had wasted his substance. 

Mr. Sutton did not speak a word of re- 
pentance or remorse to his brother, but 
there was something in his face when he 
turned which no man had ever seen there 
be‘ore. 

“It is nearly time for us to go,” he 
said, looking at his watch. ‘‘ Are—are 
you sure that your wife and children will 
care to see me, Nick? They have no rea- 
son to welcome me.” 

**No reason! Brother! Why, they know 
you as wellas Ido! You have been the 
hero of all my old stories. I reckon I’ve 
bored them with you many atime! Here 
is Bob, he'll tell you what a rousing wel- 
come you'll have!” 

“Oh! This is Bob?” Mr. Sutton took 
the lad by both hands; looking into his 

flushed, smiling face. A queer thought 
came to him. ‘If I hada son like this 
boy,” and then, ‘“‘Can I ever make Bob 
love me like a son?” 





The old house shone just as it did forty 
Christmases ago. There was the same 
snow outside, the Negro still lounging 
about the barn, the abundance of food, 
the scarcity of everything else. There 
was no change here. Surely he and Nick 
were twin boys still, and would presently 
go out to chase rabbits through the woods! 

Susy, his brother's wife, spoke with 
precisely the sweet falsetto which his 
mother had used; how familiar her gen- 
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wifely lore, her busy fingers, the calm, 
good humor with which she bore lazy 
servants and screaming babies. Surely, 
there was no -gentlewoman on earth like 
the Virginia woman! 

The odd feeling that he belonged to this 
home—had always belonged to it—brought 
a strange comfort and se¢urity to John 
Sutton. It was as if asolid stone founda- 
tion had suddenly showed itself, under 
that shackling tenement, his life. 

There was not a woman in New York 
who knew his first name, yet here was 
Susy calling on “brother” to decide 
whether the ice on the pond was safe for 
the children or not. 

It pleased him to be consulted, and he 
went down to the pond. The boys ran 
before shouting, but the little girls kept by 
his side, thrusting their mittened hands 
into his. He wasafraid of them all at first, 
but when he was alone with them began 
to talk, and presently eagerly told of the 
time when he was neary drowned in the 
pond, 

‘*Couldn’t you tread water, sir?” asked 
his namesake John. 

‘‘No; I wasa good swimmer, tho,” he 
said, a little mortified that he had never 
learned to tread water. 

Lucy, the baby, soon was tired and began 
tocry. He took her up and hugged her in 
his arms. 

“Get down directly!” cried Susan, the 
next oldest baby. ‘‘ You’re makin’ Uncle 
John tired on Christmas Day!” 

‘“‘T like it,” said Uncle John. The fat 
little red face in its woolen hood pressed 
softly against his own. It was the first 
baby that he had ever held in his arms. 
He actually tried tohum atune. When 
he met Nicholas, however, he handed her 
over quickly, and grew silent and stiff 
again. 

Susy, soft and slow of speech as she was, 
had keen intuitions. ‘The first thing to 
be done to make him happy here,” she 
said to Nicholas, *‘is ‘to convince him at 
once that he is necessary to us; that his 
place was vacant until he came.” 

Hence, before the day was over John 
found himself advising Nicholas how to 
invest the thousand dollars which he had 
in the Saving Fund, and promising Susy 
to observe the boys keenly to decide what 
business they were fit for. 

While they were talking, the children 
came swarming out to take him in to 
dinner. It was the most important hour 
of the year to them, and he saw that he 
was the top and crown of it. 

The great table was loaded as in the old 
time. The kindly, black faces beamed on 
him in at the doors. The children clung 
around his legs, leading him to the chair 
of honor. When Nichoias, too, was say- 
ing the usual long and tedious grace, he 
suddenly stopped and, with a choke and 
sob, said: ‘* I thank God that he has given 
us back our brother!’ and sat down, for- 
getting the rest. 

John Sutton had partaken of countless 
dinners in his life; but this seemed to be 
the first meal that he had eaten since he 
left this house, a boy of sixteen. When it 
was nearly over, he said: 

‘‘Tam gving to ask for my Christmas 
gift, Nicholas,” laying his hand on Bob’s 
shoulder. “It is that you will let me 
have this boy, to provide for his future 
when we go back to New York.” 

** Back to New York! Why, John, you 
have come home to live!” cried his brother, 
aghast. 

‘*No, I must go back.” A meaning 
smile flickered over Mr. Sutton’s face. 
There was a mistake,” he said. “I sold 
my shares in the Leroy Gold Mine a fort- 


night ago.” He looked around the table 
for rejoicing, but there was none. § 
looked at him in pov Nicholas seed 
up, his rough face slowly losi _— color. 

‘I’m glad you have your millions still, 
John,” he said; “‘but—I have lost my 
brother.” 

‘“No,” John Sutton said—‘“‘no.” He 


was not a man of words. He looked at 

the room, at the fire burning on 

hearth, at the faces which in one - 
had familiar and 





THE CHRISTMAS CAT. 
BY RALPH FANSHAWE. 


It was the middle of the night 

When Santa Claus, clad all in white, 
Without a sign of any noise 

Came down the chimney with his toys. 
A host of pretty gifts he had 

To make a little fellow glad— 
Playthings of every kind and make 

To please him when he should awake. * 
Among them, and the last of all, 

A woolly kitten, fat and small, 

He placed upon the moonlit floor 
Close by the chamber’s open door. 
Then up the chimney quick he sped 
And jumped into his snowy sled, 

And hurried back with jingling bells 
Unto the kingdom where he dwells. 


No sooner had he gone away 

When in came Mouser, grave and gray, 
A sort of cat-folk Santa Claws, 

Soft stepping on his velvet paws. 

And there before his very eyes 

The woolly kitten, half his size! 

He bowed politely to his friend: 

“A cat,’”’ thought he, * let that amend!” 
Then pausing, with a puzzled look, 

A survey of the stranger took,— 

Saw that his eyes were open wide, 

His tail curled neatly at his side, 

His whiskers brushed, all smooth his fur,— 
But could not catch his gentle purr. 

So Mouser deemed it wise and hest 

To speak, and thus his friend addressed: 


‘Friend of my kindred Catfolk, here 
Accept my welcome and good cheer. 
I’ve been a long time in this house 
The sole destroyer of the mouse; 

Yet of the mice enough there be 

To satisfy both you and me, 

And you are welcome to your share 
So long as there are mice to spare.” 





The woolly kitten silent sat, 

Which much surprised the elder cat. 
Then Mouser bade him tell his name, 
How old he was and whence he came; 
And getting no response at all, 

His hopes began to faint and fall; 
Yet once again he spoke, his pride 
Too great to let him be denied 

Of courtesy and proper grace 

By any member of his race. 


* Are you,” quoth Mouser, “ such a cat 
As would be thought aristocrat, 

Too proud and prim to be polite; 

To meet a fellow-cat at night 
Halfway is what I wish to do, 

But not an inch will venture you. 
Know, sir, my lineage can tell 

On mother’s side, a Tortoise-shell, 
And on my father’s, if you please, 
That ancient family—Maltese! 

Our coat of arms is of the best; 

A cat-o’-nine-tails is my crest! 

Speak then, if you can boast of more, 
I stand here ready to adore.” 


But never once the stranger stirred, 
Nor answered Mouser with a word. 


So all his friendship spurned at lasé, 
Old Mouser from the chamber passed; 
With bosem filled with discontent, 
And mood unhappy, out he went. 
‘“*T’ve seen all sorts of cats,” said he, 


“* And cats of every pedigree, 

But until now I’ve never come 
Across a kitten deaf and dumb! 

I pity him in this. old house, 
He’ll never hear a single mouse!”’ 


. . . . . . 


But when the Christmas morning broke, 
The little boy from dreams awoke, 
And first of all his gifts was this 
Strange cat who couldn’t purr nor siss: 
He loved the woolly cat because 
It didn’t scratch him with its claws. 

New York Cry. 
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TUGGIE BANNOCKS'S GHOST. 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


In the darkness of Christmas morning, 
in the year 1811, old Benny Nichols could 
not sleep. He was not thinking of Santa 
Claus nor of Christmas gifts; he was 
watching for the first gray dawn which 
marked his regular rising hour, and he 
tossed and turned, wondering why he was 
so wakeful, until at last he rose in despair 
and lighted a candle to discover how long 
he had to wait ere daybreak. To his 
amazement he found the hands of the old 
clock pointing to the hour of nine, and as 
he stood shivering, candle in hand, star- 
ing at the apparently deceitful bland face, 
the clock raised its voice and struck nine, 








| loudly and brassily, as if to prove that its 





hands and face told the truth. Benny 
then walked quickly to the window, and 
saw that the apparent darkness and length 
of the night came from a great wall of 
snow which covered the entire window 
and which had nearly all fallen since the 
previous sunset. 

Keenly awake at once when he recog- 
nized the lateness of the hour, the old man 
wakened his wife Debby, and bade her 
‘hurry up and git somethin’ to eat. It’s 
nine o’clock, and we've had the wust 
snowstorm ye ever see, and me a-layin’ 
here in bed, and them new sheep a-walkin’ 
into the sea and gettin’ drownded!” 

Benny was a weazened-faced, dried up 
old man, who was the shepherd of a large 
Narragansett farm which lay between 
Pender Zekes Corner and the bay. He 
knejr well the danger that came to sheep 
in a heavy snowstorm. He had seen a 
great flock of the timid, shrinking crea- 
tures retreat and cower one behind the 
other to shelter themselves from the fierce 
beating of the wind and sleet, until, in 
spite of his efforts, all were edged into the 
sea and lost. Without waiting for any 
warm food, cautiously opened the door to 
dig himself out. 

“Ye can’t go out, Benny Nichols, in 
them shoes” said Debby firmly. ‘‘I told 
ye long ago they was half wore out— 
here, put on yer Sunday long boots.” 

This suggestion was a bitter one to pru- 
dent Benny, who expected to have those 
boots for Sunday wear for the next ten 
years, just as he had for the past ten: and 
he knew well what a hard day’s work he 
had before him, and how destructive it 
would prove to shoe leather. But Debby 
was firm, and, seizing the great boots from 
the nail on which they hung, she poured 
out the flaxseed with which they were al- 
ways kept filled, when they were not on 
Benny’s feet, and which kept them soft 
and in shape. The old man pulled them 
on his shriveled legs with a groan at Deb- 
by’s extravagance, and then proceeded to 
dig out a path in the snow. When he 
reached the surface and could look around 
him, he saw with satisfaction that the 
snow and wind had blown during the 
previous night away from the water, 
hence, his sheep would hardly be drowned. 
He quickly discovered a strange shaped 
bank of snow by the side of one of the 
great hayricks, so common throughout 
Narragansett, and he shrewdly suspected 
that some of his sheep were underneath 
the great drift. This proved to be the 
case, and when he shoveled them out all 
were alive and well. In a snowdrift, by 
the side of a high stone wall, he found the 
remainder of his flock save one, a fine lit- 
tle ewe of the creeper breed, the rarest and 
most valued of all his stock. As sheep 
sheds at that time were unknown in Nar- 
ragansett, the loss of sheep was great in 
the Christmas storm; and Benny was 
justly proud of his rescued flock, tho he 
mourned the one sheep that was lost, and 
blamed himself for sleeping so late, say- 
ing, he *“‘ wouldn’t have minded spilin’ his 
roast-meat boots if he could have found 
the creeper.” 

On the fourteenth day of January Benny 
Nichols chanced to see in the snow, by the 
side of a hayrick which stood a mile away 
from his home, a small hole about half an 
inch in diameter which his practiced eye 
recognized at once as a ‘‘ breathing-hole,” 
and which indicated that some living 
thing had been snowed in and was lying 
underneath. He broke away the covering 
of icy crust, and to his amazement saw a 
poor creature of extraordinary appearance 
which he at first hardly could believe was 
his own lost creeper sheep. She was 
alive, but alas! in such a sorry plight. 
The hungry sheep, in her three weeks’ 
struggle against starvation, had eaten off 
every fiber of her own long wool that she 
could reach, and she lay bare and trem- 
bling in the cold air, too weak to move, 
too feeble to bleat either in distress or 
welcome. Old Benny wrapped the half- 
dead creature in the corner of his cloak 
and carried her home to Debby, who fairly 
shed tears at the sight of the poor naked 
skeleton of a sheep. Tenderly did the 
kind woman wrap the frozen ewe in an old 
flannel petticoat and feed her with warm 
milk, a few drops only at first, and then 
with much caution until the sheep was 





able te digest her ordinary food. In a 
week the creeper seemed as strong as ever, 
quickly gained the lost flesh, and could 
bleat both loud and long. And with re- 
turning health she grew active and mis- 
chievous, and was constantly thrusting 
her long black nose into most unexpected 
and most unsuitable places, to the great 
distress of careful Debby, who longed to 
put her out-of-doors. 

But the sheep's lost wool could not grow 
as quickly as did the fat on her ribs, and 
she could not be thrust out thus naked 


and bare in the winter air, so Debby de- . 


cided to make for the little creature a false 
fleece. For this purpose she took an old 
blue coat which had once been worn by her 
son, and cut off the sleeves until they 
were the right length to cover the ewe’s 
forelegs. She then sewed at the waist of 
the coat two sleeves from an old red flan- 
nel shirt; these were to cover Nanny’s 
hind legs, And when Debby drew on the 
gay jacket and buttoned it up over the 
sheep’s long backbone with the large brass 
coat buttons, there never was seen such a 
comical, stunted, hindsideforemost carica- 
ture of what is itself a caricature—an or- 
gan-grinder’s monkey. 

When Benny carried the gayly dressed 
Nanny out to the inclosed yard, it was 
hard to tell which exhibition of feeling 
was the keenest—poor unconscious and 
absurd Nanny’s delight in her freedom 
and her eager desire to take her place 
with her old companions, or the conster- 
nation and terror of the entire flock at 
the strange wild beast which was thus turn- 
ed loose among them. 

At nightfall, however, Benny placed 
Nanny in’ the open field with the sheep, 
thinking that they would gradually 
throughout the darkness become used to 
the presence of her little harlequin jacket, 
and allow her to graze by their side in 
peace, 

That night two cronies of Benny’s came 
from a neighboring farm to talk over the 
storm and to buy some of his lambs. The 
three old men sat by the great fireplace in 
the old raftered kitchen in the pleasant 
glow from the blazing logs, each sipping 
with unction a mug of Benny’s famous 
flip, while Debby rubbed with tallow the 
sadly stiffened long boots that had been 
worn in the Christmas snow. Suddenly 
a loud wail of distress rang in their ears, 
and the door was thrust violently open, 
and in stumbles the breathless form of a 
tall, gaunt old Negress named Tuggie 
Bannocks. She was a relic of old slavery 
times, who lived on a small farm near the 
old Gilbert Stuart Mill, on Petaquamecut 
River. They all knew her well. She had 
bought many a pound of wool from Benny 
to wash and card and spin into yarn, and 
she always helped Debby in that yearly 
trial of patience and. skill—her soap- 
making. The old Negro woman had 
double qualifications to make her of use 
in this latter work; her long, strong arms 
could stir the soap untiringly for hours, 
and then she knew also how to work pow- 
erful charms—traditional relics of Voo- 
dooism—to make the soap always turn out 
a success, 

Tuggie Bannocks sank upon the settle 
by the ‘fire, murmuring: ‘“‘ Tanks be to 
Praise! Tanks be to Praise!” and closed 
her eyes in speechless exhaustion. Debby 
took a half-crushed basket of eggs from 
the old woman’s arm, drew off her red 
woolen mittens, and rubbed briskly her 
long cold claws of hands. Benny had a 
vague remembrance of the old-time 
‘‘emergency ” saying ‘‘ feathers for faint- 
ers,” and seized a turkey’s wing that was 
in daily use as a hearth-brush, thrust it 
into the flames and then held the scorch- 
ing feathers under the old Negress’s nose 
until all in the room were coughing and 
choking withthe stifling smoke. 

Spluttering and choking at the dense 
feather smoke, Tuggie gasped out: ‘I 
ain’t dead yit—I specks I shall be soon 
dough—kase I seen de ole witch a-ridin’ 
—I’se most skeered to death” (then, in 
a fainter voice)—‘ gib me a mug of dat 
flip.” Startled Benny quickly drew a 
great mug of home-brewed beer and gave 
it a liberal dash of Jamaica rum and sugar, 
then seized from the fire the red-hot ‘‘ log- 
gerhead” and thrust it seething into the 


liquid until the flip boiled and bubbled 
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and acquired that burnt bitter flavor that 
he knew Tuggie dearly loved. The old 
woman moaned and groaned as she lay on 
the settle, but watched the brewing of the 
flip with eager eye, and sat up with alac- 
rity to drink it. 

With many a shuddering sigh,and many 
a glance behind her at the kitchen door, 
and crossing her fingers to ward off evil 
spirits she began: ‘‘ Ye know Miss Nick- 
kels, I telled ye I was witch-rid by ole 
Mum Amey, an’ dis how I know I 
was. Ye see I was agoin’ to wuk a charm 
on her first off—not to hurt her none, 
jess to bodder her a leetle—an’I jess put 
my project on de fire one night, an’ it jess 
agoin’ to boil, an’ in come her ugly, ole 
grinnin’ black face at de door, an’ say she 
agoin’ to set wid me a spell.” Mum 
Amey was a wrinkled half-breed Indian 
of fabulous age and crabbed temper, a 
‘** squaw-nurse,” who was, of course, not 
half as black as Negro Tuggie, ‘‘She 
walk ober to de chimbly to light her pipe 
an’ ask me what I a-cookin’, an’ I say Ise 
a-makin’ glue cause Ise afeared she see de 
rabbit’s foot in de pot an’ I say it all done, 
an’ yank de pot offen de crane so she 
can’t see into it. An’ ob course when 
I take de project offen de fire afore it’s 
wukked, it break de charm; an’ wuss still, I 
can’t nebber try no project on her no more. 
Ole Mum Amey larf, an’ say, a-leerin’ at 
me, dat pot ob glue won't nebber stick 
nothin’ no more. An’ ebber sence dat 
night I ben witch-rid. Mornin’s when I 
wakes up I sees marks ob de bit in de cor- 
ners ob my mouf, where Mum Amey ben 
a-ridin’ me all ober Boston Neck an’ up de 
Ridge Hill till I so tired an’ stiff I can’t 
hardly move. I’se ben pinched in de 
night an’ hab my ha’r pulled. An’ my 
butter won't come till I drops a red-hot 
horseshoe in de cream to dribe her out. 
One day I jess try her to see ef shea 
witch (dough I know she one, ’cause I see 
her talkin’ to a black cat); I drop a silber 
sixpence in her path, an’ jess afore she get 
to it she turn an’ go back, jess I know she 
would. No witch can’t step ober silber. 
An’ now, Benny Nickkels, I know for shore 
she’s a witch. I see her jess now in de moon- 
light a-chasin’ an’ ridin’ your sheep; an’, 
shore’s yer bawn, yer'll find some on ’em 
stone dead in de mornin’—all on ‘em, meb- 
be!” 

Benny looked wretched enough at this 
statement. Dearly as he loved his sheep 
and ready as he was to face physical dis- 
comfort and danger in their behalf, he was 
too superstitious to dare to go out in the 
night to rescue them and brave the witch. 

** How did she look, Tuggie? And what 
did she do?” whispered awestruck Debby. 

**Oh she was mons'ous fearsome to see! 
Witches don’t nebber go in deir own form 
when dey goes to deir Sabbaths. She was 
lung an’ low like a snake. She run along 
de groun’ jess like a derminted jeller 
painter, a-boundin’, an’ leapin’, an’ spring- 
in’, a-chasin’ dem pore sheeps—oh, how 
dey run! Wid her ole red an’ blue blan- 
ket tied tight aroun’ her’—dat’s how I 
knowed her. An’ she had big sparklin’ 
gole dollars on her back—wages ob de 
debbil, I specks. Sometimes she jump in 
de air an’ spread her wings an’ fly awhile. 
Smoke an’ sparks come outen her mouf 
an’ nostrums! Big black horns stick 
outen her head! Lash her long black tail 
jess like de debbil hisself!” 

At this dramatic and breathless point in 
Tuggie’s flip-nourished and quickly grow- 
ing tale, credulous Debby, whose slow- 
working brain had failed to grasp all the 
vivid detailsin the black woman’s fervid 
and imaginative description, interjected 
this gasping comment: ‘‘ It must ha’ been 
the devil or the creeper.” 

Benny. jumped from his chair, and 
stamped his foot, and at once burst into a 
loud laugh. of intense relief, and with 
cheerful bravado began to animatedly ex- 
plain to his open-mouthed cronies that of 
course any one could see that Tuggie’s 
sheep-chasing witch was only the creeper 
sheep in her new fleece, and he offered 
swaggeringly to go out alone to the field 
to bring the ewe in to prove it. 

The old Negress sprang to her feet, in- 
sulted and enraged at the jeering laughter 
and rallying jokes, and advanced threaten- 
ingly teward him. Then, as if with a sec- 
ond thought, she stopped with a most 





malicious look, and in spite of Debby’s 
conciliatory explanations and her sooth- 
ing expressions “‘ that it might have been 
Mum Amey after all,” she thrust aside 
Benny’s proffered mollification of a fresh 
mug of flip, seized her crushed basket, 
stalked to the door and left the house mut- 
tering vindictively: ‘‘High time to stop 
such unrageous goin’s-on—dressin’ up 
sheeps like debbils—scarin’ ole woman to 
death an’ breakin’ all her aigs! Ole Tuggie 
Bannocks ain’t forgot how to burn a proj- 
ect! Guess dey won't larf at witches den!” 

And surely enough—as days passed it 
could plainly be seen that the old Negress 
had carried out her threat—for the chim- 
ney was ‘‘conjured”—was ‘‘salted.” On 
windy nights the shepherd and his wife 
were sure they could hear Tuggie dancing 
and stamping on the roof, aud she blew 
down smoke and threw down soot, and 
she called down the chimney in a fine, 
high, shrieking voice: ‘‘T’ll project ye, 
Benny; I'll project ye.” And she burnt 
the cakes before the fire, and the roast 
from the spit, and thrice she snapped out 
a blazing coal and singed a hole in Debby’s 
best petticoat, tho it was worn wrong side 
out as a saving charm. And Beany could 
see, too, that the old ram was bewitched. 
The remainder of the flock soon became 
accustumed to the sight of Nanny’s funny 
false fleece, but he always fled in terror 
at herapproach. He grew thin and pale 
(or at any rate faded), and he would 
scarcely eat. Debby despairingly tried a 
few feeble counter-charms, or ‘‘warders,” 
but without avail. When sheep-shearing 
time came, however, and Nanny, shorn of 
her uncanny fleece and clothed in her own 
half-inch snowy wool, took her place with 
the other short-clipped members of the 
flock, he ceased to be ‘ witch-rid”—the 
** project” the ‘‘ conjure” was worked out. 
He grew fat and fiercely brave, and be- 
came once more the knight of the field, 
the lord of the domain, the patriarch, the 
potestate of his flock. 

The story of Tuggie Bannocks’s fright 
and her revengeful ‘ project” spread far 
and wide on every farm from Point Judith 
to Pottawomat, and was told in later 
years by one generation of farmers to an- 
other. And as time rolled on and Nanny 
reared ber lambs and they her grand- 
lambs, the creeper sheep were known and 
sold throughout Narragansett by the 
name of witch-sheep, 
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BUTTON AND BOB. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





Two little brothers down in Jersey 
were one morning lately regarding with 
smiling eyes a pet cat in a nestful of 
new-born kittens. The younger boy, a 
humble little catechumen of four years, 
turning to the elder, a wise theologian of 
six, asked: ‘‘ Who makes kittens?’ The 
reply, given in a tone of great superiority, 
and with a slight shrug, was: ‘‘I suppose 
God makes ’em, Tommy; but not as he 
makes us children, one by one—taking 
pains, you know. He just says: ‘Let 
there be kittens! and there are kittens.” 

Something of this derogatory idea con_ 
cerning cats is almost universal with boys. 
Few are the Dick Whittingtons in ro- 
mance or real life. Nearly all. boys re- 
gard cats as their natural or providential 
prey, to tease and to torture, and they 
teach dogs to aid and abet in their 
cowardly cruelty. That the prevalent 
idea of an inevitable antagonism, an 
inborn enmity, between Puss and 
Fido is a popular fallacy I have many 
times seen proved. Let a kitten and 
a puppy be brought up together, in the 
same household, and in nine cases out 
of ten they wiil become excellent friends; 
that is, if they are not interfered with— 
inoculated with unchastened human pas- 
sions by unregenerate small boys. It is 
strange that all dogs, even to the most stu- 
pid pug, the most snappish Spitz, the 
most cringing spaniel, are more respected 
by people in general than cats—and yet 
the latter are by far the more self-respect- 
ing, proud and dignified animals. My 
own chief pet at this time is a dainty, lux- 
uricus Maltese chatte—a creature of won- 
derful intelligence, and of royal pride, 
independence and obstinacy. Perched on 





acorner of my table, regarding me as I 
write so steadily with her big solemn eyes, 
she seems to say: “And why shouldn't 
we be proud and dignified? Our civiliza- 
tion is older than yours. In grand old 
Ezypt cats were thought much of, I can 
tell you! The maniculate (that’s what 
they called °em) were held sacred— were 
honored by the Ptolemies and petted by 
Pharaoh’s daughter before little Moses. 
They had a goddess of their own, and their 
mummies, highly spiced, were preserved 
in the high temple of Bubastos. In his 
faithful cat did not Mohammed find com- 
fort and moral support which neither his 
Kadijah nor Koran could afford? Were 
not my Maltese ancestors blue-blooded pa- 
tricians? They made free with the 
Knights of Malta, and were ‘howling 
swells’ in the grotto of Calypso; but the 
Dog family, half wolf and half fox, what 
honorable place does it hold in history, 
sacred or profane?” 

Cats have a surer instinct for human 
character and feeling than dogs. They 
never fawn on anenemy. Grandeur does 
not awe, brutality does not subdue, flat- 
tery does “not deceive Grimalkin. She 
would turn from an ungracious queen, in 
her palace, to purr contentedly beside the 
peat fire of a kindly peasant. 

You may know the true character of 
your mealy-mouthed Milesian cook, for 
humanity, sincerity and sobriety by the 
estimation in which she is held by your 
clairvoyant cat. The Felis domestica will 
become a homeless tramp, rather than 
abide long with a cruel mistress or a 
brutal master. I do not believe that in 
the history of the race you could find a 
parallel to Bill Sikes’s ‘‘ Bull’s-Eye.” Yet 
I ain a daily delighted witness of a regu- 
larDavid and Jonathan friendship between 
acatand a dog—lobby members of my 
brother’s household next door. ‘‘ Button” 
is a large white setter, with black spots; 
** Bob” is a large white cat, with yellow 
spots, and yet they look strangely alike. 
It is the spiritual sympathy that gives the 
likeness, perhaps. When Bob was a tiny 
kitten, his devoted mother was made way 
with, by certain or uncertain juvenile 
Negroes (spelled with two gs hereabouts), 
vho are continually in mischief, or worse, 
and continually escape conviction; chiefly 
because of the striking likeness of every 
young African to every other young Afri- 
can. Se Bob was left an orphan, his 
putative father having long before 
‘*skipt,” after the manner of his kind. 
Desolate and helpless, he often lifted up 
his small voice and wept, especially 
o’ nights, when the cook cast him forth 
into the backyard. It was then that the 
worthy Button looked on the poor waif 
with compassion, befriended him, adopted 
him. 

That was full four years ago, and the 
friendship has only grown the more close 
and tender with time. At first, wee Bob 
was observed to take not only his naps by 
day, but his sleep at night, on poor patient 
Button’s head—seeming to find a Syba- 
ritish pleasure in nestling down against 
the silky fur of the long ears; but, after 
awhile, he outgrew that little bed and 
took to the neck, and now he sleeps on 
his friend’s shaggy side or cuddles against 
his breast, so close that it is hard to tell 
where the cat leaves off and the dog be- 
gins. That impulsive adoption has proved 
to have been from no sentimental freak. 
The loyalty and loving service on both 
sides are really pathetic. They exchange 
toilet offices—do each other’s back hair, 
daily. They never quarrel, not even over 


their rations, but share and share alike,- 


poor soulless Button not having learned 
our lordly Christian axiom, ‘‘ Might is 
right.” 

When his youngamaster goes stalking 
sparrows in the wilds of the old garden, 
the two animals follow him,equally excited 
and expectant. Button usually seizes the 
bird as it falls fluttering to the ground, 
but only to lay it at Bob’s feet; and when 
Bob circumvents a mouse, he delays his 
lunch till he has received the compliments 
of Button. Now and then he captures 
a young rat, which he lugs in triumph to 
his friend. A few days ago, however, he 
encountered an enormous rodent with 
fierce, gray mustachios—a regular Grand 
Army veteran—vho immediately showed 





fight. Recognizing the superior strength 
of the enemy, Bob prudently retreated up 
a tree and called for re-enforcements, 
which came in the shape of Button. There 
was a short, sharp fight, and the allies 
were victorious. The ‘exceeding peace” 
of this anomalous association astonishes 
everybody and impresses some. It were a 
lesson to home rulers, opera singers, 
church choirs and presbyteries. 

There are two other dogs besides Button 
on the premises, ‘‘ Davy,” a small Mexi- 
can terrier, but a great watch-dog for 
indoors, as he is preternaturally wakeful 
and alert, and ‘“‘ Don,” a huge, handsome 
mastiff, with powerful jaws and a deep- 
mouthed bay as startling and portentous 
as a tocsin. There is a popular supersti- 
tion among both the skulking tramps and 
small marauders of this avenue, that Don, 
in reality, a good-natured, playful mon- 
ster, is as ferocious as a Cuban blood- 
hound, and as hungry as a Bengal tiger 
for human flesh, young and tender vic- 
tims preferred, and no prejudice against 
color. It isa bad reputation for the dog, 
but a good thing for the family. When 
Don was a puppy he lodged with Button 
and Bob, in a large kennel, down in the 
garden; but when he had grown to full 
doghood, his master constructed for him, 
near the house, an imposing mansion, with 
lavish decorations and all the modern 
improvements. Alas! before poor Don 
could take possession of his domicil, the 
cunning conspirators, Button and Bob, 
slyly flitted from their plain suburban 
residence to the chateau of the Hidalgo, 
and are there to this day. Don has made 
sundry abortive efforts at eviction, but 
the saucy tenants defy him, defending 
themselves with tooth and claw and 
‘*nine points of the law.” In these far- 
resounding conflicts, Bob, I must admit, 
is usually behind the barricade of But- 
ton’s broad body, but his tail is lifted 
high, his back bristles, and he swears 
valiantly. 

Bob and my Maltese do not affiliate, tho 
they are not open enemies. They do not 
exchange visits, Madame Bibi never going 
off her own grounds; but Bob occasion- 
ally drops in, off the fence, and is ob- 
served to approach her in a placable way. 
She walks politely toward him. They 
meet and ‘‘ rub noses,” like the great Tar- 
tarin and Princess Likiriki—but not with 
a like happy result—the proud Maltese 
invariably turning sharp ‘round and walk- 
ing haughtily away. She has smelied 
dog! Poor neighbor Bob always seems to 
feel the cut—always flies home to Button, 
for consolation, and always gets it. 

** Behold how pleasant a thing it is for 
natural enemies to dwell together in 
unity.” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


"~ 


PEBBLES. 


Duckets: “I wonder why gold goes 
abroad?’ Lambkin: “ Because it can afford 
to.” —The Interior. 


....Parrott: “ How many great titles end 
in ‘ or’—emperor, legislator, editor.”” Wig- 
gins (who lives in a flat): “Yes, and jani- 


tor.’”’—Exchange. 


.... Stranger (to cabman): “‘ My good man, 
can you tell me the nearest way to the 
depot?” Cabman: “ Yes, just inside the 
cab, here, sor.” —The Congregationalist. 








...."* What are you going to do with your 
boy?” “I think of getting him on the 
police force.” ‘* Has he any special qualifi- 
cations?” ‘ Well, he is never around when 
he is wanted.” —The Rural New Yorker. 


....-Brown (on board the “ Nausea’’): 
‘*Well, I declare, Jones, you look years older 
than you did last week.”” Jones (on his first 
voyage): ‘‘No wonder; I’ve had three con- 
secutive berth-days since you saw me last.”’ 
—Life. 


....Chappie (returning from the seaside): 
“What is the mattah, deah boy? What 
made you faint?” Cholly (feebly, but hap- 
pily): ‘“‘ Found a quahtah in one of me pock- 
ets, ol’ fel’—found a quahtah.”—New York 
Herald. 


....“‘ I say, ol’ chap; I ust dwopped in to 
see if you would go for a spin on the boule- 
vard with me.” “Can’t, deah boy: © 
deucedly afwaid of going into } 








: < sarnhas Spats ee 
....“* Why is this hoat backingup?” asked 
the passenger on the steamer, ‘“ Oh,” said 
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D’ Avnoo: “ Oh, it’s handsome enough: but 
its looks too comfortable to be stylish.” — 
The Evening Post. 

....A laborer was standing with his pickax 
uplifted, still as any statue, the other even- 
ing. A passer-by watched him for a few 
seconds, and then asked: “ What are you 
standing that way for, John?” ‘“‘ Does you 
know what time’tis?’’ asked the man. “‘ No, 
not exactly.”” ‘‘ Well, [done jes sont er boy 
to fin’ out. I’s hol’en de pick dissher way 
foh convenience. Ef de repoht comes back 
dat it’s ‘befoh 6 er’clock,’ I kin drap it in 
de groun’, andif it comes back, ‘atter 6 
er’clock,’ I can drap it on ma shoulder.”’— 
All Sorts. 
the mate, “ the captain’s wife and baby are 
vn board, and the baby wouldn’t go tosleep 
until he’d seen the engines reversed.” —New 
York Sun. 

..“*Didn’t the poet from whom you were 
reading refer in one of his tines to the germ 
of immortality?” inquired Mrs. B. of her 
husband. “ Yes; but that strikes me as 
carrying the microbe theory too far.””—The 
Morning Star. 

...-Dealer: “T am sure, madam, you 
could look the city through, and not find a 
handsomer carriage than this.” Mrs. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tre INDEPENDENT, New York. 





TRIANGLE. 
1 o 20 
20019 
3800018 
4000017 
50000 o 16 
600000015 
7000000 0 14 
80000000 0 18 
900000000 012 
100000000000 Rl 


1, A consonant; 2,a pronoun; 3, purpose; 
4, plain part of a column; 5, a plant some- 
times used in the place of spinach; 6, to 
beset by ambush; 7, the prepared skin of an 
animal; 8, one who employs workmen; 9, a 
secondary planet; 10, formed like strata. 


CROS8S-WORD ENIGMA. 
In sallow, and hallow, and fallow; 
In tallow, and callow, and mallow; 
In gallows, and wallows, and swallows. 
Two letters are to be found in each line, 
and in the last is tes Che whole word. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 10rnH. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Bengal 
Gallop 
Lopped 
Pedal 
Alton 
Tonsil 
Silver 
Vermont 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMOND. 


‘2 
Fez 
Namur 
Indiana 
Patagonia 
Switse rlieand 
Pemigewass ett 
Appalachian 
C artless ru hie 
| oe te oat ee 
Liege 
At h 
t 
HOURGLASS. 
BARROWS 
@Bu3 A T 
AVE 
I 
EVE 
7B 2a Tf 
STORAGE 








The 
Daylight 


' Take off shade, take off 
chimney, apply the match, 
put on chimney, burn your 
fingers, put on shade, scorch 
it. No, no; nothing of the 
kind. Light your Daylight 
without removing shade or 
chimney and do it 
as quick as a wink. 

Send for our A B C book ‘on 
Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz Co., 3; 
Barclay St.,N. ¥ 








Extract of BEEF. 


ALL ¢ coop. COOKS 
Wear Round. 
Send to o ARM OUR & CO., Chicago 
Boo! 
fd eee Sie heteka use of ARMOUR‘S “3 

















Focal 

RoHan 

Th Ree 

Watve 

PaS te 

ViT ai 

LeMon 
: AND THE AGED. - 

He Ard * FOR NURSING-MOTHERS, * 

Re Sin INFANTS. -_AND - CHILDREN. 
4.-\ Which—Man or Shirt? 
i {> Has the man grown, or has the 






and they won’t shrink. 


flannel shrunk ? 
to blame. 
—but the way it’s washed. 


Usually, the shirt is 
No, not that, either 


Flannels ought to be 
washed with Pearline. It 
you're buying new ones, 
start right. Have them 
washed only with Pearline 


(direction on every package) 
As for the old ones, Pearline can’t 


inake them any larger, but begin with it at once and it will 


keep them fj 
vear and tea 


growing smaller. 


It will keep them from the. 


of the washboard, too. 


Danger x 


As one wash is sufficient to ruin flannels, — care 

—_ be exercised as to the use of the many imitations 

ich are being offered by nee Ere 
Pearline i< never neddied 


ts or peddlers. 
MES PYLE.N.Y @ 














WHEN YOU MAKE 


Spot 


For 
Piles, 


USE 
pure, PONDS 
Bruises, EXTRACT, 


Wounds, 





Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Infammation, 

Hemorrhages, cat pray h saeay 











MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


Illustrated Hand-book sent on request. 
. J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 

















lid Silver. 


Now in stock, an unusually 
attractive assortment of Fish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of 
our own manufacture. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
Union Square, New York. 





WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Falten Street, Brooklyn. 


Rend for Catalogue. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


RICHARD Say 
BOYNTON 60,, 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
8t LAKE STREET, 
Bo eg ILL. 


HOT WATER 
STEAM 
WARM AIR 


PERFECT 


nae 

HEATERS. SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 

’ Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 


Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 
Wo. 84 LAKE STREET. CHICAGO 














a 


Rig mogtea ts 
DIAMONDS 


Fine Diamond and Gold 
Jewelry; watches, chains, 
etc. Many new and attrac- 
tive styles in stock for the 
Holiday Season. 


CHAS. 5. GROSSMAN & CO, 


19 Maiden Lane, New York. 





- 


- TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA. 


Special Pullman Vestibuled estibuled Trains, including Pal- 
ace Shoopiag and and Dining Cars, will leave New 
Y ja as follows: 

January 12. Via New Orleans and El Paso. 
anuary I4. Via Chi and Santa Fé. 


ia Chicago an ta Fé. 
° Wie New Glen — El Paso 


e 
(Mare . 
Me arch 1 10. Via Chi and Santa Fé. 
e tickets cover ion Epeuse of Travel both 
ways a pod - vi, ome on the Pacific 
mar pe ral m Any Pees: 
lar ‘Train * anti Paty as 1800, with a thoice o ur 
i mvrons Restes, or with any one of Nine Re- 
turning Parties under Special Escort. 























xoureiens te Mextee and California. Jan- 
m 7 i and Februa: 
Excursion te Satan. net including Cali- 
a. 
he Sandwich Islands. A Party will sail from 
San Francisco February 4 f 


the Sandwich Islands 
and the Great Volcano of Kilauea: 





Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- 
lar tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITOOMB, 257 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


THE THOMAS MEXICAN TOUR, 


leaving January 27th, offers many unique features not 
found any other excursion over new ground Lye 
the very heart of the ‘peice. -Pnpplementary trips 
Cuba and California. Party is limited, and Leal 
ate application should Lee 


TH ra 
___-:1606 Wiliace titrect, 2 Philadelphia. a 


, & MODEL RAILWAY. 
The n Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 








For safety, Bomry J equipment, track and 
efficient service it 0 equal. 
Any Railway ‘Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 





There is no peter line on the A: 
P. 8. EUST 5 Saet a 
Chicago, Roriinaton & ati Chicaso. I 





Cod Liver Oil should be 






Peter Moller’s 
, Pure 


preferred 
gm all others. ° 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natu- 
ral virtues by ay process of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with an equal 
qaantity of Water, glycerine, and chemicals that never should be taken except under the 


advice and guidance of a physician. 


Its taste and smell is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable—its administration is always followed 
résults—it is more easily assimilated than other Oits=it is more nutritious than other OiJs 


by satisfactory 
ee taiedsaete aan perfect 
qualities abounding in the stores—it is 


obtainable, all 
tionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York,"Sole Agents@ifor U.S. and Canada 


perfect Oil consumers no than the poorer 
Drug Stores have it—it is unques- 
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tc BUY A LAMP .21 


FOR OHRISTMAS AND WEDDING GIFTS 


FOR GOOD LIGHT 
the lamp named ** THE 
ROCHESTER” HAS 
NO EQUAL, After see- 
ng all other makes of 
amps, come to our store 
and we will convince you 
that the “Rochester” IS 
THE BEST. EVERY 
LAMP WARRANT- 
ED.Over one million have 
been sold. We make a few 
plain patterns, and a large 
line of ARTISTIC DE- 
SIGNS in BANQUET, 
PIANO and PARLOR 
LAMPS, Buy from your 
dealer the genuine “ Roch- 
ester” (look for the name on 
the lamp), but TAKE 
NO SUBSTITUTE. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 





Man’f’d § 
by. (10 and 12 College Place, New York. 


Three minutes’ walk from Third Avenue L. station 
at Brooklyn Bridge, one block from Sixth Avenue L. 
station at Park Place, or Ninth Avenue at Barclay St. 
Out of city buyers can order, with satisfaction guar- 
anteed, from our catalogue which we mail on 
action. 








SYPHER & CO., 


246 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 28th Street, 


Are now offering the largest and finest stock of Fur- 
niture of the best Old French, Italian and English 
periods, together with chuice pieces of Old Silver, 
Tapestries, Bric-A-Brac, etc., etc. Persons contem- 
plating furnishing should visit their Establishment 
before pusiemng. 





BICYCLES: 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SUITABLE TO ALL AGES. 


$18.00 to $160.00. 


Special Tricycles tor Small Children, 
$18.00 to $25.00. Instruction hall on the 
premises. Three competent instructors. 
Open day and evening. Lessons private. 
Special instruction for Ladies. 

Send for Christmas Catalogue. Buy 


your bicycle where you can learn to ride. 


GEO. A. BIDWELL CYCLE CO., 


306 to 310 West 59th St., New York City. 


GILLESPIES PATENT 


Link Apron Blanket Muzzle. 


A PRACTICAL INVENTION, 





lean Eat, Drink and 
Breathe, if "I can’t get 
at my Blanket. 








Beyond Comparison. 
The Best Blanket Protector Made. 
It Cannot Absorb Filth. 
It Cleans Itself. 
Follows every movement of the head and 
does its. work. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 


128 Chambers Street, New York. 


Day 
Lollamore & C 


Limited, 


Novelties in Porcelain 


IN 


SmMaLt ARTICLEs. 


Jewel Boxes, Pen 
Holders, Thimbles, Ash 


Receivers, Small Trays, 


and a large variety of other 
pieces suitable for gifts 


and favors. 


Broadway and 2ist 8t., 
New York. 


Ween (Of 


nose & WEDDING sng 
~ = 


FEM AD ot 








fe BENEDICT’S TIME. * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTU RERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE peggy Al 





96) 


No wear or tea 
as patent back can be pat on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


BODY'S REFRIGERATORS, 


ESTA RLISHED 1821, 
NURSERY ICE BOXES, 





WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS, 


MOTHPROOF CEDAR CHESTS. 


POR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d SL., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave, 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY ANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 10th, 1891.) 
SUGAR. 








- $88 Sess 


kled Hi 

Pickled Shoulders, per Ib............ 

Smoked meats, 34 en, per i over pickled. 
BUTTER. 


£ 
3 











CHEESE. 
State Factor SS epee 84@11 
xy” > rams renheneees Boctesa rib ae 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
City Le PEF DD]... 20. .ceeeeeeeeeeeees $5 
Pate: wove . 5 5 60 
Low Extra =4 3 4 25 
Winter Wheat 5 20 
pina, in age 5 15 
Rye Flour, pe 5 40 
Buckwheat F' Flour ite seskbedenmes 2 WE 2 10 
Corn Meal, per Wea rekclasedhe caccee 3 15@ 3 60 
GRAIN 
WHEAT: 
No. 3 Northern Spring........ $—- @$1 wore 
nit peasdndinctacksenes 106 1 09) 
a fay | Winter Red......... 7 1n 
YE: 
Western 
Corn: 
No. 2 Mixed 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
HAY AND STRAW. 


Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs.............. $— 8@S— & 
an. < . ”- ‘eovesetiiases _ — % 
“ shi ie , Raa. — — 6 
Straw, Rye, per. 100 ilsdtettascecads _ — 6 
tt ME  -” espeneeeesneese — 0@ — 530 
> ET. ”)  . cndicstinetiin ane — HO — 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 3 @29 
Western, fresh-laid................ece008 24 @26 
CME ds tie Gh onde bus dade dnb ohvcecasctel 2 @2 
BW 0 SUS Sb vec cBeesencksces coacdhctets 18 @18% 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
(DRY-PACKED.) 





Turkeys. State and at Se « prime......:. or 
iehacges<ssabeen 
( thickens, ‘Saeueest 0d to choice........ Ww @li 
8 Pen 10 
“3 oy “ie 9 
Fowls, State and Penn é 9 
Western.......... See Ble 
Ducks, Jersey, cence 13 
State and Penn.............ss00+s 10 @12 
MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, to prime, per 
_) SPR ee 4 70 @$5 20 
~ cen to m 
um, per 100 lbs 83% @4 6 
” — and § 
Se 20 @3 6 


Dry 
ite dn Ibs. 18 @ a | 


5 @ 
Live calves, Western, per t...... 24@ 3% 
Calves, dressed per 3@ 5 
Lambs, a SE lsetdsupeseosees sae : 
. 0 good, per B........ « 
rime ia ; 
@ 





VEGETABLES. 











Potatoes, e, aa’ a... 1 we 
Roose, ber 1 137 
* 2 1 2@ 137 
me - al * 1 125 
be ekg per bbl — 250 
NL, Rar 2 3 00 
ars dca. papenes.. -— 1% 
Caulifiower. Te péaddan | 800 
Onio’ ons, wh saee “e A 4 6 00 
co hf ERS EE NIE 1 22 
Turnipe Russia, per bbl..............+ HQ 7 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Kin; gp tS Sere 2 280 
Baldwin deeccveneses 137@ 1 75 
_ a bal, seeaen gadeos ‘ H 4 

os per coee 
» , . esakhes e 300 
“ Common, fer bbi. .. —%@ 1 00 
ee per bbl. oun 7 00 
per crate...... 1 75@ 2 2% 
- Cate wba, Bik r crate Z benssoecs 1 2 o 

ra w baske Saeanad .— - 

ee = —l7 
Oranges Flat Bright, per box. 23 





PE ae DRIED FRUIT. 


‘ae aa 


Peac porated 
S Southern, peeled, 1891 


Cee eee eee tenet eee eeeeeene 











Raspbe 1801.......... iii: . a 


Huckleberries, 1891 


farm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
tnterested.] 


THE FARMING OF THE FUTURE. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THE possibilities of a; of agriculture in the 
United States are the chief recommenda- 
tions for a prosperous future in this coun- 
try, and by neglecting to appreciate the 
capabilities and limitations of this indus- 
try we are forced into the position of the 
man who inherited great genius from birth, 
but who was too lazy or ignorant to utilize 
his gifts. 

Agriculture is, and must be for many cen- 
turies to come, the backbone of our indus- 
trial life, and temporary changes and dis- 
turbances should not obscure our mental 
vision so as to blind us to this fact. Of late 
years the farming population have exhibited 
signs of uneasiness and dissatisfaction, and 
not a few have been convinced by these dis- 
turbances that agriculture has begun to de- 
cline, and that it is only a question of time 
when farming will no longer pay. 

Agriculture, like all other branches of 
legitimate business, is passing through a 
transition period, owing to the remarkable 
advance in science and our methods of do- 
ing business. Modern push, ingenuity and 
discovery have made the old methods of 
work obsolete, and any line of business that 
does not keep pace with this rapid develop- 
ment must suffer in consequence. Farming 
is affected by this change more than any 
other pursuit, and probably no class of men 
have failed to catch the spirit of the age so 
much as the agriculturists. 

Our early New England farmers depended 
upon their lands for everything that they 
needed. The cattle supplied the table with 
meat, milk and butter; the sheep prepared 
the wool for the housewife’s spinningwheel; 
the vegetables and grains kept all from 
hunger; the woods yielded timber and logs 
for the primitive homes; and all of the real 
necessities of life were grown on the soil of 
each farm, so that the town and city were 
not absolute essentials in the case. The 
farmer was then the most independent man 
of the age, for he could exist alone, while the 
artisan, tradesman and townspeople were 
dependent upon h’m for their subsistence. 

Our’ forefathers established homes 
throughout the East, cut down the primi- 
tive forests, erected their houses and grain 
barns in the most favorable locations, and. 
above all, cultivated a strong, sturdy man- 
hood, which still influences their descend- 
ants. 

But their farming was, after all, only 
primitive, and the methods pursued would 
not answer to-day. They robbed the soil, 
but did not cultivate it. Their wasteful 
practice has continued so long that many 
farms have recently been abandoned because 
of their lack of fertility. In many sections 
this wasteful process continues, and the 
complaint is voiced abroad that shortly the 
soil will be so exhausted that it will not 
yield enough to pay for the work expended 
upon the crops. 

In the West the soil is still rich in fertili- 
ty which Nature has planted there through 
ages of ceaseless work, but in many sections 
the soil is showing signs of exhaustion. At 
the present rate of production it is said that 
the whole farming country will in fifty or a 
hundred years be so poor that agriculture 
cannot be made a profitable business. 

All of this is so wrong and absurd that it 
seems strange that currency should be given 
to the ideas. The limitations of agriculture 
in the United States are hardly to be real- 
ized yet. Nearly every acre of ground that 
is now robbed of its strength to produce 
crops could be made to yield nearly twice 
as much under the impetus of scientifie 
farming. In nearly all of the European 
countries scientific farming has been carried 

on for centuries, and the soil is in better 
condition than before it was cultivated. 

There are more than four times as many 
people in Europe than in the United States 
depending upon the soil for their bread, and 
scarcely a country fails to have an annual 
agricultural surplus. Great Britain feeds 
one-half her subjects from her soil, and the 
other half could easily be fed from the game 
preserves and parks that now remain idle 
and unremunerative. The average in the 
European countries is from two to ten acres 
of soil to each inhabitant, and yet they suc- 
ceed in making enough to feed the dense 

population. 
In the: United States the resources ‘are 
hardly con¢eivable, when we have in view 
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the vast tracts of the arid area in the 
West are not even surveyed. Scarcely a 
third of the Eastern States, where agricul- 
ture is the oldest in the field, is taken up 
with farms, and these are not cultivated up 
to the highest limit of their production. 
Irrigation wisely conducted would bring 
into cultivation tens of millions of acres of 
magnificent land, which alone could sup- 
port a population such as we have. 

That agriculture has reached anywhere 
near its limits in this countryis thus highly 
absurd. The trouble, however, is that the 
old systems are going out of existence, and 
the new ones must bo adopted. Agriculture 
must be conducted on highly scientific and 
business-like principles. The soil must be 
cultivated, and not robbed; and the cultiva- 
tors must conduct their farms the same as 
they would manage a factory or large store. 
Every item that goes out and comes in must 
be rigidly accounted for, and nothing be 
lost sight of. 

There are two other noteworthy phases of 
the question which must be considered. 
One is the introduction of machinery on the 
farm, and the other the tendency to conduct 
farming on a large scale, 

Machinery has already greatly lessened 
the cost of production and lightened the 
burdens of the farmer, but it has only just 
entered upon its career of reform; it must 
yet permeate every branch of agriculture, 
and reduce expense and labor to the lowest 
minimum consistent with profit and loss. 
The farming of the future will be so differ- 
ent from our present systems that one can 
hardly predict what the results will lead to. 

The introduction of machinery naturally 
fosters the tendency to increase the size of 
the farm, for the initial cost becomes larger 
and requires considerable capital. A farm 
is like a factory; a large one can be run 
with less expense in proportion to its size 
than a small one, and capital always seeks 
investments that promise the most remu- 
nerative returns. 

All of this points toward another change 
among the classes, which has been noticed 
in the recent annual emigrations to the 
cities of farmers’ sons to seek a living. 
Machinery will lessen the number of farm- 
ers in proportion to the population, and 
increase the number of manufacturers and 
tradesmen. These will gradually seek the 
cities and towns for employment, while the 
machinery will do their former work. 

There is no loss in all of this, but rather a 
gain. The hard, difficult work will be per- 
formed by machinery, while the less labori- 
ous work will be done by hand. More 
products will be brought from the earth at 
less expense; and an ever increasing popula- 
tion will be employed in distributing them, 
manufacturing them into better articles. 
and in supplying other countries with food. 
Rural skill and intelligence will increase 
under these new conditions, and crops will 


be better distributed, more abundant, and 
more profitable. . The farms that have now 
been deserted and decried as worthless will 
again bloom as the rose, and yield crops a 
Renspenapeas more bountiful than ever be- 
ore. 

This may seem like a fanciful picture to 
those who have spent their early lives on 
the farm, where the work is hard and pro- 
saic; but facts and intelligent prediction 
from present tendencies justify such a 
sketch of the future of farming. Before 
deserting the farm it would be well to in- 
quire into the question, and see if it would 
not be better to make a thorough, master. 
ful study of the farming industry in all its 
details, with the view of making it a suc- 
cessful business. 


New York CIty. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


BY Gq. W. CAUGHEY. 








In the importation of eggs this year the 
falling off on account of the McKinley 
Tariff has been $1,250,000. Importations in 
the year 1890 run over $250,000,000, showing 
the effect the bill has upon foreign markets. 


A patent has recently been issued for an 
artificial égg, chemically prepared in such a 
manner as to @lefy detection between it and 
the “ hen’s frnit.”” The yolk and white are 
supplied separate in air-tight jars and 
furnished families and others for baking 
purposes at half the cost of hen’seggs. It 
is also put up with a shell covering like an 
egg and when broken is exactly like a hen’s 
egg. 


old hen has almost forgotten_about brood- 
ing. ber and 


after 

Christmas and New Year’s. By February 
and March carty Seclieee are commanding 
$2.50 per pair; this is the time the broiler 
farms reap It 
by tbe denen ander Wk Sion: ke 

y the er an : j ts 
accum tenfold greater in time 
req: to grow them. 


were 
thirty-five ago, imported from 
favorites Pan cars past: They lay ~ 
vO! a medium 
size white not so an the 
or fowls, yet con- 


tains heating properties and is longer in 
yercing the stages of digestion. A mixture 
of boiled pota turnips, cabbages and 
carrots are excellent as an occasional 
change in cold weather. Variety of food is 
one secret of successful poultry culture. 


Poultry keeping on a large and a small 
e are two entirely different enterprises, 
as any one who has attempted the former 
without having served his apprenticeship 
at_the latter will discover. ousands of 
dollars annually is lost because of the one 
mistake of wan to ch out exten- 
sively too soon. en one reads of a Mas- 
sachusetts man selling over seven thousand 
dollars’ worth of poultry in a year from a 
a twenty-five acre farm, and clearing a net 
profit of forty-one hw dollars from 
them, it naturally sets one to thinking and 
wanting to do the same, tho perhaps it has 
taken lim a dozen years of disco ments 
to reach the point he has gained. start ina 
small way and grow with your experience 
and keep out of deep water, this is the ad- 
vice of an experienced poultry keeper. 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF COUNTRY 
ROADS. 


As an example of what can be done in 
this direction without the aid of legislation, 
the village of Richfield Springs furnishes 
an excellent object lesson. Fifteen years 
ago the road3 in the vicinity were so bad 
that it was an unusual thing for a guest to 
bring his own carriage there. It became 
evident that good roads were necessary, so 
that visitors might appreciate the beautiful 
scenery in the locality. The beginring was 
made by the members of the bicycle club, 
who had a. natural interest in having good 

is. 

They first raised a fund among their own 
members, to be spent on the roads. Then 
they waited on the pathmasters of the re- 
s ive road districts, and induced them to 

o all they could under the law. Then 
every hotel and boarding-house keeper and 
merchant was asked to subscribe to the 
fund of the wheelmen for the purpose of 
sup) ——s the work of the pathmasters 
by finishing off or finely grading the roads 
wants a radius of six or eight miles of the 
village. 

The cycling club is composed of active 
young men, and they did their work sys- 
pecmag eager | aon J different subjects to 
committees, and keeping at work early and 
late throughout the season. Every district 
has a road scraper, and the club also has 
one of these machines. The work has been 
done in this way for several years, and the 
results obtained are very tifying. 

The roads, within a radius of six or eight 
miles, have been kept in such good shape 
that, next to the baths, the drives are now 
the principal attraction of the, place. The 
village has more summer visitors than ever, 
and they remain much later in the fajl, en- 
joying the beauties of the autumn foliage. 

ery many of the visitors bring their own 
horses and elegant turnouts; the liverymen 
not only find work enough for their own 

orses, but rent all their extra stalls. Many 
stalls in private stables are also rented. 

The coaching parade has come to be a very 
attractive annual feature, and in the one of 
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© were DO | than seven 


num 

carts and other vehicles. 
tween the roads of to-day and those of fif- 
teen years ago is striking, and shows what 
can be done in a practical way by a few 


determined men. eae 

The benefits accruing e are 
inert, and; Inabegretated, tkey ase: fan 
agers, s 5 are: 
more summer visitors; all the Ztalls of a 
lic and private stables rented, and the liv- 


were bought by visitors from farmers in 
the vicinity ‘armers on the improved 
roads can bring much heavier loads to mar- 
ket with comparative ease, and farmers on 
the unimproved roads are ning to see 
and appreciate the value of these improve- 
ments. The members of the bicycle club 
enjoy rides into the country in every direc- 
tion, aud their meetings are attended by 
wheelmen from many ad. t counties. 
Even the wheelmen of the cycling clubs at 
Utica, when they desire to make country 
run, invariably choose the roads about Rich- 
field Springs for making the trial. 

Cannot the record here be repeated all 
over the State? Nearly every locality has 
its bicycle club, composed of enterprisin 
young men who are all interested in g 
roads, and who can accomplish much by 
united, earnest work. e Roads’ Im- 

rovement Association of the State will 

ring this matter to the attention of the 
various bicycle clubs, and see that the work 
is started, much can be accomplished even 
pS a single season.—T. R. Proctor, in N. Y. 
mes. 














Complying with general re- 
quest, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered witha 


uickly Soluble, 
As y 


easant Coating, 
completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing 4ts_ efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 
@ _ New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


A Small 
Quantity of 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 


A Mahogany Finish. 
FERINITE Unparalleled for beauty 
and durability. The only 
perfect finish. Common pine made more beautiful 
than Mahogany. Sample board and circular free. 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Slip. New York City. 
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You can t impose on some people 
§ without resistance; others, though quite as 
sensitive, are slower to protest. The same 








is true as to some organs of our body. 
The stomach will promptly resent 
imposition—the lungs will suffer long 
in silence. The first fact is disagree- 
able; the latter dangerous. 

Beware of Colds. They are 
the recruiting officers for the Silent 
Army. They have an affinity for 
weak | people and , their weak parts. 


But how shall the cold be kept out, or put out? By means of 
Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compounp OxycEn. No drug. Just en- 
riched and magnetized air. That’s all. What keeps you alive, will 
in an enriched form, make you stronger. Is that reasonable? Yes, 
because it has done it for thousands, and for twenty-two years. 

Write for a book of 200 pages in which patients everywhere 
describe, over their own names and addresses, their symptoms and 
their cure. The book costs nothing but the asking. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Sutter St.,San Francisco, Cal, 66 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 








FOR THE 


STOMACH, 
LIVER & 
=e)". 4 = 
EVERY DOSEEFFECTIVE 


S$ & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAFIS3. 4.010 noses oun 








remedies fail. Sold 
oalv by F. Hiscox, 53 B’way. N.¥. Write for book of 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes, 
‘or more n half a century 
for superiority over all others. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magoesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 











ney complaints ané@ Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 





DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE 
LUNGS, 


THE BEST 


COUGH MEDICINE 


AND 


CONSUMPTION REMEDY 


IN THE WORLD. 





AW Druggists Sell it. 
Prices 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month $0.30 | Two Years, $5.06 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
pee pe Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 


onal. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from ts or Postmasters at Club rates. 
8 REPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 
REMITTANCES should be made te the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or PO oe ey Orders. 
RIB should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. : 
Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. are our 
tsin London. to receive subscriptions 

d advertisements. 
Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
pers or magazines in connection with THE 
araarent should write for our Club- 
ecan supply Files or Bindersfor THE 


INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 


bers t- d for $1.00. 2 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S, .Gove! t- 
ment Food Report. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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 <eaoy ~ Perfection 


| Bicycle. 
BUILT ON 
| PERFECTION HONOR, 
| Constructed throughout of Finest Steel, 
LARGE CUSHION TIRES. 

\DURABLE,HANDSOME,SWIFT. 


| WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


Springfie ld, Mass, 


t P. FORD & CO., 


Rochester, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Ford’s Fine Fitting Footwear for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. Our Shoes are 
made expressly for the Fine Retail Trade. 
Ask your Dealer for Ford’s Perfect-fitting 


Shoe. 


CHICKEN 


HAVE RECEIVED Pu HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 





CROSS FOR 
OF THE 
LEGION CASH 

oF EASY 
HONOR 

AND ’ PAYMENTS 
GRAND 
GOLD — 
MEDAL TO RENT. 


Pronounced by Eminent Artists 


“THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CERCA SENG & SONS, 


_NEW YORE. BOSTON 





EXCELLENCE! 


ECONOMY!!! 


These two words combined represent our 
stock of fine clothing for MEN and BOYS to- 
day as they have for forty years. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 
Boys’ and Children’s Suits, Reefers, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, Etc. 


STOCK ENTIRELY NEW. PRICES MODERATE, 








DEVLIN & 00., 44 E. 14th = Union Sauare, N. Y. City. 
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Saat 
{Churches and thetende. 








WALL > 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 





en are now jaa New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
a and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, sAPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 





ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
“currers or DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


5S Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Salety Hammeriess Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridgg-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means imposgible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and.dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 





THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVEN 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesreom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMs, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 


AFTER LaGRIPPE 


USE WILBOR’S 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND PHOSPHATES. 





It ,Cures Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 


Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting 
Diseases, and Scrofalous Humors. 


Almostas palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
naing, it, are Vv fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases = oo ona saree builds up the 
nervous system mergy to mind and body, 

creates new, --\y— 3 and ‘pare e bi in fact, velev enates 
the whole system. 


FLESH, BLOOD; NERVE, BRAIN. 


Be sure, as you value et no. and the genu- 
‘lactured a Be 


ine. Manuf yy WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sol by ah Gaasiete. 





vUsE 
Brummell’s Celebrated 
Cough Drops. 


The Genuine have A. H. B. on each drop. 
Keep a box of them in your house. So d 
puayenens. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
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Penn. R. R. Co's Fire 


IN JERSEY CITY, 


3 HERRING’S SAFES 
MAKE A. RECORD. 





“ The large Champion Safe in use by us was on the 
fourth floor. Weare pleased to state that the books 
and papers it contained were preserved in good con. 
dition. 

* F. WOLCOTT JACKSON, Gen’! Sup’t.” 





“ The safes had a severe test, falling from the fifth 
floor of our new office buildi Upon ing them 
we were indeed gratified to find books, papers and 
money preserved. 

Ss. H. COOPER, Chief Clerk, M.W.” 


HERRINC & CO., 


Neos, 251 & 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








GEN. PUTNAM SPOON. 
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Coffee. 
If you wish to make a collection, we will also fur- 
manu! 


nish at regular manufacturer’s prices 
ANY SOUVENIR SPOON. 
Refer by permission to THE INDEPENDENT. 


GOOD NEWS TO 

T E A SI sens 
han e t 

to ev su ber. 

er. Now's 


4 +y- to get or. 
ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffee and Rakies 
Powder, on. secure a beautiful Gold 08s 


mp. Caster, or Web- 
ster’s Dictiona) oe . Fine Tea eer on receipt 
of $2. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


THE EK. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 
383 Washingten a Street, Boston 


170 state Street, C 


me A.B.&E.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
. 27 Sudbury St., 
MY Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 








ne, 3 Hew York. 










Established 1780 





MANTELS, 
TILES, OPEN FIREPLACES. 
HOUSEHOLD ART NOVELTIES, 
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